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ABSTRACT 

This study presents the procedures and results of an 
experiment conducted in Sweden to assess the relative effectiveness 
of two methods of teaching the grammatical structures of English as a 
foreign language to adults. The main objective of the study is to 
find indications as to which of the two theories (the audiolingual 
habit theory or the cognitive code-learning theory) provides a better 
basis for teaching foreign language grammar to adults. Chapters 
examine experimental objectives, existing research, teaching methods, 
comparative studies, experimental design, evaluation instruments, and 
project results. Appendixes contain sample instructional materials, 
charts illustrating distribution of lesson time, evaluation 
instruments, and information about the Swedish school system. Lists 
of tables and figures are provided. (RL) 
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PREFACE 



The investigation reported here has been carried out as part of 
the program of the GUME/Adults Project at the Department of 
Educational Research of the Gothenburg School of Education. 
Funds were granted by the National Swedish Board of Education, 
Bureau L4:l, Stockholm. Financial help has also been obtained 
from the Committee for Educational Research and Development in 
the Swedish folk high schools (PUFF), Stockholm. The investigation 
is one of several that have been undertaken by the GUME research 
project, which is devoted to research ir applied linguistics, 
particularly foreign language learning and language testing. 
GUME stands for Gdteborg-**Undervisningsmetoder i Engelska 
(Gothenburg — Methods of Teaching English). 

The GUME/Adults project is privileged in having Professors 
Alvar Ellegard, head of the Department of English of the 
University of Gothenburg, and Karl-'Gustaf Stukat, head of the 
Department of Education of the Gothenburg School of Education, 
as research advisors , and Lektor Lennart Levin as project 
coordinator. Mainly as a result of Professor Ellegard'^s 
advisorship the project has been in close cooperation with 
the Department of English of the University of Gothenburg. 

The authors'* contributions to the thesis are as follows: 
Tibor von Elek: Pages 1:1--1:45, arZ-'SiSO, 3:65-3:80, 4:39-4:46. 
Mats Oskarsson: Pages 2:1-2:26, 3:1-3:2, 3:50-3:61, 4:1-4:38 
Pages 3:61-3:64 and 5:1-5:15 were written jointly by the authors. 
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1.1 



CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 
Presentation of the Research 



This study presents the procedures and results of an experiment 
assessing the relative effectiveness of two methods — an implicit 
and an explicit (henceforth, IM and EX) method — in the teaching 
of grammatical structures of English as a foreign language to 
.adults. The main objective of the study was to find indications 
as to which of two theories, the audio-lingual habit theory and 
the cognitive code^learning theory (Carroll, 1965), underlying 
the IH and EX methods respectively is the better basis for 
teaching foreign language grammar to adults* 

1.2 Background 

The need for an investigation such as the present one must be 
viewed against three main background factors: 

(1) the existence of controversial language learning 
theories and language teaching methods, 

(2) the heated debates on language teaching methods in 
recent years, and 

(3) the expansion of adult education, bringing into focus 
the particular problems of foreign language acquisi- 
tion by adults. 

In the rest of this section we shall discuss these factors 
at some length. 

1.2.1 Different Theories-^Different Methods 

It is with good reason that Stern compares "the fascinating 
parade of methods, reforms, and revolutions*' in the history 
of foreign language teaching to "the rise and fall of hemlines 
in the fashion journals" (1970, p. 5). To varying degrees the 
changes have been induced by such things as the shift of 
objectives, dissatisfaction with the results of current 
methods, and, of course, the constant wish of teachers to 
improve foreign-language teaching through experimentation 
with new classroom practices. But it is also a commonly 
accepted view that "Any fresh development in language teaching 
is dependent to a large extent on theoretical ideas of language 
on the one hand and of the language learning process on the 
other" (Harding, 1967, p. 52). 

Throughorit the ages the changes of method seem to have followed 
the regular pattern of the swing of a pendulum. "If we now 
glance back to the development of language teaching method, 
we see that it first swings from the active oral wsn of Latin 




in Ancient and Medieval times to the learning by rule of the 
Renaissance grammars, back to oral activity with Comenius, 
back to grammar rules with Piatz, and back again to the primacy 
of speech in the Direct Method" (Mackey, 1965, p,151). This 
quotation suggests that language teaching methods can be 
divided into two major groups according to the attitude they 
represent toward teaching by rules or teaching by oral 
activity. If in the teaching process emphasis is placed 
on rules, the underlying theory can be assumed to be men- 
talistic; it reflects the view that language use and language 
learning are largely mental activities involving the ability 
to reason and to apply rules. On the other hand, methods 
which attempt to teach the language mainly through active 
oral practice are likely to be based on the assumption that 
language is essentially a physical activity which — similarly 
to many other skills — has to be acquired by imitative and 
repetitive practice. Such a theory is mechanistic . 

This kind of polarization is clearly noticeable in the method 
battles that have been fought out from time to time by pro- 
ponents of various methods. Such battles have been numerous 
and long-lasting. "Vigorous polemic went on in both England 
and the continent" as early as in the seventeenth century 
between those who advocate "comparative methods" on the one 
hand and those who gave primacy to the usage of the foreign 
language on the other (Kelly, 1971, p. 121). The "tug-of-war" 
between mechanistic and mentalistic language learning 
theories with concomitant changes in teaching methods has 
continued throughout the present century. Because of the 
influx of new ideas and a number of conflicting language 
teaching principles, there has long been confusion in 
methodological matters. 

There have been many attempts to classify language teaching 
methods into two main groups according to underlying theories. 
According to Carroll "Examination of the practices of foreign 
language teachers and the writing of several theorists 
suggests that there are two major theories of foreign 
language learning. One may be called the audio-lingual 
habit theory , the other, the cognitive code-learning 
theory" (1965, p. 278). Rivers recommends that the 
representatives of the two major systems of techniques 
developed on the basis of the two main streams of thought 
be called the activists and formalists (1968, pp. 11-13). 
A somewhat parallel dichotomy seems to be implied by 
Titone, who speaks about a functional approach and a formal 
approach (1968, pp. 97-100). 

The two teaching strategies employed in our experiment have 
been elaborated with the expressed aim of reflecting the 
two opposing theories outlined above. However, they are 
not to be identified with any particular methods baslad on 
the same theories. The main objective of our research, 
in fact, is not to evaluate certain teaching methods or 
techniques, but to put the two major theories to the test. 
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This also explains the use of the terms implicit and explicit , 
which allude to distinctive features of the experimental 
strategies, i.e. to the way in which grammar is presented*^ 
On the other hand, it is obvious that each of our experimental 
strategies has a great deal in common with current methods, 
more or less closely linked with either psychological theory. 

The IM and EX methods, as designed for the experiment, will 
be described in detail in Chapter 3, The present section 
will be devoted to related methods. Historical surveys of 
foreign- language teaching methods have been given by many 
linguists: Hagboldt (1948), Mackey (1965), Titone (1968), 
Rivers (1968), and Kelly (1969), to mention some of them. 
A full discussion of the historical development is outside 
the scope of this study. Therefore, we shall restrict our- 
selves to analyses of methods that have a direct bearing on 
our problem: the grammar- translation method , the direct 
method , and the audio lingual m:^thod . Another method, re- 
ferred to as the modified direct method , will be dealt with 
mainly because of the particular role it has in language 
teaching in Sweden. Our main purpose here is not, of course, 
to cover the entire history of language teaching methods, but 
to provide a basis for a comparison between these major methods 
and our experimental ones. Another purpose is to clarify what 
we mean by the various terms. A term like the "direct method" 
obviously has different meanings to different people. As was 
the case in the recent Swedish debate, it is often used to 
denote methods that are different from what is generally 
meant by the direct method, for example the natural method, 
the modified direct method, or the audiolingual method. 
Such inconsistency in the use of some terms cannot possibly 
contribute to meaningful conmunication. 

Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries foreign 
language teaching in Europe was dominated by what is now known 
as the grammar- translation method, in some works also referred 
to as the "grammar method" or "grammatical method' . According 



Suggested by Professor Ellegard, advisor to the GUME research 
program, the terms implicit and explicit have been used in a 
number of comparative method studies conducted by other staff 
members of the GUME Project. It ougbt to be mentioned that 
th0 nethods of the present study differed in several respects 
from those used in previous studies under the same terms (cf , 
Related Research, p.2;l6). The reasons for using the same 
terms for non-identical methods were: they were expressive and 
appropriate for our particular methods, they were free from 
positive and negative connotations, and they alluded to 
features that our methods did share with previous ones, i.e. 
their implicitness and explicitness in the presentation of 
grammar. 
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to Rivers it was characteristic of this method that ''class 
lessons were devoted to the learning of rules and the pre- 
sumably logical application of these in the construction of 
artificial sentences in the foreign language, and there was 
much memorizing of paradigms and lengthy vocabulary lists" 
(1968, pp,9-10)» This description of the activities of a 
grammar* translation class corresponds well to the memories 
of a student of Karl Plotz, "the last and most influential 
represent." J.ve of the granmar- translation method" (Newmark, 
1948, p.5- "Committing words to memory, translating sen- 
tences, drilling irregular verbs, later memorizing, repeating 
and applying grammatical rules with their exceptions — that 
was and remained our main occupation" (Ibid., p«6)« 

Whether or not such characterizations of the method do 
justice to what generally went on in the foreign language 
classroom in the grammar- translation era, may be worth further 
investigation. However, for the time being, the term is — 
falsely or correctly — used by the profession in the above 
described sense, and will be used accordingly in this study, 
too. 

The grammar- translation method was originally the tool of 
teaching Classical languages, especially Latin. Since these 
languages did not serve as media for oral communication, the 
aims of teaching them were to provide students with the 
ability to read and understand literary works and to train 
their intellectual power rather than to develop communicative 
skills. The grammar-translation method, however devoid of a 
strong theoretical basis it may have been, relied on the 
assumption that these objectives were best achieved by a 
deductive teaching process, in which the learning of rules 
was followed by their logical application in translation 
exercises. In view of the objectives of the Classical 
Language programs and of the broader objectives of educating 
a social and intellectual €lite, the grammar-translation 
method was perhaps not inappropriate. 

When modern languages became more common in school curricula, 
the grammar-translation method was carried over to the 
teaching of these languages. As the Report of the Committee 
of Twelve stated, ^'it was natural that teachers, having no 
other model to imitate, should adopt the time-honored plan 
followed in t^e department of Greek and Latin" (Newmark, 
1948, p. 281). Growing dissrtisf action with the results of 



The Committee was appointed "(a) To consider the position of 
the modern languages in secondary education; (b) to examine into 
and make recommendations upon methods of instruction, the training 
of teachers, and such other questions connected with the teaching 
of the modern languages in the secondary schools and the colleges 
as in the judgement of the committee may require consideration." 

The Report of the Conamittee of^ Twelve of the Modern Language 
Association , published by D.C. Heath and Company, Boston, in 1900, 
contains useful information about, and fairly objective criticism 
of, several teaching methods current in the nineteenth century. 
This part of the report, A Critical Review of Methods of Teaching , 
is reprinted in Newmark (1948, pp. 281-291). 




this method when applied to the teaching of modern languages 
caused a number of teachers to experiment with new, more 
functional approaches. This trend developed throughout the 
nineteenth century iv.to a strong reform movement, resulting 
eventually in new modes of language teaching superseding the 
grammar-translation method. The Committee of Twelve reported 
that "while it ^the grammar methocl7 is not yet entirely 
banished from classical instruction, it can scarcely be found, 
in its original purity, among the modern language courses of 
any civilized region" (Ibid.). 

However, the gramniar-translation method, in various modified 
forms, has enjoyed periods of revival in many countries. As 
a result of new linguistic theories in the past decade or so, 
which will be discussed later in this study (1.2.2), there 
has been a marked tendency to re-evaluate the role of formal 
grammar, explanations, and translation, and to consider their 
value in language teaching less critically than was common in 
the immediately preceding period. Since just those teaching 
techniques are commonly associated with the grammar-trans- 
lation method, this trend has evoked some anxiety in many 
teachers that we are on our way back toward re-introducing 
a method of questionable repudiation. 

The grammar- translation method has been subjected to much 
criticism ever since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
In a summing up of the direct-nnethod movement Buchanan and 
MacPhee wrote in 1909: "The Reform has fulfilled its mission. 
It has laid the ghosts of the grammatical method, which made 
a fetish of the study of grammar with excessive attention 
to translation from and into the foreign language. Reading 
formerly served chiefly as a handmaiden to grammar, and was 
too exclusively limited to historical-literary workR. Speaking 
ability was kept in the background and correct pronunciation 
was neglected" (ia Newmark, 1948, p. 9). This characterization 
can be said to be the gist of the criticism the method has 
received even from more recent critics. However, the Committee 
of Twelve found that it had certain undeniable advantages: 
it trained the mnemonic faculty and provided good exercises 
in close reasoning. It may be questioned, of course, whether 
such faculties should be trained by language teaching. Some 
modern critics, such as Rivers (1968, p. 17) and Titone (1968, 
p. 98) suggest that the main "merit" of the method is that it 
is not demanding on the teacher* 



The definition of this method according to Webster'^s New 
International Dictionary reads: "A method of teaching^l^eign 
language, especially a modern language, through conversation, 
discussion, and reading in the language itself without the use 
of the pupil^s language, without translation, and without the 
study of formal grammar. The first words are taught by pointing 
to objects or pictures, or by performing actions" (Reprinted 
in Brooks, 1964, p. 269). 
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A method like this may give the impression that it has been 
devised with the intention of making it the opposite pole from 
the grammar*translation method against which it revolted. How- 
ever, the direct method was the result of many attempts through- 
out the nineteenth century to provide learners and teachers of 
modern languages with a more efficient approach than that of 
the current grammar-translation method. Since it was believed 
that the grammar-translation method was inadequate for supplying 
students with the ability to communicate in the foreign language, 
theorists and teachers tried new ways. Impressed by the ability 
of children to learn their native tongue and even a foreign 
language, they observed the ways children acquired language 
and devised methods which seemed to duplicate some aspects of 
this language acquisition process. 

The ideas that the living language should be introduced from 
the beginning of the teaching process, and that the learner 
should arrive at the laws of the language inductively, were- 
stressed in the early nineteenth century by James Hamilton. 
Claude Marcel urged the abolition of translation and grammar 
rules and advocated listening, reading, speaking, and writing 
as the right order of developing language skills. Gottlieb 
Heness rediscovered and reinterpreted the "natural method", 
which he then used in his summer schools. System and order, 
features entirely lacking in the "natural method", were 
introduced by Gouin, whose elaborately sequenced and system- 
atized series were greatly inspired by observations on 
children's questions and behavior in play. He was also one 
of the pioneers in applying the principles of psychology — 
association, mental visualisation, learning through activity 
and the senses — to the process of language teaching, which 
explains why his method was called the psychological method. 
By letting his learners act out the sentences of his series, 
he introduced the important element of physical activity, or 
dramatization, to language teaching. Another important 
contribution to language teaching was made by the phoneticians 
of that time, all of them emphasizing the primacy of speech. 
It was mainly through Victor's efforts that the achievments 
of phonetics were incorporated in language teaching procedures. 
Victor is probably best known for his militant pamphlet 
Per Sprachunterricht muss umkehren , published in 1882 under 
the pseudonym Quousque Tandem, which started a long- lasting 
debate between adherents and opponents of his "New Method", 
also referred to at that time as the "phonetic method" or 
the "reform method". The method advocated by Victor reflected, 
and was the summing up of, the various elements which the 
reformers of the nineteenth century had contributed to 
language teaching. 

According to Mackey the term "direct method" seems to have 
been established in 1901 in France, and "By 1902 . . . the 
mSthode directe had become the only officially approved 



The information in this paragraph is based mainly on 
Hagboldt (1968) and Mackey (1965, pp. 141-151). 
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method for the teaching of foreign languages in France. The 
same year the Direct Method also became official in Germany" 
(1965, p.146). 

It would probably be more appropriate to speak about direct 
methods than Uie direct method. In fact, like the Committee 
of Twelve (Newmark, 1948, pp.282-288), Mackey deals with the 
"natural method", the "psychological method", and the ^phonetic 
method" separately, although he describes them as similar to 
the direct method (1965, pa52). However, instead of distin- 
guishing between these predecessors of the direct method, it 
has become common to use the term in a broader sense, as a 
collective for all approaches that stress the importance of 
direct association. "The various 'oral' and 'natural' methods 
which developed at this time can be grouped together as forms 
of the direct method, in that they advocated learning by 
direct association of foreign words and phrases with objects 
and actions, without the use of the native language by tearher 
or student" (Rivers, 1968, pp. 9-10). In the present study 
the term will be used in this broader sense. 

Even though the writings of the direct methodists are "too 
polemical to provide us with a coherent theory of language 
learning** (Harding, 1967, p.:*2), it seems safe to conclude 
that basic to this type of language teaching are two assumptions: 

(1) second language should be acquired in very much 
the same way as the first language, and 

(2) infants learn their mother tongue, or a second 
language for that matter, by imitation, repetition, 
plenty of practice, trial and error, and constant 
correction by adults. 

Most critics object to the first assumption, i.e. the somewhat 
j naive idea that the conditions of first language acquisition 

I could be duplicated at older age levels. We know that the 

j second assumption according to which infants learn their 

I mother tongue in the way described above is vulnerable, too* 

[ We shall come back to this issue later (see 1.2.2). 

As early as in 1900, evaluating the natural method, the Cormnittee 
of Twelve claimed in its report that the theory "that a boy or 
man^iclj can best learn a new language in the manner in which 

• an infant first acquires its native speech" was false (Newmark. 

f 1948, p.283). 

I Rivers, tocv c :>jects to the unrealistic belief that the conditions 

i of native-la aguage learning could be re-created: "Unlike the 

I infant learrar, the student already possesses well-established 

native-language speech habits" (1968, p. 20). 

Similarly in Stern's words "the presence of the first language 
in the individual as a second language learner is a factor that 
cannot and must not be ignored. The claim that it should be 
possible to repeat the first language acquisition process in 
second language instruction is an illusion*' (1970, p. 64). From 
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this it follows then that **it is unconvincing to argue that 
some second language teaching procedures are 'natural' or 'right* 
on the grounds that they supposedly repeat first language acqui- 
sition" (Ibid.)* 

Since the way of presenting grannnar is a particularly important: 
matter to our study, it must be emphasized that in the direct 
method "Grammar was not taught explicitly and deductively . . . 
but was learned largely through practice* Students were 
encouraged to draw their own structural generalizations from 
what they had been learning by an inductive process" (Rivers, 
1968, p. 19). Although less relevant to our discussion, it 
may be a point of interest that "\^en grammar was taught more 
systematically, at a later stage, it was taught in the foreign 
language with the use of foreign-language terminology" (Ibid*, 
pp. 19-20)* This way of grammar teaching is strongly criticized 
by Lipsky, according to whom "Direct Method lost its head when 
it became a cult inspired with a sacred horror of the pupil'^s 
vernacular. The height of absurdity was reached when difficult 
grammar rules were given in the unknown tongue, and formal 
introductory text was followed with, ' Konjugieren Sie im 
Imperfekt ' or ' Daklinieren Sie in der Mehrzahl '" (19A87"p>277) * 

The superiority of inductive teaching to deductive teaching., 
so much emphasized by the direct methodists, has been 
questioned by many theorists and teachers and, since it is 
one of the major issues of second language teaching, it will 
be dealt with later in this study* 

The more extreme direct methodists dogmatically rejected 
translation as "a vicious and harmful proceeding" (Palmer, 
1968, p.61) as well as explanations and every other use of 
the native tongue. Thus, as Hammerly points out, the direct 
method becomes indirect in the sense that "it does not take 
advantage of a number of time-saving shortcuts available in 
the second language learning process, such as, for example, 
the ability of the learner to understand and verbalize, in 
the native language, second language grammatical patterns 
and semantic relationships" (1971, p.500)* 

Apart from these aspects the direct method has been criticized 
because it "could be very discouraging and bewildering for 
the less talented /student^" and because it "made great 
demand on the energy of the teacher" (Rivers, 1968, p. 21). 

This aspect of the direct method is also emphasized by a 
Swedish scholar: "the direct method is such an extremely 
difficult and demanding method, that it presupposes a teacher 
training program which, with respect to its length and inten- 
sity, is in the foreseeable future outside the possibilities 
of this poor country" (Malmberg, 1971, p. 57). 

Finally, many critics of the direct method share Harding's 
opinion that the direct methodists "seem to have missed 
completely . * . the principle of selection, grading and 
controlled presentation of linguistic items, first vocabulary 
and then structures" (1967, p. 7). 
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It is a well-known fact that the popularity of the direct method, 
having reached its peak around the turn of the century, rapidly 
decreased. As Buchanan and MacPhee say: ''Early adherents of 
the new method, after their enthusiasm has been dashed by stern 
realities, have gradually broken away" (in Newmark, 1948, p. 9). 
Abandoning the pure forms of direct method, the teachers started 
using eclectic methods, or returned to traditional practices. 
However, the direct method has influenced and still continues 
to influence language teaching. Stern gives half a page of 
quotations recommending imitation, repetition, the "natural 
order", excessive practice, etc. on the grounds that a child 
learns its native tongue that way (1970, pp. 57-58). 

The audiolingual method, also termed "New Key", "scientific 
method", ''fundamental skills method",' "aural-oral method", 
and "American method" has been more or less the official 
method in the United States for the past three decades and 
has exerted great influence on language-teaching all over 
the world. According to Cooper, this method is distinguished 
by the following features: 

First it places great emphasis on speech, not only as 
a goal of instruction but also as the medium of instruc- 
tion. Second, listening (discrimination, comprehension) 
is taught before speaking, and listening and speaking 
are taught before reading and writing, when a given 
item, structure, or pattern is introduced. Third, the 
use of the studenf's first language is minimized and 
translation is discouraged. Fourth, explicit statements 
by the teacher about the nature of what is being learned 
are discouraged. Finally, great importance is placed 
upon mimicry, memorization of prepared dialogues, and 
repetitive substitution and transformation drills in 
which patterns are varied in controlled w&ys. In 
addition, many (but not all) audiolingual systems 
attempt to introduce items in a series of carefully 
controlled, graded materials based upon a systematic 
analysis of the language to be learned. Where all 
the students in the class speak the same first language, 
many audiolingual programs also rely on analyses which 
contrast the structures of the target language with 
those of the first language of the students (1970, p. 304). 

The theoretical bases underlying the method defined above have 
been elaborated partly by American structural linguists and 
partly by behaviorist psychologists. 

The contributions of the structural linguists to the development 
of the audiolingual method were many. Word frequency counts 
like the one made by Thorndike as well as the scientific analyses 
and descriptions of the various languages resulted in the careful 
selection and gradation of linguistic materials to be taught. 
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features distinguishing the audiolingual method from both 
the gramiflar- translation and the direct method. These lin- 
guists also held that speech was primary and writing secon- 
dary, which explains the strong emphasis that was put on 
oral work in the audiolingual method. Moreover, mainly 
through the research done by Fries, who investigated the 
speech habits of a large number of people, these scholars 
adopted the slogan that language should be taught as it was. 
I.e. as It was spoken by native speakers in ordinary circum- 
stances, not as some people thought it ought to be. The 
principle of the primacy of the spoken language also explains, 
to some extent, why advocates of the audiolingual method 
recommend the so called natural order of skills, i.e. 
listening-speaking-reading-writing. This sequence of 
introducing the skills is recommended not only withir. a 
class meeting or within the teaching of a certain unit, 
but also in entire language courses, which means that 
reading and writing are preceded by a period of entirely 
audio-lingual teaching. The length of this period varies a 
great deal depending on the age of the learners, the com- 
plexity of the writing system of the target language, and 
the judgement of the individual teacher or course producer. 
The principle of postponing the written language is often 
supported by arguments like those by Hockett: "The human 
race was speaking for milleniums before writing was invented. 
Every child learns to speak and understand before he learns 
to write. Some who learn to speak and understand never 
learn to read and write" (1959, in Byrne, 1969, p. 20). 

Since audiolingualists strongly believe and emphasize that 
the real problems for the learner of a new language are the 
language patterns that do not parallel those of the native 
tongue, an important task of the linguist is to analyse and 
describe the differences between the various languages (cf . 
Lado, 1961, p. 17). Audiolingual courses are, therefore 
usually developed in close cooperation with linguists, and 
rely heavily on the findings of contrastive analyses. The 
importance attributed to the learning of problem patterns 
also explains why vocabulary is restricted to a minimum, 
particularly at the beginning stages of audiolingual courses. 

It IS these basic patterns that constitute the learner's 
task. They require drill, drill, and more drill, and only 
enough vocabulary to make such drills possible" (Hockett 
1959, in Byrne, 1969, p. 22). 

The strong belief in the importance of the spoken language 
IS well reflected in slogans and recommendations like the 
following: 

(1) Teach the language, not about the language. 

(2) Tr.ach the language, not (at the start) a writing ' 
system. 

(3) Teach the language, not its vocabulary. 

(4) Teach the language as it is, not as anyone thinks 
It ought to be. 
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(5) Teach the language as it is spoken in ordinary 
circumstances I not a special literary or oratorical 
form. 

(6) Teach the language, :^ot its literature. 

(7) Teach the language as it is now, not in terms of 
history. 



What was perhaps still more important for the development of the 
audiolingual method than the contributions of the linguistic 
scientists was the behavior is t view of language and the language* 
learning process, providing strong theoretical foundations for 
the method. According to this view, whose best~knovn represent- 
atives are Bloomfield and Skinner, language is a set of habits 
which should be established through a mechanical habit-forming 
process. In the foreign language classroom this process is 
to be secured mainly by means of mimicry-memorization and 
pattern drills , i.e. the manipulation of language structures 
according to stimulus-response principles. Reinforcement and 
reward play important parts in this habit-forming process in 
which the stimulus sentences are so devised as to elicit one 
possible answer according to the principle that the student 
learns not through making mistakes but by giving the right 
answers. When, resulting from these techniques, basic language 
habits have been established to a high degree of automaticity, 
language skills are to develop by analogy. 

Ai^iolingualists, contrary to most direct methodists, and 
especially to adherents of the natural method, are aware 
that it is impossible to duplicate the process of first 
language learning, primarily because the second language 
learner already possesses well~established language habits, 
whereas the first language learner does not. **It is because 
we cannot reproduce the situation of mother-tongue learning 
in all or even most of its aspects when teaching languages 
to older children or adults that we have a second language 
problem at all" (Corder, 1966, in Byrne, 1969, p. 13). In 
the teacher'^s manual of A-LM Russian we find the following 
statement: ''Language teachers . . . have talked too glibly 
about learning a second language in the same way the first 
is learned. They have used demonstrations, dramatizations, 
pantomime, paraphrase, and all kinds of pictures in an 
effort to avoid using English ^.e. the native tonguej". By 
excluding English from the classroom ... it was hoped that 
its influence would somehow go away . . (1963, pp. 1-2). 
The authors of the course hold that **it is not easy to erase 
whole areas of experience*' (Ibid., p. 2). Still, behaviorist 
psychology sees both first and second language learning as 
habit-forming processes. Therefore, it is inevitable that 
assumptions on how a child learns his mother tongue are to 
a large degree reflected in audiolingual practices. Thus 
imitation and repetition, supposedly playing an important 
role in the learning of the native tongue, should be employed 
when establishing foreign language habits as well: "Language- 



(Hockett, 1959, reprinted in Byrne, 




learning, whether by infants or adults, is first of all a 
matter of imitation" (Stevick, 1955, in Byrne, 1969, p. 31). 
"The matter that is presented, the thousands of morphemes 
and tagmemes of the foreign language, can be mastered only 
by constant repetition, . . . Every form that is incroduced 
should be repeated many times" (Bloomfield, 19S3, p.505) . 
It is these assumptions that justify the large proportion 
of time devoted to dialogue memorization and repetition drills 
in audiolingual courses. 

One of the major difficulties in foreign language learning 
that has to be overcome is interference from the native lan- 
guage.^ Therefore, mere imitation and repetition are not 
sufficient to achieve mastery of a foreign language: one has 
to counteract the influence from native language habits if 
these are not to be reflected in the learner ""s foreign lan- 
guage usage. Once the descriptive linguist assisting the 
audiolingual course producer has pointed out the major 
structural differences between the native and the target 
language, course materials and the teaching process have to 
concentrate on these contrasting patterns. But analysing 
these differences, talking about them, will be of little help 
to the student, according to the audiolingual.) st. His belief 
is that "controlled practice of carefully structured drills 
is a more meaningful way to learn the grammar than reading 
or hearing about the grammar system ..." (Dawson, 1964/ p. 12). 
These drills, especially substitution and translation drills, 
forming the backbone of an audiolingual course, will help the 
learner neutralize interference from his native tongue, 
establish new habits, and develop the function of analogy. 
"Since as children we learn the mother tongue quite by 
analogy and not by analysis, why should we not try to make 
analogy work for us in the learning of a second language? 
This is the secret and the guiding principle of pattern 
practice or structure drill" (Brooks, 1964, pp. 152-153). 
The importance assigned to the pattern drill is shown in 
such recommendations as the one we can find in a pamphlet 
supplying teachers with Do'^s and Don'^t'^s of audiolingual 
teaching: *'Some kind of intensive drilling should occupy 
at least 80 per cent of each class period" (Quilter, 1966, § 76). 

These ideas explain why proponents of the audiolingual method 
are so restrictive in giving grammatical explanations. '*To 
a considerable extent, time spent learning about the language 
is time that might better be spent in acquiring facility in 
the language** (Hockett, 1959, in Byrne, 1969, p. 19). 

Language learning by a method using such strategies as imitative 
and repetitive practice, memorization^ ^nd drill "is not an in- 
tellectual task" (Ibid.). This is readily admitted by many 
proponents of the audiolingual method. In the Instructor's 
Manual of Modem Russian we learn that the fundamental principle 
guiding the preparation of the course was that "a foreign 
language is learned not so much by intellectual effort and 
analysis as by intensive practice" (Dawson, 1964, p. 2). In 




the same source we are told that traditional exercises, "heavy 
with fill-in-items, which must cither be translated from one 
language to the other or changed into a different form from the 
one cued . . . tend to be intellectual exercises which are far 
removed from real language usage an. do little to develop 
control of language patterns" (Ibid,, i-.U), and Hockett claims 
that "to introduce various bits of 'intellectual content' into 
an elementary language course is, in geaerclj to fritter away 
time that should be devoted to the tcsk rf teaching and learning 
the language" (1959, in Bj'rne, 1969, ;.,21). 

We are aware that our presentation of the essential features 
of the audiolingual method can be neither complete nor entirely 
correct, since it is not possible for us to take into considera*- 
tion all the existing varieties and dirxrepancies due to the 
large number of contributors to the theory and practices of 
the method and to the relatively long period of its existence. 
Careful study of the writings of audiolingual theorists as 
well as of various audiolingual courser, show large variations 
as far as types of pattern drills, explanations, and attitude 
toward the use of the native language are concerned. As an 
illustrative example we can mention the A-LM Russian course, 
which is based on the principle that one ought to make "in- 
telligent use of the learner ''s native language" (1963, p. 2) 
which is quite different from some of the raore dogmatic quo- 
tations above. Although most courses make use of a variety 
of types of drills, usually moving from manipulative exercises 
toward communicative ones, we iind those vho claim that pattern 
practice "makes no pretence of being communication" (Brooks, 
1964, p. 154) and those who emphasize the importance of using 
communicative, situational, or coute;:tiial drills. 

A nuukber of circumstances had stimulating effects on the rapid 
expansion and growing popularity of the audiolingual irethod in 
the United States after World War IX. D'lving the war a sudden 
need for fluent speakers of various lan;^ua es emerged in 
America (cf. Grittner, 1969a, pp. 17-21) . i.iis need was met by 
converting a number of young Americans into bilinguals in a 
surprisingly short time by what went down in the history of 
language ttiaching as the "Army Method". The impressive re- 
sults achieved in these Army Specialir.-sd Training Programs, 
assisted by the American Council of Learned Societies, may 
have been due to the type of learners, constituting a group 
of highly motivated individuals selected according to in- 
telligence and language aptitude, and to the almost unlimited 
economic resources that could be used to create ideal teaching 
conditions, such as instruction in anall groups, a large number 
of classroom hours, native speaker assistants, etc. Since such 
conditions could not possibly be reproduced in ordinary school 
settings 9 the Army Method could not serve as a model for high 
school and college courses. Still, it exercised a good deal 
of influence upon language teaching since it proved the feasi- 
bility of developing high degrees of skill and fluency in a 
foreign language. The Army Schools made it possible to adapt 
the principles of language teaching elaborated by structural 
linguists and psychologists in the 1920n and 1930s. According 
to Grittner it was two aspects of the Army Method that were to 
have an important influence in shaping the American Method, 
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"the new linguistic analysis and the view of grammar as habit 
formation" (1969, p. 20). 

Advances in electronics resulting in the invention of the magnetic 
tape and the language laboratory, were further important factors 
contributing to the spread of the speech-oriented audiolingual 
method. 

The first Russian Sputnik is by many considered as a turning 
point in American education. Its indirect effect on language 
teaching affairs in the United States can be measured by the 
spectacular increase in the number of language laboratories, 
teacher training and retraining programs, and new course 
materials, made possible through generous federal funds from 
1957 onwards. The foreign language teaching field in the United 
States enjoyed a period of "unparalleled expansion and support" 
(Jakobovits, 1971, p. 71). Gains in enrolments in foreign 
language courses were both a cause and effect of this "Golden 
Age" of foreign language learning, but they also reflected a 
clear shift in attitude toward the world beyond the boundaries 
of the country. In an era of increasing desire to be able to 
communicate in a foreign language the audiolingual method was 
bound to be given favorable reception. 

IliS.2iES££_MStl}2^_5Dd_the_Audiol Con^ared 

Descriptions of the three major language-teaching methods pre- 
sented above imply that there are few similarities between the 
grammar- translation method on the one hand, and the direct and 
audiolingual methods on the other, as far as their typical 
instructional techniques are concerned. A comparison of the 
two latter methods, however, seems to be justified because of 
the tendency— especially outside the United States—of confusing 
the two methods. It is not surprising that owing to a number 
of distinctive features shared by the direct method and the 
audiolingual method, such as emphasis placed upon the active 
use of language, restrictive attitude toward the use of the 
native tongue and formal grammar, and the belief in the 
superiority of learning by induction, cause not only laymen 
but also people actively involved in the language teaching 
profession to confuse these methods. Some important differences 
must, therefore, be pointed out: 

(1) Audiolingual courses teach carefully selected and 
graded materials based on contrastive analyses of the 
native and the target languages, while in the direct 
method grammar and vocabulary occur more randomly. 
Direct method materials are sequenced and arranged not 
so much with regard to linguistic features as to logical 
and topical coherence. 

(2) Audiolingualists do not object to the use of the native 
language whenever it facilitates the quick clarification 
of a concept. Direct methodists make great effort in 
teaching through complete isolation of the native tongue, 
and in replacing it by whatever other way is possible 

to convey meaning, in order to achieve direct association. 
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(3) Audiollngual courses include concise and simple gram- 
matical explanations, so called generalizations, in the 
native language, whereas in the direct method grammar-*- 
if discussed at all — is dealt with in the target language. 

The terms direct method and audiolingual method will be used in 
our study with the above described differences in mind. 

Eclecticism 

It seems safe to state that only a minority of foreign language 
teachers use pure forms of the three major language teaching 
methods presented and compared in the preceding sections. The 
majority are likely to belong to the family of eclectics making 
use of the elements of more than one method in their own teaching 
work. Until more is known about the language acquisition process 
in the various types of learners, and consequently about the most 
appropriate teaching strategies to be used at the various pro- 
ficiency, ability, and age levels, eclecticism seems to be 
more reasonable to recommend to teachers than adherence to one 
particular method or another. 



One of the best-known eclectics who has educated generations 
of language teachers and still continues to influence present-day 
teachers through his works is H.E. Palmer. Although he declared 
that language teaching should be a process of forming habits 
and stressed the primacy of structure learning, he reacted against 
the excesses of the direct method. For example, he saw formal 
grammar as **a useful crutch with which to order knowledge already 
gained by active methods** (Kelly, 1971, p. 123) and regarded the 
total rejection of translation as the fallacy of the direct 
method, declaring that "The exclusion of translation as a 
regular means of conveying the meaning of units is an uneconomical 
and unnatural principle*' (Palmer, 1968, p. 60). 

Another well-known figure of the language teaching profession of 
more recent years, Wilga M. Rivers, characterizes the "true 
eclecticist*' in so favorable terms that there can be hardly 
any doubt of her own "middle-of-the-road" position: ••The true 
eclecticist . . • adapts his method to the changing objectives 
of the day and to the types of students who pass through his 
classes, gradually evolving a method which suits his personality 
as a teacher. The best type of eclectic teacher is imaginative, 
energetic, and willing to experiment. As a result his lessons 
are varied and interesting^^ (1968, pp. 21-22). 

An eclectic position on a specific, oft-discussed issue is ex- 
pressed in an article by Barrutia, discussing the advantages 
and disadvantages of induction and deduction. He contrasts the 
possible effect of giving the grammar rule after the drill with 
that of the opposite strategy. The danger of waiting with the 
rule until the end of the drill is that ••we will have lost the 
benefit of a focal point while the drill was in progress^^ whereas 
••if we give the rule first, we immediately deprive many students 
of the values of discovering the structure for themselves" (1966, 
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pp. 159-160). As a solution to this problem he suggests presenting 
the drill first without explanation, then asking a student to 
describe what is taking place grammatically, followed by the 
teacher giving the rule in a more concise generalization, and 
finally continuing the drill (Ibid., p. 163). A similar compromise 
IS recommended in Do's and Don't's of Audio-Lingual Teaching 
on the grounds that "The question of whether grammatical concepts 
should be introduced inductively or deductively is not as easy 
to resolve as many methodologists suppose" (Quilter, 1966, § 26). 
It is very likely that the same procedure is being practised— 
independently of Berrutia's article and Quilter's reconnen- 
dations— by a large number of teachers just using their common 
sense. 



Even though one may find a compromising attitude preferable to 
dogmatic intolerance, the views of the preachers of eclecticism 
must not be left unchallenged. It is difficult to agree with a 
statement like this: "There are many methods and techniques 
in language teaching. The good teacher uses all of them /sic!/ 
at different times, not only to lend variety to his teaching, 
but also in the hope that one of them will give students in- 
sight into the item or pattern being taught. Pupils have 
different learning modes just as teachers have different 
teaching styles" (Finocchiaro. 1969, p. 449). Attempts at 
using the whole repertoire of language teaching to ensure 
learning by all students would not only be doomed to failure 
because of the time factor, but would also be theoretically 
objectionable, and pedagogically undesirable. Surely, no one 
teacher would find it compatible to use grammar-translation ' 
and direct method techniques alternately. Finocchiaro's advice 
arouses the suspicion that eclecticism is not always the re- 
sult of the teacher's conscious efforts to vary his teaching 
strategies; it may very well be the consequence of uncertainty 
as to what strategy would be the appropriate one in a given 
situation. 



Because in the teaching of languages we have no access to reli- 
able prescriptions as to how much cognition and how much habit 
formation might prove the right treatment in a certain teaching 
situation, and because the teacher's couanon sense is no guarantee 
that he will produce the most effective blend of teaching tech- 
niques to achieve given objectives, eclecticism cannot be re- 
garded as a terminal solution. It is one of the major tasks 
of the applied linguist to assist his practitioner colleagues 
by finding onpirical evidence as to the efficiency of various 
techniques in various teaching situations, and through these 
findings gain new insights into the process of language acquisition. 

After quoting a statement according to which both the behaviorist 
and the mental ist positions are advantageous to language teaching, 
Bolinger remarks that "This attitude is not likely to appeal to 
the intellectual esthete for whom eclecticism is a disgustingly 
uncommitted philosophy" (1968, p. 41). Even if we, as language 
teachers, do not have to identify ourselves with the "intellectual 
esthete" we have to take into consideration that we are likely to 
meet, even on the part of language teachers, with such uncompro- 
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mising views as are expressed in the following criticism of the 
eclectic method by an adherent of Gestalt psychology: "'Eclectic' 
is the war-cry of the philosophically bankrupt who have nothing 
of their own, but struggle to exist by borrowing a little here 
and there as need arises - perhaps the only thing to do in a 
period of hopeless destitution; ..." (Lipsky, 1932, in Newmark, 
1948, p. 277). 

I!j£-M2^ifi£d.2iES£t.Method 

Modified direct methods have probably existed as long as the 
direct method itsslf , since it is very likely that teachers who 
adopted ideas and techniques advanced by the direct methodists 
used them in combination with others. Therefore, methods de- 
serving the term "modified direct method" must have existed in 
plenty. 

In the present study, however, the term will be used with 
reference to a method which, we believe, corresponds to the 
intentions expressed in the Authorized Swedish Central Curricu- 
lum as to the teaching modes to be used in the comprehensive 
school. 1 The reason for terming the recommendations of the 
Curriculum thensodified direct method is that, whereas it does 
not propagate any specific, clearly defined method, its rec- 
ommendations can be said to amount to a way of teaching which 
is often referred to as the modified direct method by Swedish 
methodologists, e.g. HensjS (1966, p. 4). It is true that in 
his book HensjS refers to the Curriculum published in 1962 
(LSroplan fSr grundskolan, 1962), but the differences between 
the two concern details rather than the general approach. Lgr 69 
is distinguished from its predecessor by more prescriptive 
wording on some points as well as by being more restrictive 
regarding grammatical explanations (cf. Edwardsson, 1970, p. 24). 

Lgr 69 will be quoted extensively in Chapter 3 where the 
experimental methods will be described and related to other 
methods. In the passage below we shall attempt to give a 
concise presentation of the method reflecting the spirit of 
the Curriculum. Since the wording of Lgr 69 is, on the whole, 
non-categoric and allows considerable freedom, our presentation 
must necessarily be the result of subjective judgements even 
though we have been anxious to give the Curriculum an unbiased 
Interpretation. 

The modified direct method has a great deal in common with the 
audiolingual method: it gives priority to the teaching of audio- 
lingual skills, recommends the "natural order", and encourages 
grammar teaching by means of carefully structured pattern drills 



The Curriculum, Laroplan f 6r grundskolan a969)> and the accompanying 
volume containing supplementary comments on the teaching of English, 
Lgr 69, Supplement Engelska, will henceforth be referred to as 
Lgr 69, and page-numbers will refer to the supplementary volume. 
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which are not only to establish automatic habits, but are also 
supposed to lead the pupils toward insight into the structure 
of language. It differs from most audiolingual courses in that 
it opposes purely mechanical practice in favor of meaningful 
exercises. It does not insist on dialogue memorization, the 
most important feature of the audiolingual method next to 
pattern drill. Another common audiolingual practice, i.e. 
the offering of graxonatical generalizations after drills, 
does not occur in Lgr 69 as an overt recommendation, although 
this procedure is not condemned. In this respect the Curriculum 
tends to approach the direct method, which is also the case 
with respect to its restrictive attitude toward the use of the 
native language to convey meaning. The Curriculum favors direct 
association by means of paraphrase, actions, gestures, pictures, 
etc. 

In summary we venture the conclusion that the modified direct 
method as recommended by Lgr 69 is a compromise between the 
direct method and the audiolingual method. Since the theoretical 
bases or assumptions of the methodological recommendations of 
Lgr 69 are not stated anywhere, the foundations have to be 
estimated by contemplating the edifice. On these grounds there 
can be no doubt that the proper place of the modified direct 
method is among those based on the audio-lingual habit theory. 
It is true that Lgr 69 emphasizes the importance of insight 
into the structure of the target language, but this insight is 
to be achie/ed implicitly, by means of habit-forming procedures. 

1-2.2 Methodological Discussions 

As was pointed out at the beginning of this chapter, methodological 
debates have been common in the language teaching profession. One 
of the reasons for this is probably the difficulty in evaluating 
empirically the results of the various teaching procedures. 
Therefore the superiority of one method as compared with others 
is largely a matter of faith, and unless we can develop better 
measures for the evaluation of our efforts as teachers, polemics 
around methods—for better or worse — are likely to continue to 
characterize the profession, especially at times when nitw theories, 
approaches, or technical devices. 



I Probably the best known methodological debate involving inter- 

\ national participation was the one between the proponents of the 

various direct methods and the traditional school before and 

around the turn of the century. The effects of that debate have 
I been dealt with before. In this section we shall devote ourselves 

to the discussions around the audiolingual method during the last 
I decade or so, and to the methodological debate in Sweden in recent 

I years which, in many respects, can be seen as a small-scale equiv- 

I alent of the former, although in the Swedish debate the discussion 

was often centered around specific problems, due to language 
\ teaching conditions in this country. 




In the 1960s the position of the audiolingual method was affected 
by forces operating in opposite directions: its steady advance 
during the post-war years became still more pronounced owing to 
the dissemination of such powerful audiolingual courses as the 
A-LM (Audio-Lingual Materials) and the '^Modern" series published 
in rapid succession in the early 1960s, at the same time as 
there was increasing criticism of, and dissatisfaction with, 
the methcd both on theoretical and empirical grounds. A con- 
siderable proportion of the literature of the profession during 
the past decade has been centered around audiolingual language 
teaching. This flow of argumentation has brought about a 
permanent debate with a growing group of critics on the offensive 
and the adherents of the method on the defensive, with occasional 
attempts from a third group to mediate between the two sides. In 
the present section an attempt will be made to survey the points 
of criticism challenging the justification of various audio- 
lingual practices and their underlying theoretical bases.. 

In this survey we shall first investigate the arguments directed 
against the theoretical basis underlying the method. As Carroll 
says: "The audio-lingual habit theory which is so prevalent in 
American foreign language teaching was, perhaps, fifteen years 
ago in step with the state of psychological thinking of that 
time, but it is no longer abreast of recent developments. It is 
ripe for major revision, particularly in the direction of joining 
with it some of the better elements of the cognitive code-learnine 
theory'* (1965, p. 281). 

One of the major tenets of the audiolingual habit theory—the 
view that language is a system of habits—has been challenged 
on the basis of new theories of language and language learning. 

The shift in the view of the nature of language can be characterized 
—in a much simplified manner— in Stern's words: "Psycholinguistics 
of the fifties seemed to say: Look at behavior anywhere in biological 
organisms and you will know what language is like. In the sixties, 
largely as a result of the work of Chomsky, Lenneberg, and 
Miller, we have increasingly come to say: Look at language and 
it will tell you a lot about the human mind'' (1970, p. 50). 

To be somewhat more specific we may add that in the behavioriat 
forties and fifties it was conmon to view language in the same 
way as any other behavior, even that of a primitive organism. A 



( Audio-Lingual Materials) , a four-level secondary-school 
program of text and audio materials in several modern languages, 
published by Harcourt, Brace & World. 

Modern Spanish > Modern Russian, etc. Two-level courses developed 
according to audio-lingual principles, published by Harcourt, 
Brace & World. 

See also bibliography: A-LM (1961 and 1963) and Dawson (1964). 
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rat running a maze or a human using language were considered 
as fundamentally identical behaviors differing in degree rather 
than in kind. Language acquisition was viewed as a "learned 
achievement" dependent on environmental stimuli, in which 
trial -and-error, reinforcement, and the formation of new 
associations played important roles. 

In his review of Skinner's Verbal Behavior , published in 1959, 
Chomsky challenged the behavior is t position in the psychology 
of language, offering at the same time a new outlook on language 
behavior and language acquisition. This and subsequent works 
by Chomsky and works by Lenneberg have resulted in a reorienta- 
tion of linguistic theory that has greatly contributed to a new 
and critical attitude toward the audiolingual method. 

Chomsky finds it impossible to accept the view that linguistic 
behavior is a matter of habit. "Unguage is not a 'habit structure'. 
Ordinary linguistic behavior characteristically involves innovation, 
formation of new sentences and new patterns in accordance with 
rules of great abstractness and intricacy" (1966, p. 153). This 
principle of "creativity" in language use is one of the basic 
aspects distinguishing the new theory from the habit-theory. 
In addition, Chomsky and his followers differ fundamentally 
from the behaviorists in that they emphasize that language is 
a uniquely human activity. Moreover, while the structuralists 
stress the uniqueness of each language and describe the differences 
between various languages on the basis of laborious and careful 
contrastive analyses, the transformationalists look for language 
universals, maintaining that all languages have some important 
features in common. 

Research on first language acquisition has lent considerable 
support to Chomsky's theory. Several writers stress that children 
do not acquire their mother tongue by being "taught" it. Indeed, 
It would be difficult to prevent them from learning the language* 
when exposed to it in a natural environment. Lenneberg, for 
instance, while not disregarding the roles of learning and 
environment, draws attention to phenomena suggesting that 
language develops even under very unfavorable conditions. Ob- 
servations on the congenital ly deaf have shown that they learn 
the intricacies of language and learn to conmunicate efficiently 
through writing. Another example of man's preparedness for 
speech is that "organic muteness in the presence of good hearing 
IS no hindrance for the development of . . . speech conmunication" 
(Lenneberg, 1964, p. 589). Attention has also been drawn to the 
rather uniform pattern of the biological time-table for some 
important stages in language development, "Language unfolds law- 
fully and in regular stages" Lenneberg claims (1967, p. 326). 
There is also evidence that a child seldom repeats or imitates 
sentences uttered by adults if these sentences contain structures 
that are not part of the child's own grammar. In these cases 
the child transforms the sentences according to his own grammatical 
framework. " 

The radical shift in language acquisition theories may be demonstrated 
by quoting Jakobovits, according to whom "Imitation, practice, re- 
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inforcement» and generalization are no longer considered theo- 
retically productive conceptions in language acquisition** (1971, 
p. 24). If we reject the theory that language is acquired by 
these processes » we must try to find scmething else to account 
for lang^zdge development. In his article "The Capacity for 
Language /...^uisition** Lenneberg demonstrates "the logical 
possibility* -if not probability'* of the notion that **man may 
be equipped with highly specialized biological propensities 
that favor and, indeed, shape the development of speech in 
the child and the roots of language may be as deeply grounded 
in our natural constitution as, for instance, our predisposition 
to use our hands'* (1964, p. 579). 

If language development is so regular in spite of large 
differences in cultural and environmental conditions, and if 
n\^n coinnunicates everywhere in a strikingly similar pattern, 
as Lenneberg says (Ibid., p. 586), we have to postulate a language 
acquisition.^evice in the child on the one hand, and we have to 
accept the notion of linguistic universals at the deep structure 
level on the other. The child's innate language acquisition 
device seems to become less and less available as the child 
grows older. This would explain why the child gradually loses 
his capacity to acquire a language in a '*natural** way, i.e. from 
mere exposure to it. Puberty seems to represent a critical 
period in a human being even with respect to the gradual change 
of this language learning capacity. Lenneberg deals extensively 
with this **critical period" in his Biological Foundations of 
Language (1967, pp.142 ff.). He demonstrates the milestone 
character of puberty with two findings: firstly, the chances of 
recovery from acquired aphasia rapidly deteriorate after the 
early teens, and secondly, the acquisition of primary language 
in the mentally retarded may go on until puberty, but progress 
stops after this period. 

The question arises as to what the implications of the new 
theory are for the learning of foreign languages. Chomsky 
himself says that he is **rather sceptical about the significance, 
for the teaching of languages, of such insights and understanding 
as have been attained in linguistics and psychology'* (1966, 
p. 152-153). It has also been maintained that whatever our 
knowledge or assumptions of first language acquisition, they 
are not automatically applicable to second language learning. 

However, the new theory has at least two implications for 
foreign language learning and teaching: 

(1) If a human being's ability to learn a language in the 
"natural*' way gradually decreases with maturation, the 
learning of a foreign language should become an increasing- 
ly artificial process depending largely on the age of the 
learner. This process has to be shaped with regard to 
capacities and referential frameworks that develop with 

the maturation of humans. 

(2) If we reject the theory of language as a habit structure, 
we have to question the justification for such techniques 
whose application has been motivated by the habit theory. 




Though these techniques — primarily the oral structure 
drills--- should not be abandoned unquestionedly, their 
effectiveness at the various age levels has to be put 
to serious test. 

Since the pattern drill technique is regarded as the most potential 
technique of the audiolingual method, it is not surprising that 
its opponents have concentrated their attacks on this feature 
of the method. 

The pattern drill technique has been criticized mainly for 
having tUe following deficiencies: there is li}:tle transfer 
from drill exercises, especially mechanical ones, to real life 
situations; pattern drills focus on surface features without 
reaching the deeper levels of graxonar; they are often dull and 
monotonous, which must have an unfavorable effect on student 
motivation and attitude; they do not give students the feeling 
of doing meaningful work; and they are time-consuming, depriving 
the students of time for other types of practice. 

In an article devoted mainly to pattern drill, Frey (1968) finds 
that "it can easily lead to classroom monotony and thus negate 
much of its potential function'* (p.35A) but thinks that its most 
serious limitation is the fact that it does not represent speech 
or communication. According to Belasco (1965) "not many students 
can understand and speak the language outside the ordinary class- 
room situation " despite the ease with which they perform in the 
manipulation of drills (p.A83). Gefen (1967) is of a similar opinion 
"the learner may utter the pattern perfectly . . . yet not 
understand a word." He concludes that these learners "will 
suffer from the same faults as do the traditionalists: knowing 
the patterns (where the traditionalists know the paradigms) but 
not knowing the language" (p. 192). Newmark and Reibel (1968) 
find that "structural drills, in which the student practises 
switching quickly from utterance appropriate for one situation 
to another utterance appropriate for quite another situation, 
are ineffective in principle" (p. 151). 

We could go on quoting similar critical statements on the pattern 
drill. However, it must not be overlooked that a good many 
linguists have pleaded in defence of this technique. Bolinger 
(1968) thinks that "We have to return to the lowly origin of 
drills, which was in the humble setting of the classroom, before 
anybody thought of dressing them up in behaviorist philosophy. 
We have pragmatic reasons for retaining them, and retain them 
we should. This says nothing of the limitless need for improvine 
them" (p. 40). -h- b 

It should also be stressed that even those criticizing the 
pattern drill hardly ever suggest that we should wholly abandon 
this type of exercise. On the contrary, the majority find drills 
justified particularly in the field of phonology and surface 
structures of gramnar, at the same time as they repeatedly suggest 
that we should find ways of devising better drills. In his article 
referred to above, Frey points out a number of shortcomings in 
conducting pattern drills and gives taachers advice on how to 
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improve them. The articles by Newmark and Reibel and by Wolfe, 
which will be referred to in the next section, contain some 
suggestions on improving pattern drills, too. 

Criticism of the audiolingual method has not been based merely 
on theoretical considerations. According to Jakobovits the 
success of foreign language curricula in American schools has 
remained extremely limited in spite of the major breakthrough 
in the technology of foreign language teaching achieved in 
the last twenty years. "Serious dissatisfaction with it is 
being expressed at all levels by teachers, students » and 
parents despite the fact that strong social forces remain in 
this country for the maintenance of an interest in PL's and 
foreign cultures. Being bombarded by criticism from both 
external and internal sources, the FL teaching field now 
finds itself on the defensive after enjoying two decades of 
unparalleled expansion and support" (1970, p. 71). 

The rather discouraging situation of foreign language teaching 
presented by Jakobovits must be seen as the result of the specific 
conditions of foreign language teaching in the United States, not 
necessarily paralleled by conditions in other countries. In a 
following section we shall attempt to give an insight into 
current problems in foreign language teaching in Sweden. 

In this section we have concentrated on the arguments raised 
primarily by debaters taking the anti-audiolingual position. 
The position of the audiolingualists was presented in a previous 
section. Our one-sided presentation of the debate must not be 
interpreted as if the "establishment" had limited itself to 
passive resistance. As J?ik./bovits says: "Attacks on the 
audiolingual method . . . have generated heated counterattacks 
on the part of devotees who have committed a life time to 
the method and feel that without 'definitive proof it should 
not be abandoned" (Ibid., p. 26) . 

It would be unfair, however, not to mention the appreciation 
shown for the achievements of audiolingualism during the last 
decades of its dominance. Even Jakobovits admits in his 
otherwise very critical article about the audiolingual method 
that "At the time it became entrenched in the profession, it 
did seem to be the best possible strategy, and the proponents 
deserve credit for the forthrightness and purity with which 
the approach was developed and applied" (Ibid.). The changes 
and improvements brought about by the audiolingual method are 
recognized by Stern in the following words: ''Languages have 
become more accessible to a large number of people. There 
has been a marked shift toward learning the spoken language, 
such that the complaint of the past that you learn anything 
in a foreign language class except how to speak and understand 
the language is far less justified. Thanks to ingenious new 
approaches, sometimes aided by clever technological devices, 
language teaching at its best is more vivid, more useful » and a 
more significant personal experience. . . . There is a great 
deal of pedagogical skill and ingenuity in present-day language 
courses" (1970, pp. 6-7). 
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Wardaugh, too, is of the opinion that "many useful contributions 
to linguistic research and language teaching have been made by 
those linguists, psychologists, and teachers who have stressed 
the habitual aspects of language function" (1967, p. 23). He is r 
ferring to contrastive studies, gradation, courses which 
emphasize teaching the language rather than teaching about the 
language, and good introductory courses > as such contributions. 

The recognition of some beneficial effects of the audiolingual 
method coupled with the awareness that no clearly outlined 
alternative has as yet been offered to replace it, have caused 
linguists, methodologists, and teachers to look with anxit^-y 
at recent developments. Hawley, for instance, while admitting 
that a reaction against the extremes of the audiolingual method 
is not only inevitable but also desirable, finds a danger in- 
herent in it: "The danger is that the pendulum may now be 
carried to the other extreme . . . rather than stopping in the 
middle" (1964, p. 19). Similarly, Jakobovits expresses a certain 
fear that "now that audiolingu^ism is on the defensive . . . 
the pendulum might be allowed to swing back too far so that 
we lose sight of the vastly superior instructional technology 
which we now have at our disposal but was nonexistent in the 
earlier dark ages of FL teaching" (1970, p. 72), Jakobovits' 
subsequent recommendation that "we must strive to reach a 
correct balance . . (Ibid.) is another example indicating 
that few linguists want to return to the pre-audiolingual 
state of language-teaching affairs. The reasons for rec- 
ommendations to take a stand somewhere in the middle may be 
many: awareness that the process of acquiring a language has 
both habit-forming and cognitive aspects; that techniques 
emerging from opposing theories are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive; that a balanced way of teaching is exactly what the 
majority of teachers practise with success; that we know too 
little about the language learning process to be more specific 
in our recommendations as to teaching methods. 

Such vague eclecticism, however, is not satisfactory as a 
final solution. Experimental research has to be carried out 
both in order to get a better insight into the process of 
second language acquisition and to assess the value of the 
various teaching procedures at the different age, proficiency, 
and aptitude levels. "Second language teaching procedures, 
from whatever source they are derived, must pass the prag- 
matic test: how successful are they in teaching a second 
language?" (Stern, 1970, p. 64). 



The recent Swedish debate on language teaching problems was in 
several respects a small-scale counterpart of the discussion about 
the theory and practices of the audiolingual method of the past 
decade described in the preceding section. Obviously, the debate 
did not follow theoretical lines only, but was constantly linked 
up with the current practical problems facing representatives of 
the foreign language teaching profession in Sweden. 
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To understand part of the background to the debate, the reader 
not familiar with Swedish conditions ought to be given some 
information about developments in language teaching in this 
country (see also Appendix 4). 

Before the 1962 school reform, foreign language teaching played 
a modest role in primary education; not until 1956 did English 
become a compulsory subject at this level throughout the whole 
country (Orring, 1967, p. 18). It was the various selective-entry 
secondary schools that represented the given place for second 
language instruction. In those schools the final examination 
papers consisted of translation tasks, which inevitably had 
a steering effect on the activities in the foreign language 
classroom. As far as generalization is justified and possible, 
it can be stated that prior to the school reform foreign language 
teaching in Sweden was largely characterized by formal grammar 
and two-way translation. 

The 1962 school reform introduced a new system of compulsory 
education with a rather extensive foreign language program 
offering courses in English as a compulsory subject, and in 
German and French on an optional basis (see Appendix 4). The 
objectives as well as the methodological recommendations were 
laid down in the 1962 Official Curriculum. The type of approach 
recommended was described in a previous section entitled Modified 
Direct Method. The new— or rather modified — version of the 
Curriculum, issued in 1969, could be characterized as having 
a more extreme position and a more dogmatic wording in favor 
of direct method practices. 

Prior to the 1969-^70 debate, methodological problems were 
presented in sporadic articles, occasionally resulting in a 
few exchanges of arguments in subsequent issues of pedagogical 
journals, without, however, causing great involvement. 

The translation method was declared inferior to unilingual 
teaching on all essential points by Hjelmstrom in 1959. In 
his article entitled 'ut med oversattningen" ("Doun with translation") 
he argued in favor of the total exclusion of the mother tongue, 
questioning the justification of translation both in exercises 
and in examination papers. GjStterberg (1959) met Hjelmstrom^s 
arguments on theoretical grounds, while Kruckenberg (1959) drew 
attention to the practical problems of using a direct method, 
such as the great demand it places upon the teacher and upon 
mediocre and poor students, the large class units, and the 
inadequate qualifications of the average teacher for coping 
with such a method. 

In an article entitled "Educators or Drill-Sergeants" B.Holmberg 
(1965) criticized the /'dogmatic advocates of the direct method" 
(p. 2) for categoricall:if rejecting translation and denouncing 
practically every kind of linguistic analysis. Finding it 
"wholly unacceptable that the study of language should be 
totally de-intellectualized" he argued for providing pupils 
"not only with linguistic skills but also with some insight 
into language as such" (p«3) and for "a reasonable amount of 
methodological eclecticism" (p. 4). 
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The role of translation was taken up anew by O. Berggren (1966), 
Presenting common arguments for and against translation, he con- 
cluded that the usefulness of translation has to be assessed 
through investigation and experiment. 

The first overt challenge to the method corresponding to the 
recommendations of the Official Curriculum came from Professor 
Alyar EllegSrd, head of the Department of English of Gothenburg 
University, In an article (1967) he gave an account of the 
linguistic theory developed by Chomsky and his associates, 
implying that if this theory were correct, the theoretical grounds 
of the direct method were largely invalidated. Although he did 
not propagate for the rejection of the direct method, he suggested 
that the role of imitation and repetition might be overemphasized, 
conscious grammatical knowledge might prove more efficient than 
unconscious drilling, and comparisons between the target language 
and the mother tongue might be a help rather than a hindrance 
in the foreign-language learning process. These, then, were 
some of the urgent problems that had to be investigated. In 
view of the large investment in foreign language teaching in 
this country he found it imperative that extensive research 
be undertaken. 

Although this challenge to the direct method was taken up by 
Ake Andersson of the National Swedish Board of Education, and 
arguments were exchanged on some aspects of the direct method, 
such as the formation of associations and analogy, no very 
extensive debate followed. I 

Two years later, EllegSrd published another article "TSnk om i 
sprakundervisningenl"(reprinted in EllegSrd and Lindell, 1970, 
pp. 11-16), reminding both in title and effect of Victor's 
••Der Sprachunterricht muss umkehren" (1882). This time a 
vigorous and long lasting debate followed, mainly through 
articles in leading Swedish dailies. 

The contributions to the debate have been collected in two 
paperbacks (Edwardsson, 1970, and Ellegird and Lindell, 1970). 
These provide valuable documentation of a variety of opinions 
on language teaching matters expressed by a large number of 
people involved—directly or indirectly—in the language 
teaching profession. Since scope does not allow us to give 
a detailed survey of the debate we shall have to venture some 
generalizations. 

One side of the debate, represented by Ellegird and other 
university professors and researchers, backed up by a number of 
ordinary teachers, took a critical position toward the modified 
direct method both with respect to recommended practices and the 



The term •Direct Method' was not used consistently in the debate. 
As in this case, the debaters often referred to the approach 
recommended by the Curriculum as the Direct Method. In a previous 
section we suggested the term Modified Direct Method. 
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theoretical assumptions behind them. Serious criticism was 
directed against the recommendations of the revised Curriculum 
(Lgr 69) because of the more radical position they represented 
as compared to the original, 1962 version. They also questioned 
the effectiveness of unilingual glossaries and grammars, and 
insisted that bilingual materials should be allowed to compete 
with current unilingual ones on equal terms. This group of 
debaters also maintained that the recommendations of the 
Official Curriculum were neither representative of teachers'* 
experience, as was claimed by the other party, nor of the 
existing results of experimental research. Apart from criti- 
cizing the method on theoretical grounds, the group drew 
attention to the declining foreign language proficiency of 
Swedish students at different levels. Some evidence from 
investigations and test results was presented. The blame for 
these poor results was put on the teaching methods which the 
teachers felt they had to employ in accordance with the 
Curriculum. Emphatic demands were made for non-dogmatic, 
unprejudiced attitudes on the part of educational authorities 
toward matters of methodology, as well as more freedom for 
teachers to choose their methods. As an alternative to the 
current method Ellegard launched the term insikt ('insight') 
implying the necessity of the cognitive element in the teaching 
process. His supporters repeatedly stressed the importance of 
experimental research from which to derive a basis for future 
recommendations for teaching methods, as well as the importance 
of closer cooperation between theorists and practitioners. 

On the other side of the debate we find predominantly rep- 
resentatives of the National Board of Education — consultants, 
school inspectors, counsellors, and constructors of central 
curriculums'-^as well as some teacher trainers and teachers. 

These debaters defended the much criticised .urriculxim, main- 
taining that it forbade neither grammatical explanations nor the 
use of the vernacular • If teachers interpreted it in this 
manner, it must have been due to a misunderstanding, they thought. 

Elleglrd'^s interpretation of the curriculum and the modified 
direct method was considered much exaggerated by this group of 
debaters. They emphasized that "insight'' was not only consistent 
with the intentions of the Curriculum, but it was exactly what 
the recommendations were meant to achieve. However, such an 
insight into the structure of the language ought to be attained 
through structured materials and inductive teaching instead of 
analytical explanations, which, they feared, would result in the 
return to old-fashioned grammar-grind and translation exerciees. 
In fact, EllegSrd^s ''insight method" was labelled by A. Anderssoa 
as the grammar-translation method in disguise (Edwardsson, 1970, 



In Sweden instructional materials are scrutinized by the National 
School-Book Board. "No text-book can be used in these schools 
/i.e. the compulsory school and the gymnasium/ unless it has been 
approved by this Board" (Orring, 1967, p.l49). 




p. 28). In defense of the Curriculum it was also maintained 
that it had been constructed on the basis of teachers" 
accumulated experience and experimentation, since research 
results had been too meager to contribute to the practical 
aspects of language teaching. 

The debaters also rejected arguments to the effect that the 
decreasing standard of the students" foreign language proficiency 
was due to the use of the modified direct method. Instead, they 
claimed, the reason should be sought in the growing numbers of 
pupils admitted to schools of all levels. 

It is illustrative of the dimensions of the methodological 
debate that some of the issues were discussed among politicians 
and used as arguments in more general discussions on educational 
policy. Eventually the director-general of the National Board 
of Education made a statement assuring teachers of their freedom 
in methodological matters. 

As is common in debates, there was a group in a middle position 
which attempted to prove that the opinions of the opponents did 
not really differ so much, and that their views were, in fact, 
far from being mutually exclusive of each other. 

There was at least one issue on which the debaters seemed to 
agree irrespective of their position in the discussion: the 
importance of research. That university professors and re- 
searchers repeatedly urged research, may be attributed to their 
position as theoreticians. But on this point they did not meet 
opposition from the other party. On the contrary, Axelsson, 
an educational counsellor at the National Board of Education, 
agreed that methodological innovations and revisions of the 
Curriculum ought to be based on methodological and linguistic 
research. However, he said, research must be related to the 
objective of the teaching, and must avoid grotesque classroom 
situations as a scene for experimentation. He criticized 
Lindell's research (cf . Chapter 2, The UMT Project) as being 
irrelevant, on several points, to the recommendations of the 
Curriculum and the modified direct method (Edwardsson, 1970, 
p. 25) . 

This was very much in line with the opinions of Hjelmstrom and 
Rudal, both consultants at the National Board of Education* 
They, too, said that research would make vaulable contributions 
to the improvement of teaching procedures, but they emphasized 
that research must be centered around essential problems and 
must be related to the objectives of language teaching, which 
presupposes cooperation between theoreticians and practitioners 
(Ibid., p. 30). 

Hans Andersjon, a teacher trainer, supported Ellegard's ^laim 
for more resiearch, maintaining that little was known about the 
language acquisition process. 

Heurlin, an upper secondary school inspector, hoped for generous 
funds for methodological research as a result of the debate, and 




admitted that work in the profession was guided by intuition 
rather than by scientifically substantiated experience. To what 
extent the specific teaching situation, the specific phenomena 
to be taught, or the specific type of learner should determine 
the appropriate amount of cognition, and how long grammatical 
rules should be retained are all questions to be answered by 
research and experimentation (Ibid., p. 44). 

1.2.3 The Teaching of Foreign Languages in Adult Education 

The rapid expansion of adult education in Sweden in recent years 
has brought into focus a number of general and specific teaching/ 
learning problems at the adult level,^ 

The aim of the present section is to outline the specific matters 
of foreign language teaching to adults that ought to be investi- 
gated in the light of research results. Before looking into these 
particular matters we shall, give a brief summary of the causes 
and effects of recent changes in adult education in Sweden. 

5£££S£-2£Y£l2BS£D£2-iD«Adult_Education_in^ 

Appendix A contains some information about the various schools 
providing formal, vocational, and other training for adults. In 
this study we are primarily concerned with municipal adult 
education, a new type of education, which has expanded very 
rapidly during the few years of its existence. Since this type 
of education is based on the curricula laid down for the regular 
schools for adolescents, there is great similarity between the 
two, both with regard to content and form. Thus the municipal 
schools for adults offer extensive language programs, just like 
the regular schools. This similarity between the two schools 
provides a suitable framework for various comparative studies. 
Another reason why we are concerned with this particular type 
of adult education is that it is likely to have come to stay 
for many years ahead. It should be noted that the expansion of 
these schools in terms of enrolment has not taken place at the 
expense of other schools for adults. On the contrary, there has 
been a steady growth of enrolment in all types of schools for 
adults in recent years (see Eliasson and HBglund, 1971, p. 14:2). 



The term "adult" in "adult education" or "adult student" is used 
in a special sense throughout this study, and refers to people 
who have returned to school after having finished or inter- 
rupted previous studies, and spent some time in work. Thus in 
this sense of the word a university student of 25 is not an 
adult student if he has not interrupted his studies, but an 
IS-yearrrold worker who has taken up some subject in an evening 
class, is. Although the term "adult" may seem misleading, its 
use according to the above definition has been generally accepted 
in the literature of this field, and by adopting it we follow 
common practice (cf. Eliasson and H&glund, 1971, p. 1:6). 




The expansion of the municipal schools in the course of four 
academic years may be seen in the following approximate enrolment 
data based on Eliasson and Hoglund (1971, p.l0:6): 



1967/68 
1968/69 
1969/70 
1970/71 



62 000 



87 000 (estimate) 



37 000 



12 300 



This development is, of course, due to the 1967 reform of adult 
education, the objective of which was to facilitate and stimulate 
education at the adult level. The reform in its turn was neces- 
sitated by a number of social, political, and economic factors, 
such as the growing need of an industrial community for better- 
educated adults, the increasing gap between the educational status 
of the young and the older generations resulting in an unfair 
balance in competition, the desire to promote equality between 
social classes, etCt 

Descriptive Studies of Adult Education in Sweden. In connection 
with the reform, a special committee had been appointed to in- 
vestigate the need for research and the training of specialists 
in the field of adult education. The committee had authori:sed 
a team of experts to survey the current situation of adult 
education, which eventually resulted in a thorough descriptive 
study based on the status of 1967 and subsequent years (Eliasson 
and Hoglund, 1971). In its report (SOU 1971) the committee 
relied heavily on this study. 

Another team of researchers has made a descriptive study of a 
representative sample of adult learners as compared to a norm- 
group of non-learners with respect to intelligence and personality 
features. The findings have been presented in two reports 
(Johansson and Molander, 7t969 and 1970). 

A sample of adult students at the gymnasium level of the Gothenburg 
School for Adults has been described with respect to certain back- 
ground variables by Eva and Ake Lekberg (1971). The report refers 
to the spring term 1969. The main objectives of their study 
were to describe the students" social situation, including 
family and work, the reasons for putting off their studies to 
the adult level, the purpose of their current studies, and the 
degree to which they have adapted themselves to their situation 
as students at the School for Adults (p. 6). 

Another report (De gymnasiala 1971) describes adult education 

in the Stockholm area with respect to its development before 1969, 
its status as of 1969, and the prospects for its future develop- 
ment. The report also includes two studies based on questionnaires, 
one of them administered to students ( Malinriktad vuxenutbildning 
i Stockholm) and the other to teachers ( StockholmslSrare i vuxen- 
undervisning) at the schools for adults. The objectives of these 
studies were to describe the student and teacher population in- 
volved in adult education, with respect to social variables on 
the one hand and attitudes on the other. 
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Some Characteristics of the Adult Learner Population. The above 
studies provide information on the general characteristics of 
the student population, prospects for future development, and 
outline some urgent tasks necessary for the improvement of 
adult education. ^ 

Descriptions of the population of adult students show that 
approximately 1.5 million people (or close to 20 % of the 
entire population) are involved in some kind of adult education. 
Since the majority are married and engaged in vocational or 
household work, it is characteristic of the adult learners 
that their loyalties are divided between family, work, and 
studies. Among those involved in municipal education we find 
a somewhat larger number of females than males. Uomen rep- 
resent an older age group and dominate in the arts. The 
number of subjects studied varies between one and four with 
an average of two. Motives for their studies may be: to 
change to better jobs, or to advance in their jobs, to be 
able to proceed to higher education, or merely interest or 
pleasure in studying. Adult students are generally highly 
motivated and have a favorable attitude toward studies and 
school. There is great variety with regard to attitude to 
traditional or new teaching methcis, pace of studies, need for 
advisory aid, various proportions between individual and 
collective teaching forms, and we may find large groups rep- 
resenting opposite poles. There is no clear pattern with 
respect to social background, and although the middle and 
lower income classes seem to dominate in the group as a whole, 
upper income class students may prevail in certain subgroups, 
as in the sample of gymnasium students described in Lekberg. 
A large variety of educational background is also characteristic 
of the population of adult learners. Those who have six- or 
seven-year basic education only, constitute larger groups and 
are in a majority at the comprehensive school level. It is 
emphasized in several studies that adult learners are 
characterized by larger heterogeneity both if viewed as a 
whole group and in classroom units. Some additional and more 
detailed descriptive data of the adult population, including 
some information on intelligence, will be given in Chapter 3 
(Section 3.3). 

Prospects fov Further Development. As for the prospects for 
future development, further expansion of adult education can 
be expected. In the words of Eliasson and HSglund who have 
surveyed the entire field "To all appearances the period of 
great expansion in adult education lies ahead** (1971, p. 14: 3). 



Exhaustive information on various background variables of 
adult learners, on which the summary in this section is based, 
may be found in the following sources: Eliasson and HSglund, 
1971, chapters 10 and 14 f Johansson and nolander, 1969, pp.298- 
306; Johansson and Molander, 1970, pp. 64-69; Lekberg, 1971, 
pp. 133-139; De gymnasiala 1970, pp. 30-33. 
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A tendency toward further expansion is particularly likely 
in municipal adult education. The efforts being made to reach 
and recruit those adults who are in greatest need of complementary 
education may gradually result in higher average age and lower 
average intellectual level » especially in the comprehensive school. 

Since a large proportion of the adult population has six- or seven- 
year elementary education only, it will be a long time before this 
group becomes a minority. A prognosis of the proportion of adults 
with a low level of education can be seen in the table taken from SOU 
1971 (p. 11). Judging from these figuri^s the need for complementary 
formal education will be present for many years to come. 

The Distribution of the Population Between 16 and 65 
According to Educational Background (Percentages) 



Type of Prior Education 


1970 


1980 


1990 


Elementary school with possible 
vocational training 


68 


50 


31 


Comprehensive school or lower 
secondary school with possible 
vocational training 


23 


25 


22 


Gymnasial, i.e. upper secondary 
school, old or new type 


7 


18 


35 


Degree from higher educational 
institutions 


3 


7 


12 
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Tasks for Research. There are many reasons, both economic, social, 
and pedagogical, why better knowledge of the various aspects of 
adult education is of the utmost importance (cf.Eliasson and HSg- 
lund, 1971, pp. 14:11-12). The blanks in this domain have to be 
explored by means of research. In some of the studies referred 
to above we find a number of suggestions for research to be 
conducted. Apart from actual research and experimentation, 
Eliasson and Hoglund emphasize the importance of better statis- 
tical information and documentation, the dissemination of 
research results, and the training of teachers and teacher- 
trainers (1971,pp. 14:12-14). The authors of SOU 1971:24 
emphasize the heterogeneity of groups of adult learners in 
municipal schools, and they conclude that: "There is great need 
for diagnostic measures as a basis for education adapted to 
individual needs, as well as for instructional materials developed 
specifically for adults. Methodology in combination with various 
instructional materials has to be developed" (pp. 30-31). 

Johansson and Mo lander express similar views about the importance 
of experimental research in methodology because of the heterogeneous 
character of the population of adult learners, emphasizing 
the immediar.e need for experimentation "which enables us to 
study the effects of different teaching methods for adults " 
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<1969, p.30A). These conclusions exptessed in the preliminary 
report are confirmed in the final report: "We must construct 
teaching methods which are flexible and which can be adapted 
to the type of students who are to be guided toward the goal of 
their studies. This applies especially to qualification- 
oriented adult education" (1970, p. 69). 

Conclusions. On the basis of what has been said in the present 
section it can be concluded that at a certain stage of economic 
growth and social development of an industrial community the 
need for training and re-training large groups of adults becomes 
inevitable and permanent, which implies that adult education 
must become one of the major concerns of modern societies. The 
resources that must be invested in this educational process 
amount to a considerable proportion of the state budget. The 
knowledge of how to make this investment as fruitful as possible 
must be derived from research. 

It will be shown later in this study (Section 3.3.2) that the teach- 
ing of foreign languages constitutes an impressive part of the 
training of adults. From this follows that linguistic science 
will have to devote itself to a great extent to investigating the 
special problems of foreign language acquisition in adults. Careful 
study of the literature of the profession gives the impression 
that this is an almost neglected area, especially if the term 
"adult" is defined as in the beginning of this section. However, 
increasing concern with the problems of adult language-learners 
can be seen in the arranging, in rapid succession, of two inter- 
national conferences devoted to language teaching to adults. One 
of these, the Symposium on Linguistic content, means of evaluation 
and their interact ion in the teaching and learning of modern 
languages in adult education > organized by EUROCENTRES, was held 
in May 1971, itt RUschlikon, Zurich, Switzerland. The conclusions 
of the Symposium form "a solid stock of ideas and proposals on 
which to draw in the future concerning research and development 
in the field of Modern Language Teaching-Learning to Adults" 
(Symposium, 1971, p. 8). It was suggested that this program 
should pay particular attention to the following: 

(1) A statistical survey of existing patterns of adulr, 
language study in Europe with a view to establishing 
the major categories of adult language learners and 
their needs, both now and in the foreseeable future. 

(2) The structure and typological classification of situations. 

(3) The fundamental psychological processes of adult foreign 
language acquisition with particular reference to the 
transfer of skills and the relevance of gramnatical 
grading. 

(4) That various centres carry out experimental research on 
the comparative efficiency of the various forms of 
organisation of linguistic content and on the use of 
different media. 

(Symposium, 1971, pp. 10-11) 
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The other conference, the ASLA/AIMAV Seminar on Modern Language 
Teaching to Adults , is to take place in April 1972 in Stockholm, 

§S£234-t§SSH58S^6£3Hi5i£i22-iS-Adults 

There is good reason to believe that the process of second language 
acquisition is not uniform, and that differences in this proce5Js 
are largely dependent on age. The immigrant family whose 
members of different ages achieve different degrees of pro- 
ficiency in the new language may serve as a typical, and there- 
fore often used, example to support the belief that children / 
learn a second language more readily than adults. It even 
seems safe to say that the younger the member of such a family 
the more likely he is to acquire a native-like knowledge of the 
language he is exposed to in the new environment - 

This example, however, is valid of second language learning by 
exposure only, and must not underlie generalizations to the 
effect that children are superior foreign language learners to 
adults under all conditions. It cannot be taken for granted 
that children are more successful than adults when learning 
foreign languages in the classroom. In fact, as will be shown 
in this section, opinions on this point differ widely. However, 
both theoreticians and practitioners seem to agree that children, 
as compared to adults, learn foreign languages differently and 
with different results even in a classroom, setting. Consequently, 
the teaching process must be influenced by, and adapted to, the 
particular language learning capacities determined by age. 

It is evident then that we have to distinguish between two main 
types of foreign language acquisition. If a learner acquires 
a language as a result of being exposed to it — one may say: from 
"total immersiwn" — and without any systematic teaching process 
involved, he is learning the language in a way that we may call 
"natural". Talking about language-learning "by exposure" we 
seem to oversimplify the matter. What we really mean is to 
learn a language from being exposed to, and actively involved 
in, the language used in one's natural environment. This is 
the way infants learn the language or languages used in their 
immediate environment and this is also the way most immigrants 
have to learn the language of their new country. In the latter 
case, however, language learning may not be an entirely natural 
process, since it is possible that such slanguage acquisition 
involves a certain amount of conscious or sub-conscious self- 
instruction on the part of the more mature learner. 

The other type of language acquisition is the result of an intentional 
teaching process in more or less organized and systematic forms. 
This is the most common way of learning foreign languages outside 
bi-cultural environments. This is also the type of language learning 
millions of foreign language students—children, adolescents, and 
an increasing number of adults — experience in foreign language 
classrooms. We may call this "artificial" language acquisition, 
as opposed to the "natural" language acquisition described above. 
It is, of course, "artificial" language acquisition we are mainly 
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concerned with in the foreign language teaching profession. This 
does not mean, however, that we are not interested in the process 
and results of **natural** language learning. Knowledge gained 
from this area may very well have some important implications 
for second language teaching* 

The present section will be devoted to the two ways of language 
learning outlined above with special regard to adult learners. 
For the sake of brevity we shall use the terms ''natural** and 
**artificial'* language acquisition, well aware that the terms 
are not quite adequate. 

The **Natural" Way of Language Learning. In a previous section 
we have dealt with the child'^s acquisition of the mother tongue. 
Summing up what was said there, we may say that the behavior? st 
theory of first language learning has been largely abandoned 
in favor of a theory according to which every normal child is pre- 
disposed to language acquisition and will develop language behavior 
according to a maturational time-table. This language dev?''op- 
ment, it is maintained, is not so much the result of cond* ing, 
environmental stimuli, and parental teaching — as the behaviorists 
claimed — as of an inborn capacity which enables the child zo 
develop language when exposed to it. 

For this theory speak observations that children everywhere 
develop language behavior according to the same lawful pattern, 
independently of their cultural and social environment, often 
even against considerable odds, such as lack of parental and 
environmental stimuli, and even deafness and muteness. 

There is plenty of evidence that if exposed to more than one 
language, fo.: example in a multi-lingual environment, children 
can learn several languages with equal ease, often without showing 
signs of confusion or interference from one language to the other. 
However, the ability to learn languages in this "natural** way 
seems to decline with advancing age, and the later the learning 
of the foreign language sets in the more likely it is to bear 
the imprints of the first language. The reasons for this 
gradual change of the language learning capacity are not known. 
Penfield attributes great importance to the effect of biological 
differences between people of various age groups on their language 
learning capacity. He has found that the chances of relearning 
the language after injury in the brain are much greater for 
children than for adults. He concluded that '*The brain of the 
child is plastic. The brain of the adult ... is usually in- 
ferior to that of the child as far as language is concerned*' 
(1959, in Michel, 1967, p. 197). It is this declining plasticity 
of the brain that explains why the child'^s specialized capacity 
for learning language decreases with the passage of years. 

It has been mentioned before that puberty seems to represent a 
critical period in the language learning capacity of humans. 
According to Lenneberg **the incidence of * language-learning- 
blocks' rapidly increases after puberty. Also automatic acquisi- 
tion from mere exposure to a given language seems to disappear 
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after this age, and foreign languages have to be taught and 
learned through a conscious and labored effort. Foreign accents 
cannot be overcome easily after puberty'* (1967, p. 176). 

It seems safe to conclude that while children can and do 
acquire languages in the "natural" way, this ability declines 
with age. The reasons for this change in the '/natural" language 
learning capacity of a human being may be due to biological 
factors, e.g. decreasing plasticity of the brain, psychological 
factors, e.g. mounting inhibitions and other "language-learning- 
blocks", or probably combinations of the two. We know next to 
nothing about this. 

Some writers, however, question the assumption that, by a certain 
Age» the inborn language learning mechanism ceases to operate. 
Bolinger, for instance, says: "All we know is that most adults 
do not learn as readily as children do just by exposure. But 
in actual fact we do not know that the process in the child is 
one of simple exposure either, nor can we be sure that the real 
reason for an adult ""s failure to learn that way is not the many 
external interferences that cause him to shun the rpportunities. 
In any case, it would be a shame not to experiaEPt with this 
promise" (1968, p. 41). 

Others disregard the difference between the "natural" and the 
"artificial" way of learning a language. Penfield, for instance, 
on the basis of his research finding in the field of neuro- 
physiology, suggested that language teaching should be intro- 
duced at an early age, before the child loses his specialized 
language learning capacity^ assumedly dependent on the plasticity 
of his brain. Dealing with Penfield's {Suggestion Jakobovits 
questions the relevance of neurophysiological evidence for 
second language learning and teaching, and insists that it is 
primary or first language learning that is dependent upon the 
child s biological mechanisms (1970, pp.52 ff.). We assume 
that by primary or first language learning he means what we 
have called "natural** language acquisition. 

Impressed by children's ability to le^rn one or more languages 
with ease and perfection, language teachers have long attempted 
to use the child "^s language learning process as a model for 
second language teaching. However, these attempts could not 
possibly be very successful for at least two reasons: firstly, 
no classroom situation can duplicate the conditions under which 
a child acquires a language — native or foreign — in a natural 
way, and secondly, even if this were possible, adolescent and 
adult learners would — according to our argument above — be likely 
to have lost at least part of the ability to acquire a language 
from just being exposed to it. Therefore all attempts to apply 
experience and knowledge from ''natural" language acquisition to 
the field of language teaching , i.e. the artificial way of devel- 
oping language proficiency, must be met with suspicion. As 
Stern says "whatever view of first language acquisition we 
adopt, it is in no way prescriptive for second language teaching" 
(1970, p. 63). 
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The "Artificial" Way of Language Learning, Even though it is 
still common to reconmend a certain method on the grounds that 
a child learns his first language that way (cf . Stern, 1970, 
pp. 57-58), the so called natural methods have been largely 
abandoned and it is realized that language teaching — whether 
of children or of adults — is an artificial process in which 
more is needed than exposing the student to the target language. 
Moreover, the process has to be shaped with regard to a number 
of factors, such as the objectives and the level of the course, 
the intellectual level of the students, the relationship 
between the native and the target language, and— last but 
aot least — to the age of the students. The opinion that "The 
treatment which would suit a child ten years old will be most 
unsuitable for adults, and vice versa" (Palmer, 1968, p. 25) 
is probably shared by the majority of theorists and practitioners 
of the language teaching profession. But what exactly the treat- 
ment ought to be at a certain age level is largely a matter 
of guesswork based on common sense and experience rather than 
on definite knowledge based on research. 

Most practitioners seem to agree that the younger the learner 
the greater his ability to mimic, and that the ability to 
apply abstract rules increases with age. Consequently, imitative 
exercises and drills should prevail in the younger classes, while 
theoretical explanations and analysis should be used at higher age 
levels. These views are evidently widely accepted among Swedish 
teachers with experience from adult education. Here we refer 
to the statements made by a number of teachers in a teachers'* 
attitude inventory. These statements have been collected in 
De gymnasiala ... (1970, pp. 150-153). 

Here are some randomly selected statements from various 
writers on language teaching: 

'*In the presentation of the structure and mea^^ings of the language 
children may need only examples, whereas more mature learners may 
demand to know the rules. New associations are established more 
easily in children; adults have a body of associations not 
easily disturbed" (Mackey, 1965, p. 325). 

"Adults and older people have maximum difficulty in hearing the 
sounds of the foreign language and in producing them. • . . 
Younger people • . . have great facility imitating foreign sounds 
I and remembering them" (Lado, 1961, p. 19). 

\ "Young children learn sounds more accurately and with more 

I enthusiasm than their elders. As you grow older, you begin to 

lose this capacity for easy imitation. But to make up for this 
loss, you have the advantage of being able to reason: You can 
analyze language" (MLA, 1966, in Michel, 1967, p. 386). 

Such views have not been substantiated scientifically and, as 
will be seen, are not shared by all experts either. 



Some Views on Improving Language Teaching to Adults. In order 
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to make the teaching of languages to adults more efficient we 
have to gain a better insight into a number of factors influencing 
the language learning process in adults. Experiments assessing 
the relative merits of various teaching strategies and techniques 
at various age levels have long been overdue. In view of the 
increasing number of immigrants and adults involved in basic 
education in many countries, experimental research should focus 
attention on the language learning capacities of adults with 
low educational background. Unless we know more about the 
specific language learning capacities distinguishing adults 
from the young, it is very likely that whatever is known or 
assumed about the teaching of the young will automatically be 
carried over and applied to the teaching of adults. Even 
though we have no reason to believe that adults, in a class- 
room situation, are poorer language learners than children in 
the same situation, it is very likely that for biological, 
psychological, and probably other reasons, adults learn in a 
different way. As there is a scarcity of empirical evidence 
to support this statement, the following two experiments may 
be worth mentioning. 

In his article "Adults Versus Children in Second-Language 
Learning: Psychological Considerations" Ausubel refers to 
Thorndike, who found many years ago that children make less 
rapid progress in language learning than adults when learning 
time was held constant (Ausubel, 196A, pp.420-A21). The other 
experiment, referred to by Jakobovits (1970, p. 56), is of very 
small dimensions indeed, involving two subjects only. The 
purpose of the study was to "examine some aspects of the 
commonly held view that young children are better able to 
learn the phonology of second language than adults." The 
authors concluded that their results "do not provide any 
evidence indicating that children are better than adults in 
acquiring novel speech sounds." In our opinion, the authors 
should have added to their conclusion: "in an 'artificial' 
language learning situation.'' 

In the rest of this section we shall review three articles 
whose common aim is to contribute to the improvement of 
foreign language teaching to adults. These articles reveal 
fundamental differences between the assumptions about the 
language learning ability of adults underlying the authors" 
reconmendat ions . 

In "Necessity and Sufficiency in Language Learning*' Newmark 
and Reibel (1968) argue that "we abandon the notion of structural 
grading and structural ordering of exercise material in favor of 
situational ordering" (p. 152). This recommendation is based on 
the example of the child indicating "that situational rather than 
grammatical cohesion is what is necessary and sufficient for 
language learning to take place'' (p. 151). An interpretation of 
these arguments could be that authors rely on the assumption 
that — similarly to the child — adults possess the ability of 
building up linguistic competence from being exposed to situational 
language use. This, then, is a shift from audiolingual practices, 
characterized by situational randomness, to direct method 




practices, characterized by structural randomness. The authors 
even refer to works by Gouin, Sweet, and Jespersen, in which 
"Arguments concerning language learning abilities in the adult 
on the analogy of those of the child are used explicitly — albeit 
inconsistently" (p. 152, Note 13). 

Foreseeing some of the common objections to drawing parallels 
between language acquisition in children and in adults, the 
authors discuss and attempt to invalidate the following four 
arguments for treating the adult as a different kind of learner 
from the child: 

(1) The chiWs brain is different from the adult^s, 

(2) The child has much more time to learn the language, 

(3) The child is much more strongly motivated, and 

(4) The child offers a tabula rasa for language learning. 

At the end of their discussion the authors arrive at the conclusion 
that "the adult must be appreciated to be a potentially magnificent 
learner of languages" possessing a language learning capability 
that enables him "to acquire the general use of a foreign language 
by observation and exercise of particular instance of the language 
in use" (p. 161). 

It is clear then that Newmark and Reibel advocate a teaching 
strategy for adults that is fairly similar to the "natural" 
learning process in children and that they reject the view 
that the child's natural language learning capacity dwindles. 

A different view is expressed by Wolfe in his article entitled 
"Some Theoretical Aspects of Language Learning and Teaching" 
(1967). His position, entirely in line with Chomsky's theory, 
is that language acquisition in the child is a natural process, 
whereas in the adult this process must be artificial. The 
infant brain is predisposed toward the acquisition of the 
grammar of natural language, whereas "the adult has developed, 
in the course of his maturation, a general overall psychological 
consciousness equipped to deal in generalizations and abstractions 
as well as with linguistic concepts" (p.l7A). This is why 
"few adults can learn a language in the street" and "few children 
learn the language artificially" (Ibid.). 

Wolfe's practical conclusion is to reconnnend some improvements 
in drill exercises for adults. He suggests that incoherent drill 
sentences, which are most often untrue to the real life situation 
of the teacher and student, should be replaced by exercises in 
which teachers and students talk factually about things and events, 

A third position is taken by Ausubel (1964). He admits that 
children have some advantages over adults in foreign language 
learning as far as pronunciation and some intrinsic psychological 
factors go, but adults possess both a larger vocabulary and an 
ability to use grammatical generalizations which more than 
counterbalance the lack of the other capacities. He concludes 
that "adults can acquire languages more readily than children", 
and takes the position that "certain features of the audio- 
lingual approach are psychologically incompatible with effective 




learning processes in adults'' (p.420). On these two points there 
are undoubtedly similarities between Ausubel'^s article and the 
one by Newmark and Reibel. However, with regard to further 
argumentations and conclusions » the two articles have little 



In the rest of the article the author discusses some audiolingual 
techniques which he finds inappropriate for adults. These are 
the rote learning of phrases, inductive learning of grammar, 
avoidance of the native language, the prior presentation of 
materials in spoken form (the "natural order"), and the "natural 
speed rendition" of the second language. As alternatives to these 
techniques he proposes in respective order: meaningful pattern 
drills, deductive grammatical generalizations, the indirect 
learning of new terms for familiar concepts through native 
language terms, simultaneous exposure to written form of the 
material, and initial slower rate of speech, which is progres- 
sively accelerated. 

The articles reviewed above demonstrate that there exist widely 
differing and even opposing ideas among linguists as to the 
language learning capacities of adults, and consequently as to 
how adults are best taught a language. It is also apparent 
that none of these authors consider adults inferior language 
learners in an "artificial" situation, while few deny that 
children maka better and more rapid progress in a "natural" 
situation. 

1.2.A Summary 

Developments in linguistics in the past fifteen years or so 
have intensified the age~old controversy about a mechanistic 
versus a mentalistic view of language acquisition. As a re- 
sult, the audiolingual method, with its habit-forming techniques 
reflecting a behavior istic view of language acquisition, has 
been challenged and criticized seriously during the 1960''s. 
Cognition, as an element facilitating foreign language learning, 
provided by an analytical approach of comparing and contrasting 
second language patterns with native language equivalents, 
has been recommended as an alternative or complement to habit- 
forming techniques by many psychologists and linguists urging 
a re-evaluation of audiolingualism. 

Resulting from this controversy, discussions of both the 
theoretical and practical aspects of foreign language teaching 
have become characteristic of the profession. One example 
is Sweden, which, in recent years ^ has experienced a vigorous 
and long-lasting debate* 

The tremendous expansion of adult education in Sweden and else- 
where in the past few years has brought into focus the special 
problems of learning after adolescence. Although, as a rule, 
children acquire a language in the ^'natural^' way more readily 
than adults, there is no reaison to believe that children are 
also superior to adults when learning languages in an "artificial" 
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way» e.g. in a classroom. However, there is considerable agreement 
that» since a human being^s language learning capacity changes as 
he grows older, language teaching has to be shaped with special 
regard to the age of the learners. 

The research described in this study should be viewed against 
the background outlined above. It is only through experimental 
research that we can gain a better insight into the language 
learning process. Proper knowledge of the mental process of 
second language learning in various types of learners may 
eventually reveal the secret of appropriate teaching methods. 
This prospect, however, seems to be far beyond our horizon, and 
therefore research must have other, more immediate objectives as 
well. It appears that the natural contribution of research to 
the improvement of language teaching ought to be made by evaluating 
the merits of various teaching procedures at different age, profi- 
ciency and aptitude levels. Without empirical evidence from 
carefully controlled experiments language teaching will, in all 
likelihood, continue to be based on faith in one method or another, 
experience, and intuition. "Scores of successful teachers follow 
their intuitions, and often with good results. But we will never 
settle for letting our intuit is decide the crucial modus operandi *' 
(Frey, 1968, p. 351). Beside* uch subjective measures as faith, 
experience, and intuition, valuable as they may be in the teaching 
profession, are likely to lead to conflict and meaningless debates 
whenever they underlie recommendations to be followed by others. 

Reviewing recent methods and trends in second language teaching, 
Hammerly finds it difficult to escape the feeling that ''the pro- 
fession moves from fad to fad to fad because of lack of evidence 
to support any of its practices. The only hope remains in a 
thorough, careful program of experimentation"^ (1971, p. 504). In 
his view a series of short- and long-terra experiments in second 
language teaching over a period of about eight years would give 
the answers '*to most of the questions that our profession has been 
pondering and arguing about for many, many years" (Ibid., pp. 504-505). 

Experimental research aimed at testing theories of language 
acquisition and/or the efficiency of teaching procedures meets 
with many difficulties. As Bosco and Di Pietro say, "Unfortunately, 
language instruction has so many facets that strict controls 
necessary for experimentation are not readily established and 
maintained and the performance of students is not easily evaluated*' 
(1970, p.l). It is the large-scale experiments, e.g. those aimed 
at testing the efficiency of teaching methods in all-round language 
proficiency, that leave so many variables uncontrolled that con- 
vincing conclusions are difficult to draw. On the other hand, 
small-scale experiments in which all variables, except for the 
experimental one, are under rigid control, are usually carried out 
in such unrealistic settings that results are difficult to apply to 
ordinary classroom conditions. 

In our case a large-scale experiment was not only far beyond our 
resources, it was also outside the scope of our interest and objectives* 
Besides, there seems to be a growing scepticism about large-scale ex- 
periments. This is expressed, for instance, by Bosco and Di Pietro: 
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"We are convinced that research which attempts to danonstrate the 
superiority of one strategy over any other is misdirected because 
of the multiplicity of features underlying each strategy and the 
problem of co-occurrence of features across strategies. Any 
effective evaluation must be done in terms of feature of strategy 
rather than of strategy considered as a global entity" (1970. p,3. 
Note 4). 7 . F t 

In our experiment we concentrated on the teaching and learning 
of grammatical structures . The reasons why we have selected 
this particular problan will be given in Section 1.2.5. 

The study of research in applied linguistics reveals great dearth 
of investigations in which attention is paid to the language 
teaching/learning problems of those adults who have lev educational 
and linguistic background. Moreover, experiments comparing the 
effectiveness of various teaching techniques at various age levels 
are lacking. By selecting, as subjects, adults who have basic 
education only, and by planning replications of our investigation 
at other age levels, both adults and adolescents, it is hoped that 
the present experiment may serve as a contribution to filling in 
these gaps. 

1.2.5. Why Grammar? 

Our decision to investigate the effectiveness of two approaches 
to grammar teaching was mainly due to two major considerations; 

(1) achieving grammatical competence is one of the key- 
stones in the acquisition of second language skills, 
and 

(2) the teaching of grammar has long been, and still is, 
One of the most controversial issues of second language 
teaching. 

In order to clarify some concepts about grammar we shall make use 
of H.H. Stern's statements in "Grammar in Language Teaching".! 
In this paper Stern distinguishes between grammar A which is 
"the full hypothetical competence of the native speaker of the 
total grammar of his language" and grammar B , i.e. "a descriptive 
statement or analysis of grammar A.^^ Since "no foreign language 
learner can be expected to master the full complexity and grammatical 
nuances that constitute the mastery of the native speaker," the 
competence to be achieved in a particular foreign language course 
cannot be but a selection from grammar A. "Selection is an inherent 
characteristic of all methods. No man can teach the whole of a 
language'^ Mackey says (1965, p. 161). We shall label such a selection 
grammar Al and the corresponding descriptive statements grammar Bl . 
Since it is both possible and reasonable to devise different grammar 
syllabuses, we can speak of any number of restricted grammar compe- 
tences (Al, A2, A3, etc.) and their descriptive statements (Bl, B2, 



We are referring to a mimeographed copy of this p&Par. We have 
learnt from Dr. Stern through personal communication that the article 

has not been published in this version. It was written in 1968 as a 
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discussion paper. 




B3, etc.). 



There is little doubt that all foreign language teaching has to 
aim at being ''grammatical", or in other words, it has to attempt 
to impart to the learners grammatical competence within the 
limits of its grammar Al, Carroll holds that "'knowing the 
language* means, first of all, knowing its phonology and grammatical 
structure, for the common core of material which must be learned 
in these areas is relatively fixed in comparison with the learning 
of vocabulary'* (1963, p, )• To Fries learning a new language 
without learning the grammar of that language is an impossibility 
(1946, in Byrne, p,40), and in Lado's opinion "Anyone using a 
language must use its grammar; mere words without grammar do not 
constitute a language (1964, p. 90). In Brooks' words ''grammar 
is to language what anatomy is to the human body" (1964, p,153). 
Returning to Stern, we may say that his statement that all teachers 
welcome and aim at teaching pupils skill in grammar Al seems well 
justified. We can, therefore, conclude with Stern that "non- 
controversial is that language courses should lead to defined 
grammatical competence," i.e. grammar Al. What is controversial 
is whether, in order to reach competence in grammar Al, it is 
necessary to study grammar Bl, or in other words, to learn rules 
^f grammar and to acquire grammar concepts, or whether such rules 
and concepts are really only a hindrance, an encumbrance, and 
added complication." 

If we relate what has been said above to the various methods 
presented in previous sections, we find that three of them, 
namely the direct method, the audiolingual method, and the modified 
direct method represent, in varying degrees, methods in which the 
teaching of formal grammar is de-emphasized. Common to these 
methods is that grammar is taught inductively and preferably 
without explicit explanations. However, while the audiolingual 
method and the modified direct method make use of a carefully 
selected and limited grammar Al, the direct method does not aim 
at teaching such a clearly defined grammar. As Rivers says, the 
study of grammar in the direct method was confined to those areas 
which were continually being used in speech" (1968, p. 19). The 
direct methodists did not deny the importance of grammaticalness, 
but failing to elaborate a grammar Al, they covered incoherent 
areas of the vast surface of grammar A, which was likely to re- 
sult in inaccurate fluency, and non-grammatical use of the target 
language . 

What we eventually did in our investigation was to devise and 
use two strategies aiming at grammatical competence within the 
limits of our particular grammar Al. The one without formal 
grammar we called the implicit (IM) method, the other, emphasizing 
the role of grammar Bl, we labeled the explicit (EX) method. 



In the article referred to in this section. Stern uses the labels 
grammar C and grammar D for what we call grammars Al and Bl. Our 
labels have been chosen in order to emphasize that the restricted 
grammar is always a part of the entirety. 
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It may be mentioned that the particular grammar Al determining 
the aims of the experimental lesson series is actually part of 
the granmiar curriculum for the comprehensive school level, although 
— depending on the course — the grammatical structures selected for 
our purposes usually do not occur until grades 8 and 9. 

As has been shown, the approach to grammatical competence without, 
or with limited use of, formal grammar is characteristic of several 
methods that have played leading roles in foreign language teaching. 
This in itself seems to justify experimental research in which the 
effectiveness of such a non-grammatical approach is seriously put 
to the test. It is true that the number of those who dogmatically 
reject the teaching of formal grammar is small, and that the 
majority suggest that grammar should be used in varying degrees 
depending on age and other factors. Especially common is the 
belief both among teachers and linguists that the younger the 
student the less explicit the teaching of grairanar should be, and 
that adult learners want and need grammar rules and explicit ex- 
planations (cf. pp. 1:34 ff.). The question arises then whether 
an experiment in which adults are exposed to a treatment completely 
devoid of grammar Bl is justified at all. In our opinion it is, 
the reasons being as follows: 

(1) However convincing the argument that the need for explicit 
explanations increases with age, this assumption — as any 
other — has to be substantiated by empirical evidence. 

(2) We must distinguish between different types of adult 
learners—a heterogeneous population indeed. Adults 
learning a second language are easily associated with 
undergraduates or other groups whose ability to reason 
and apply rules in practice is well developed. In the 
present study, however, it is a different type of adult 
learner we have in mind (cf. p.l:29. Note 1). If we agree 
with Stern that "A general principle might be that the 
younger the learner, the lower his educational level , 
and the lens experience he has in language learning 

the smaller and the more carefully dosed should be the 
load of formal grammar** /emphasis supplied^ the "non- 
grammatical*' method seems justified when teaching 
adults represented by our experimental population. 

(3) In the teaching of foreign languages to groups with 
participants of different nationalities— probably with 
no common language for communication between teacher and 
student — the possibilities for using an analytical method 
are rather limited. At any rate, comparisons between 
the structure of the target language and that of the 
native tongue are hardly possible, and therefore, other 
methods must be tested. In view of present trends in 
immigration it can be assumed that the need for teaching 
both the language of their new homeland and other foreign 
languages to multi-national groups of adult learners will 
increase in the future. 

(4) An experiment like the one described in the present study 
may not only confirm or refute the assumptions about the 
necessity of more formal grammar at the adult level, but — 
if followed up by replication studies at different age 
levels — may yield valuable information on assumed differences 

in the learning of grammatical, patterns between various age groups. 
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Objectives 



The main objective of the research described in this study is to 
test which of two major language learning theories provides a 
better basis for the teaching of second language grasmar to adults. 
This objective is to be achieved by assessing the relative effective- 
ness of two methods of teaching graniaar. The experimental treatment 
which we call the implicit method (IM) is based on the audio-lingual 
habit theory, and reflects a mechanistic view of language learning, 
while the explicit method (EX) relies on the cognitive code-learn- 
ing theory, and reflects a mentalistic view. The terms o£ the two 
theories originate from Carroll and are def?.ned in one of his 
articles (1965). His definitions are also quoted in this study 
(see Section 3.5). 

Theoretically the following alternative results can be expected: 
(1) one experimental method will result in better learning than the 
other, (2) no differences will be found, and (3) the methods will 
produce different learning effects in different skills. 

Vlhether or not any differences are found in the entire achievement 
of the two groups, there is the possibility that progress may vary 
on the different grammatical structures taught. Therefore, the 
experiment has been planned so that the students'* progress on five 
different individual structures can be evaluated. 

It can also be expected that the experimental methods will suit 
different types of learuers in different degrees. Therefore, another 
objective of the experiment is to investigate possible interaction 
between methods on the one hand and age, proficiency, and aptitude 
on the other. 

Since it is commonly held that learning is largely dependent on 
motivation and attitude, one important objective is to assess 
possible attitudinal differences generated by the two treatments, 
irrespective of the results with regard to learning. Attitudes 
toward the different teaching techniques will also be investigated. 

As the experiment is dependent on adequate teaching materials and 
evaluation instruments, it offers good opportunities for developing, 
trying out, and evaluating alternative instructional materials and 
various types of tests. 
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Introduction 



Methods of teaching foreign languages have long attracted research 
interest, but it is mainly in the last decade that controlled 
comparative studies, based on defined theories of learning, have 
been carried out. Experiments conducted before the 1960s were 
often inadequately controlled, and the instructional techniques 
investigated were not closely linked to theories and findings 
in learning psychology. The controversy over audiolingual versus 
traditional methods during the 1950s and 1960s, intensified by 
the alleged lowering of standards in the schools, brought about 
a rising demand for an objective assessment of the merits of 
various contemporary teaching practices. Also, in hand with 
this urge for empirical evidence to guide the profession, new 
developments in linguistic theory led to a challenge on theo- 
retical grounds of certain assumptions concerning the nature of 
the language acquisition process. 

This survey, therefore, deals primarily with fairly recent studies 
on methods in language-training, notably those which compare 
audiolingual and traditional approaches to the teaching of 
grammar.^ In view of the rather unfortunate neglect, or ignorance, 
of research findings in this field of applied linguistics — which 
may be due to a lack of easily accessible surveys — the account 
has been made fairly extensive and detailed, so that the reader 
may get a rough estimate of the scope and nature of the research 
going on. This in no way implies that the infoimation here 
supplied is exhaustive or sufficient. For a just and f»xact 
appraisal of the significance of each individual piece of research 
the reader is always referred to the invest igator'^s own report. 

The focus of interest is on studies investigating the effect of 
grammatical explanations on language acquisition. Apart from 
this main objective, some special attention is also given to 
the role of deduction and induction in grammar learning, since 
they are the pi^inciples inherent in the two methods used in the 
present study. Closely connected with the deduction-induction 
aspect of language learning is the proper timing of the explana- 



The Agard and Dunkel investigation, carried out between 1945 and 

1948, has been included mainly because of its pioneer character 

and because of the wide attention it has been given in the literature. 

Deductive language teaching refers here to techniques which give 
explanations at an early stage of practice: inductive teaching 
either gives no explanations at all or gives them as generalizations 
at the end of practice. The terms directed and discovery learning 
have also been used with reference to these techniques. 
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tion in the practice sequence. Experiments dealing with this 
problem are reported* 

Research with obviously limited relevance to the normal class- 
room situation, such as verbal learning experiments with paired 
associates » has not been considered. 

A distinction has been made between studies investigating overall 
language proficiency and discrete studif^is investigating specific 
aspects of the language learning process, mainly the acquisition 
of grammar. 

2.2 Broad Comparisons 

This section will review broad comparisons between traditional 
and audiolingually oriented methods of language teaching, or, in 
more modem terminology, between cognitive code*-learning and habit- 
forming methods. 



The first large-scale attempt at this kind of evaluation was the 
Agard and Dunkel investigation conducted just after the Second World 
War, in which data from a large number of high schools and colleges 
throughout the United States were collected and analyzed (Agard and 
Dunkel, 1948). Only limited conclusions can be drawn from the study, 
since it was not, as Carroll observes, very strictly controlled. 
The objectives of many courses in the experiment were rather imprecise — 
which made measurement of them a difficult task — , there was no exact 
check on classroom activities, and data on previous knowledge of the 
language were not collected (Agard and Dunkel, pp. 10-11). 

Results were reported in very general terms: 

. . the majority ^of the 'oral-aural' students/ were observed to 
have a continuing production superior to that of conventional students 
who were taught to speak by rules of ^how the letters are pronounced', 
and who have never heard a native speaker" (pp. 287-288) . 

"By and large, experimental students failed to understand the phono- 
graphically recorded utterances of an unfamiliar native speaker, 
delivering unfamiliar though easy material, significantly better 
than did conventional students" (p. 289). 

"In gmeral, . . . the experimental groups did not demonstrate so 
high a level of reading proficiency at the end of their first or 
second year as did conventional studonts. In a number of cases the 
results were significantly poorer" (p. 290). 

"In the vocabulary parts of the reading tests, the experimental students 



Carroll (1963): "The Agard-Dunkel study should be regarded as a 
comparative survey study rather than as a true experiment. Exact 
controls and rigorous experimental design were lacking, and few 
penetrating measures were taken" (p. 1067). 
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knew fewer words than conventional groups" (p. 290). 

"On the grammar sections of the Co7operative tests, experimental 
students generally tended to be as- successful as conventional 
groups" (p. 290). 

Thus, conventional and "oral-aural" methods seemed to produce 
comparable learning results on an overall count. 



A very thorough and careful attempt at assessing the relative 
effectiveness of an audiolingual and a traditional multiple- 
approach method was made at the University of Colorado in 1960-62 
(Scherer and Wertheimer, 1964). Some 300 beginners of German, 
distributed over the two methods by random assignment, were taught 
the language for two semesters by specially instructed teachers. 
There were no learning theories specified as bases for the two 
methods, but the techniques used can be related to the habit- 
formation theory and the cognitive code-learning theory later 
formulated by Carroll (1965, p.278). The audiolingual groups 
received only aural-oral training in the first twelve weeks; 
reading and writing practice was delayed until the thirteenth 
week. Over the year, there was an emphasis on structure 
drills and laboratory work, although, which should be noted, 
directives allowed both grammar and other explanations in connec- 
tion with pattern practice, as well as translation when deemed 
expedient. The traditional p.roups practised all skills from the 
first week but did not make use of the laboratory. Contrastive 
grammatical analysis was made a regular feature of the lessons. 
Grammatical terminology was taught and employed in the preparation 
and interpretation of reading material, and the written exercises 
included translation into the target language. 

Originally the investigators had planned to run the experiment over 
two years, but because of practical difficulties it became impossible 
to give differentiated instruction in the third and fourth semesters. 
The students participating in the experiment had to be distributed 
among the ordinary classes, which naturally tended to even out 
differences obtained after the first year. At the end of each 
semester all groups were given test batteries consisting of 
speaking, listening, reading, and writing tests. Some of the 
readin(5 and writing tests involved English-to-German and German-to- 
English translation. In addition a number of tests measuring certain 
other skills, motivation and attitudes, were administered. 

An overall proficiency score computed at the end of each semester 
showed that there was no material difference in achievement between 
the audiolingual traditional groups. The following is a brief 
record of achievement in the various skills: 

(1) Listening comprehension. The audiolingual groups was signi- 
ficantly better at the end of the second semester. At the 
end of the fourth semester there was no difference between 
audiolingual and traditional students. 
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(2) Speaking. The audiolingual students were significantly 
better throughout the experiment, 

(3) Reading. The traditional group was significantly better 
at the end of the first year. The difference remained at 
the end of the second year but was no longer significant. 

(4) Writing. The traditional group was significantly better 
throughout the experiment. 

(5) German-to-English translation. There was a highly significant 
difference favoring the traditional students. This difference 
continued throughout the second year. 

(6) English-to-German translation. The traditional students 
displayed a significant superiority during the first year. 
By the end of the second year the difference was no longer 
significant. 

The general conclusion that one can draw from these results must 
be that the two teaching methods did not differ in overall effective 
ness, although, depending upon what features had been emphasized 
in the lessons, quite substantial differences were obtained in 
the various isolated skills tested. From this it would follow, 
then, that the goals we set for language instruction should decide 
what teaching method to employ. 

Two remarks will conclude this review. Firstly, as the main 
objective of the experiment was to test the relative merits of 
two full-blown teaching methods, aiming at general language 
proficiency, it is difficult to say to what extent the findings 
can be generalized to our more specific field of inquiry, namely 
how one acquires grammatical proficiency in a language. The 
Colorado experiment assessed overall achievement attained in two 
commonly used teaching methods, but the basic problem of whether 
second language acquisition is a matter of forming habits or 
developing conscious control of grammatical structure was never 
attacked, nor, indeed, was this primarily intended. Secondly, 
while many difficult variables were held under control, the most 
important one, teacher performance, was not really "neutralized". 

Admittedly, most comparative method studies exhibit the same 
weakness in design, but until this problem has been seriously 
tackled and solved no really conclusive research results can be 
hoped for. 



Another complex comparative study on foreign language teaching 
methodology was undertaken in Pennsylvania between 1965 and 1969 
by Smith and his research team (Smith and Berger, 1968; Smith and 



Cf, Rivers (1968): "The effectiveness of any method in a particular 
situation is a function of the actual classroom performance of the 
individual teacher" (p. 50). 




Baranyi, 1968; Smith, 1969). Stated very generally the aims were 
to evaluate three teaching strategies: a "traditional" method (TLM), 
and two audiolingually oriented methods ("functional skills" method, 
labeled FSM, and "functional skills plus grammar", labeled FSG) . 
Utilizing three types of language laboratory equipment (tape 
recorder, audio*active syistem, and audio-active-record system), 
they also tried to determine the best teaching strategy — language 
laboratory combination. Other objectives included studies of 
suitable predictors of foreign language achievement, intercorrelations 
among language skills, instructional materials, and the role of the 
teacher in language training. 

In the first year 104 classes of French and German made up the 
experimental population. They were taught by carefully instructed 
teachers, who adhered to certain pedagogical principles decided 
upon by a panel of prominent foreign language experts. Field 
consultants and instructional guides observed classroom activity 
and gave additions! advice to the teachers, in order to ensure that 
the intentions *. id plans of the project staff were satisfactorily 
implemented. 

The teaching strategies were to have the following distinguishing 
characteristics, according to the expert panel: 



TLM - Use of the native language predominant; translation 
exercises; grammatical structures to be organized 
and analyzed before practised in class. 

FSM - Target language to be used throughout the lessons, 
except for describing grammar; the "natural order" 
or language skills to be observed (i.e. hearing — 
speaking—reading — writing); printed material 
always to be preceded by oral presentation. 

FSG - As FSM, but with some emphasis on the explanation 
of grammar in connection with pattern drills. 



The difference between FSM and FSG does not seem to be very distinct 
judging from the lists of general criteria in Smith and Berger 
(1968, pp. 21-25). Thus, the comparison here seems really to be 
between one audiolingual strategy and a traditional strategy. To 
this should also be added that FSM allowed the use of English for 
clarification of difficult points and that the teacher was instructed 
to answer all questions concerning grammar. Further, there is 
some evidence from the "adherence to strategy" ratings by classroom 
visitors that there was no radical difference between the TLM and FS 



Because of the scope of the investigation, this review can only 
describe the general outline and give main results. For details 
and fuller discussion the reader is referred to the full Penn- 
sylvania reports. The Modern Language Journal , 53 (1969), 
Foreign Language Annals, 3 (1969). and Lindblad and Levin (1970), 
pp. 8-17. 




methods with raspect to oral practice in class. Carroll observes 
in his interpretation of the results: "From this evidence ^adherence 
to strategy • ratings^ it would appear that the TIM students used 
oral language more than they were supposed to, and the FSG and FSM 
students used it much less than they were supposed to. . . . With 
respect to oral language, the 'traditional' method was not as 
distinct from the 'functional skills' methods as would be desired 
for a clear-cut experiment" (Carroll, 1969, p. 218). 

Connnents in the reports give similar indications: "Field consultants 
observed students in TLM classes pronouncing the foreign language 
more than had been anticipated, mile exemplary 'traditional' 
teaching has never excluded the spoken language, it was presumed to 
have been utilized less than it was in reality observed" (Smith and 
Baranyi, 1968, p. 41)." "The area in which all three strategies 
seem to have deviated the most from expected norms was that of 
class time spent in student p?onunciation of the foreign language. 
In the four 'traditional' classes both the teacher and student 
spoke the second language more than was expected. In the 'functional 
skills' strategies the students did not speak as much as might have 
been expected but were still rated as 'Good' to 'Fair' in the 
amount of time spent in speech production" (p. 53). Valdman, 
finally, points out that "the most vulnerable aspect of the 
research is the establishment of the three teaching strategies 
and control of adherence to assigned strategies on the part of 
participating teachers" and that "the criteria are stated in 
sometimes vague and imprecise terms, and this makes evaluation of 
adherence to the particular strategy on the part of participating 
teachers difficult indeed" (Smith, 1969, p. 123). Lange (1968, p.291) 
expresses a similar opinion. 

Therefore, without playing down the significance of this important 
study, we believe that the design could have been substantially 
improved if a stricter distinction between the methods had been 
maintained. Imprecise distinctions in comparison studies necessarily 
diminish the chances of detecting true differences. 

The following are the main findings after the first year of the 
study: 



1 



See Smith and Berger (1968), Tables 2-4, and Smith and Baranyi 
(1968), Tables 2-4 and 9-11. 

This remark was of course made with reference to the panel's 
definition of TLM, which did not leave much room for the spoken 
language. On the other hand, by prescribing "predominant use 
of the native language" in TLM, the panel may actually have 
created an untrue representation of traditional teaching methods 
as far as oral practice goes. 
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* The traditional** students were superior or equal 
to ''functional skills'* students on all measures. 

- The language laboratory system, used twice weekly, 
had no appreciable effect on class achievement. 

* No ''optimum** combination of teaching strategy and 
language laboratory system could be found* 

* Female students achieved better results than male 
students. On a number of measures the difference 
was significant. 

- *!rraditional** classes proceeded more rapidly than 
**Functional Skills** classes. 



The objectives were further investigated in the second year of the 
study, when twenty-eight new classes (700 students) participated in 
a replication study with the same experimental design as in the 
first year. The results confirmed the findings of the original 
study (see above). Further, fifty intact experimental classes 
(1090 students) received continued differential treatment with 
minor alterations in design. Some of the achievement tests, dating 
back to 1939-40, were replaced by more modern versions. Major 
results at the end of the second year were: 



- The superiority of TLM was not as pronounced as after 
the first year. However, ** traditional** classes scored 
significantly higher in reading and equalled **functional 
skills** classes in the other language skills, 

- The language laboratory arrangements j used twice 
weekly, did not contribute measurably to learning. 

- Student interest in language instruction declined 
throughout the study, independent of teaching strategy. 



The experimental classes were observed for another two years under 
approximately the same conditions. After the third year the in- 
vestigators concluded that the **traditional** students equalled or 
significantly exceeded **functional skills*' students on the listening 
and reading tests. In the last year the number of experimental 
students left was naturally quite small (N « 92, i.e. 2 per cent 
of the original population). The summary of results reads: **Level IV 
(fourth year) results support earlier findings that there is no 
advantage favoring *Functional Skills* classes in performance on 
tests designed to measure functional skills** (Smith, 1969, p. 44). 

As could be predicted, these somewhat startling findings gave 
rise to much controversy and a meticulous scrutiny of procedures 
and data. The most common critical arguments raised concern the 
measurement instruments, the lack of random assignment of classes 
to treatments, inadequate control of teacher performance, use of 
different instructional materials for the different groups, and 
the way in which language laboratories were used. Some of the points 
made in the discussion seem irrelevant, or even misplaced. Suffice 
it here to say that the crucial question is whether teaching 
strategies were accurately defined and adhered to. In our view, 
the provisions made for meeting requirements in this respect were 




not quite sufficient. Distinctions between strategies were not 
clear enough and classroom activity did not seem to be under very 
strict control. 



Stilly in spite of some severe criticism^ the Pennsylvania study 
must be regarded as one of the most significant pieces of research 
in language teaching in recent years. As Sirith (1970) points out, 
its results **have far-reaching potential when interpreted cautiously 
and with proper qualification** (p*207). 



According to a resume in Language and Language Behavior Abstracts 
DuskovS and Benes (1968) compared two methods of teaching Spanish 
based on the behavior is tic and cognitive theories of language 
learning. In contrast to the audiolingual group the cognitive 
students were given exercises intended to develop conscious 
understanding of structural relations. The grammar was presented 
deductively, and all language skills were practised simultaneously 
from the beginning* 

No important differences were found between the two treatment 
groups as regards listening comprehension and speaking. The 
cognitive group achieved better results than the audiolingual 
group in the reading and \/riting tests* 



The two major language teaching strategies outlined by Carroll 
(1965) were also put to the test in a comparative study at Turdue 
University in the academic year 1966-67 (Chastain and Woerdehoff , 
1968). College students who took introductory Spanish were 
randomly assigned to audiolingual or cognitive treatment groups. 
In the audiolingual classes instruction concentrated on the 
manipulation of structural patterns, mainly in oral but also in 
written exercises. Grammar was taught inductively and the **natural 
order** of language skills was maintained. In the cognitive classes 
exercises were intended to develop conscious control of the 
language; grammatical structures were explained before practice. 
All language skills were practised from the beginning. The cognitive 
approach was not of a traditional kind. In facti it was quite 
modern in that it involved a great deal of oral practice and very 
little translation. Instruction was given by two class teachers, 
who had to follow the rules and principles of the experimental 
methods in conducting the lessons. The groups used different text- 
books . 



Cf. the researchers'* recommendation to the profession after the 
seconc year **That future research include more ptecise definitions 
of * traditional teacher* and *audiolingual teacher* based on detailed 
physical and verbal interaction analysis** (Smith, 1969, p. 18). 



DuskovH and Benes 



Chastain and Woerdehoff 



^ Vol. 3, 1969, p. 1422. 
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For various reasons there was a considerable loss of subjects in 
the experiment, so that after one year of study only 99 students 
remained out of the initial sample of 169. However, t^ tests showed 
that there were no significant differences in background variables 
between the groups in the final sample. 

Treatment effects were measured at the end of the second semester 
with four post-tests covering each of the four language skills. 
A number of analyses of variance were carried out for each of the 
skills. 

The results of this study can be summarized as follows: 

(1) Listening compaiiension. There were no significant differences 
between the two methods. The direction of difference was 
toward the cognitive students. 

(2) Speaking. Again no significant differences could be inferred 
between the two methods. The direction of difference favored 
the audiolingual students. 

(3) Reading. The cognitive group did significantly better than 
the audiolingual group. 

(4) Writing. All scores were in favor of the cognitive groups. 

The investigators conclude that there is a clear tendency toward 
the cognitive code-learning theory. In fact, in a comparison 
between those students who had had no prior training in Spanish 
all the results were in favor of the cognitive method. The authors 
also draw the wider conclusions that deductive presentation of 
material is more effective than inductive and that analysis is more 
effective than analogy. 

The achievement of those experimental students who continued the 
Spanish course in ordinary classes for the third and fourth 
semesters was measured in a follow-up study (Chastain, 197C). 
After the third semester the direction of difference was still 
in favor of the cognitive students, but at the end of the fourth 
semester all subjects seemed to have adjusted to the more neutral 
classroom practice, so that differences could no longer be noticed. 

Case^ 

Casey (1968) investigated the relative merits of two approaches 
to language teaching (oral vs. conventional) used in Finnish 
secondary schools. On the basis of the results of a Methods ?rofile 
questionnaire, a number of "extreme method" teachers were identified. 
Fifty students who had studied under these teachers were then 
matched and paired on a number of variables, such as language 
proficiency, age, sex, "year-hours" of instruction in English, and 
foreign travel. A series of proficiency tests, constructed by the 
investigator, were then administered. 

On the oral test battery, "oral" students recognized more phonemic 
distinctions, had somewhat better pronunciation, and constructed 
more complice. ed oral dialogue than "conventional" students. The 
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differences were not statistically significant. The "conventional" 
students did better on the test of fluency and on the translation 
tests* In the latter case the difference was significant. 

These results should be interpreted with some caution. Several 
variables* are not under experimental control and the crucial 
methods scale does not seem to be very reliable. 

Mueller 

Yet another empirical study with the aim of evaluating two teaching 
methods based on the audiolingual habit theory and the cognitive 
code-learning theory has recently been reported by Mueller (1971). 
The experiment involved five different two-semester French courses 
at the University of Kentucky, three of which were taught according 
to audiolingual principles and two according to cognitive code- 
learning principles. Three lessons a week were given, plus a 
weekly lecture. The lessons were taught by graduate assistants 
with no prior teaching experience, while the lectures were given 
by the investigator. The investigator also visited the lessons, 
held regular meetings with the assistants > and administered all 
tests. Teaching in the cognitive courses placed more emphasis 
on explanations, writing, generation — rather than manipulation — 
of sentences, and on exercises which contrasted sentence patterns, 
than did teaching in the audiolingual courses. 

Achievement was measured at the end of the second semester by 
means of the MLA Cooperative Tests. Main results are reported 
in the table: 

MLA Cooperative Test Results (Mean Scores) 







Listening 


Reading 


Writing 




1 


17 


24 


50 


Audiolingual 




21.2 


24.2 




Courses 


2 


46.4 




3 


18.7 


28 


_x 


Cognitive 


1 


27.2 


29.3 


62.6 


Courses 


2 


24.5 


28.8 


64.5 



( Missing score) 



The cognitive courses achieved significantly higher mean scores 
than the audiolingual courses. Differences within treatments were 
smaller than differences between treatments. 

The attrition rate was significantly higher in the audiolingual 
courses than in the cognitive courses. 
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Thus the main finding of the Kentucky experiment was that cognitive 
code-learning courses produced better learning and higher motivation. 

Wide conclusions cannot be drawn from this experiment. Several 
factors other than treatment may have influenced the outcome. 
All courses did not use the same textbooks. There was no very 
close check on what kind of learning activities the students 
actually engaged in. The role of the inexperienced teachers is 
also uncertain. 

It should further be made clear that there was no very distinct 
differentiation between the teaching methods. Tattern drills 
were, for instance, recommended as homework to the weaker students 
in the cognitive courses, and explanations occurred in the 
audiolingual classes. * 

2.3 Specific Comparisons 

The studies dealt with here investigate specific aspects of 
second language learning. They center mostly around the problem 
of how best to teach grammatical correctness and the particular 
problem of whether structure drills are adequate means for that 
purpose. Some attention has also been devoted to experimental 
findings with bearing on arguments in the recent national discus- 
sion on methods in Sweden. 

McKinnon 

The use of patterned structure drills in current methods of 
language teaching derives more from language analysis than from 
psychological and pedagogical investigation. Linguists, and 
notably structural linguists, who were not necessarily experts 
on teaching, exerted an influence on language teaching methodology 
that was, before the breakthrough of transformational grammar, 
never seriously questioned. During the sixties there was, however, 
increasing doubt concerning the soundness of assumptions implicit 
in contemporary teaching methods, and various attempts at finding 
empirical evidence one way or the other were made. 

McKinnon (1965), for instance, found no empirical support in the 
literature for the widespread use of pattern drills as a practice 
method. In order to test their basis he launched an experiment 
with grade III children in which three independent variables were 
introduced: practice by three different methods (3 levels), in- 
ductive vs. deductive procedure (2 levels), and organization of 
materials (2 levels). The language taught was a simplified 
pidgin of New Guinea called ' olice Motu. Practice by Method 
One in the first variable consisted of imitation of recorded 
sentences, arranged in a typical pattern practice sequence. For 
Methods Two and Three the children were, in addition, provided with 
pictures representing the meaning of the sentences ("visual referents"), 



^ However, the difference was the same when audiolingual and 



cognitive courses using the same textbooks were compared. 
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Method Two children also imitated the model sentence (prompting 
technique) , while Method Three children attempted to formulate 
the correcc utterance before hearing the model sentence ( con- 
firmation technique) . 

The procedure variable is oZ immediate relevance to the aims 
of the preser4c study. In the inductive presentation children 
practised without any grammatical clarification of sentence 
structures, whereas in the deductive presentation structural 
features were pointed out and explained in connection with 
practice. 

In thc: material variable regular substitution of new vocabulary 
words in the drills contrasted with varied substitution. Since 
organization of teaching material is not a direct consideration 
in our study, vxe shall not go into detail on this point. 

Nine experimental lessons of fifteen minutes each were adminis- 
tered to 120 children individually. After the last lesson five 
criterion tests were given, consisting of both recognition and 
production tasks. Pictures were used in three of the tests, 
which presumably favored ?-Iethod Two and Three children somewhat 
since they had about cwice as much practice with pictured 
sentences as Method One children. To avoid teacher influence 
the teaching material was presented by means of a Language 
Master recording device into which cards could be inserted. On 
the cards there was a tape strip on which the practice sentences 
had been recorded. The pictures used in the experiment were also 
drawn on the cards. 

The criterion test results showed that the magnitude of method 
means was al«r:-3 in ascending: Method One, Method Two, Method 
Three. On almost all measures Method Three was significantly 
superior to Method One, and on many measures it was also superior 
to Method Two. Vocabulary was best learnt by Method Three; 80 
per cent of Method Three children attained full mastery of the 
new vocabulary, as against 45 and 51,5 per cent for Methods One 
and Two respectively. 

The deductive procedure had a marked beneficial effect on per- 
formance when used vxith Methods One and Two but made no difference 
\n.th Method Three. 

Overall, then, the confirmation technique in combination with 
"visual referents" was the most effective method with this 
category of lec»rners. The other major finding of interest was 
that children as young as 8 - 10 years can benefit from grammatical 
instructions. 

The author's reccmmendation to the profession is that "teachers 
who use methods one and two for practice can improve performance 
by using a deductive procedure" (p. 132). 
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Lim 



McKinnon^s findings inspired Lim (1968) to set up an experiment 
to investigate further the effects of prompting and confirmation 
techniques in the learning of grannnar. Other objectives were to 
investigate the effects of pictures versus translations and to 
study the effects of two different explanation-practice sequences: 
deductive and inductive procedure. The latter term is almost a 
misnomer here; the procedure referred to was at least "semi-deduc- 
tive** in that half of the practice was given after the explanation. 

The experimental design was similar to McKinnon'^s: the lessons 
were administered to 144 grade III children individually with the 
aid of a Language Master recording device; teaching comprised four 
Malay sentence patterns; duration of experimental schedule was two 
weeks; the required vocabulary was learnt before the experiment. 

The direction of results for the prompting-confirmation variable 
confirms McKinnon^s findings: the confirmation practice technique 
produced significantly better results on progressive learning, 
final vocabulary and both the production tests. 

No main effects were found on the procedure variable, which 
may be attributed to a contamination of induction and deduction 
principles. The difference between inductive and deductive pro- 
cedures was obviously too small to bring out any measurable 
effects. The author is well aware of this: "If one considered 
the procedure in terms of the duration of practice after the 
instructions were given, there was a difference of only four 
minutes between the procedures. In the deductive procedure, 
instructions were given at the beginning of eight minutes of 
practice or four minutes before the end of the practice. Also, 
in the review sessions the learners were reminded of the rules 
for the respective patterns before the practice, and the scores 
for number of times practiced included the learning as well as 
the review number of times practiced. This means that the distance 
between the two procedures is further reduced" (pp. 130-131) . The 
comparison was really between two kinds of deductive procedure 
rather than between deductive and inductive procedures. 

The picture-translation variable produced no significant differ- 
ences . 

Torrey 

Torrey (1966) compared a "traditional" and a "drill" technique 
in the learning of word order in Russian and found that subjects 
trained exclusively with pattern drills could translate sentences 
from written English to spoken Russian faster and more accurately 
than subjects trained with vocabulary plus grammar rules only. 
Drill subjects showed greater ability to imitate spoken Russian 
and performed better on a cloze test, where appropriate words were 
to be chosen to fill blanks in incomplete sentences. In a Russian- 
to-English translation test there were generally no significant 
differences. 
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A few comments seem in order. Firstly, the results should be 
evaluated on the basis of the following assumption, made by the 
investigator (p. 2): "According to one view grammar learning con- 
sists of understanding and remembering the formal descriptive 
rules for the formation of sentences. It should follow that a 
person who knew these rules and knew the words would be able to 
speak and understand the language with no further practice 
required " Emphasis addedj. 

The "rule" lessons were devised accordingly, i.e. with practically 
no application exercises. The decision to pit this rather odd 
approach to language instruction against a modern teaching technique 
probably rests on a misconception. However inadequate traditional 
teaching methods were from the functional skills point of view, 
they did certainly allow practice of rules, notably in translation 
exercises. In his review of the study Carroll (1966) points out: 
"The experiment does not really contrast a traditional grammar- 
translation method with an audiolingual ConeJ; instead, it contrasts 
practice in sentence construction with no practice in sentence 
construction" (p. 20). 

Secondly, a closer look at the experimental procedures reveals a 
number of sources of error that must be taken into account for a 
sound appraisal of the findings. Total learning time differed 
between the groups; it was substantially longer for the drill 
group (Table 2). The groups also used different types of 
teaching machines. All subjects, including the drill students, 
were given one and the same grammar lesson before training (p. 27). 
The basic achievement test consisted of English sentences to be 
translated into Russian "which closely resembled those used in 
demonstrations and in the drill training" (p. 35). 

"It seems", says the author in the Summary, "safe to conclude 
that our experimental test has shown that a pattern drill method 
of learning grammar produces greater skill than is reached without 
such drill and that the habits thus acquired resemble in several 
ways those of the native language." 

Wghl 

A study by Wohl (1967), conducted in Ecuador, was designed to 
investigate the value of transformational grammar in the teaching 
• of a second language. Two groups of girls, aged twelve to fifteen, 

I were given 42 English lessons, each containing a short dialogue, 

I vocabulary, and a grammar frame. The experimental group was 

also given a transformational analysis of the grammar pattern 
being practised, in addition to the regular grammar frame studied 
by all subjects. Both groups were together during experimental 
lessons, except when the experimental group was given the short 
transformational analysis. The lessons were taught by the inves- 
tigator "in order to eliminate the variable of 'teacher perform- 
ance'" (p. 3). 

Pour post- tests vjere administered. There was little difference 
between the groups in the early post-tests. Post-test 4 resulted 
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in a marked but insignificant difference in favor of the experi- 
mental group. 

The difference in treatment between the groups was probably too 
small to result in any measurable main effects. The transforma- 
tional analysis in the experimental group lasted only from one 
to three minutes , while the entire lesson averaged 43 minutes. 

The author'^s conclusion is that "the results of this study must 
be considered inconclusive" (p. 16). 

Xiem 

In a small-scale experiment carried out by Xiem (1969) to determine 
the importance of structural explanation in learning a foreign 
language twenty undergraduate students were divided into two treat- 
ment groups matched for language ability by means of a language 
aptitude test. They received instruction on Vietnamese grammatical 
structures in eight thirty-minute lessons. In the experimental 
groups the subjects studied a written explanation for five minutes 
prior to practice and drill — but after contextual presentation of 
the structure — whereas the control group had no clarification but 
instead were given additional practice for the corresponding 
period of time. In all other respects treatment was the same in 
the two groups. The experimental lessons were prepared and taught 
by the investigator. The subjects had no prior knowledge of the 
target language. After the training phase two achievement tests 
consisting of recognition and production subtests with oral stimuli, 
were administered, one immediately after the last lesson and one 
after an interval of twelve days (retention test). In the pro- 
duction tests the subjects were instructed to form new sentences 
after hearing stimuli in the target language and in the recognition 
tests they were to judge "grammaticalness" in a number of sentences. 
There was also a vocabulary test in which the subjects were asked 
to write the English equivalents of eighteen Vietnamese words 
presented orally. 

The achievement test scores showed that there was no difference 
between the groups in vocabulary acquisition. In the other 
achievement tests there x^as a consistent trend in favor of the 
experimental group. In one case the difference was significant. 

Summary of Mean Scores 



Achievement Test 1 




Achievement 


Test 2 (retention) 


Experimental 
group 


Control 
group 


Difference 


Experimental Control 

^^^..^ Difference 
group group 


Vocabulary 23.1 


23.3 


-0,2 


23 


22 1 


Recognition 45.6 


44.2 


1.4 


44.8 


40.7 4.1 feign.) 


Production 42 


38.2 


3.8 


40.4 


37.1 3.3 
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It should be kept in mind that the population was very small (N » 20), 
and that the teacher variable was not strictly controlled. As the in- 
vestigator taught the experimental lessons himself, there is the 
theoretical possibility that personal bias might have influenced 
the results. 



Tucker, Lambert, and Rigault (1969) investigated the importance 
of external direction in the learning of gender distinctions in 
French nouns. Four experimental groups of university students 
were given eight sessions of vocabulary training which aimed at 
the active mastering of some 160 items. In one of the experimental 
groups, comprising two classes, the teacher focused the students'* 
attention on the significance of the endings of the nouns 
( expl icit training) , while in another group (also comprising two 
classes) the subjects were left to discover the morphological 
regularities by themselves ( implicit training) . The two groups 
had the same amount of teaching and training. The results of 
this study indicated that vocabulary training on French nouns is 
more effective if the learner is given explicit information about 
certain characteristics (e.g. endings) that provide cues for 
gender distinctions. The groups which did not have such formal 
features pointed out to them did not sij^nificffntiy^inprotse their 
ability to make gender assignments. 



Extensive experimentation in the GUME project showed that there 
was no difference in learning effects between the following three 
approaches to teaching: Implicit method (gramt <r taught through 
pattern drills without explanations), Explicit-English method 
(pattern drills in combination with explanations in the target 
language), and Rrplicit-Swedish method (pattern drills in combinati 
with expla -^tions in Swedish). The methods will henceforth be 
referred to as Im, Ee, and Es, respectively. 

In the first year of study a total of 54 grade VII classes, or 
1011 pupils aged 14, were given differentiated instruction in 
three parallel experiments, identical in design. Three grammatical 
structures were taught: the do-construction (Lindblad, 1969), the 
some-any dichotomy (Carlsson, 1969), and the passive voice 
(Olsson, 1969). The experimental lessons diiiered only with 
respect to the explanation variable; approximately 75 per cent of 
the lesson was exactly the same for the three methods. To avoid 
the variable of teacher performance all lessons were recorded in 
advance and presented by means of tape recorders. 



The GUME studies have been described in detail in the reports 
quoted. This review will only suranarize briefly general outline 
and main findings. 
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The data were subjected to thorough statistical analysis, in- 
cluding a series of analysis of variance and covariance. As 
indicated, differences in progress scores between the three 
treatment groups were generally small and showed no consistent 
trend. 

In the second year two more field experiments were undertaken 
with minor alterations in design. In GUME 4 (Lindblad and Levin, 
1970) the number of experimental lessons was increased from 6 to 
12; the time for explanations in Ee and Es was shortened from 25 
to 20 per cent of total lesson time. The rest of the lesson — 
approximately 28 out of the 35 minutes of actual teaching time — 
was the same for the three methods. Grade VI pupils were used 
as subjects (N » 577). Various grammatical structures were taught. 

Again the three methods yielded equal learning results; in all 
analyses differences were insignificant. No interaction effects 
were found between intellectual ability and teaching method. 

The GUME 5 fol low-nip experiment (Levin and Olsson, 1971) taught 
the passive voice to grade VIII pupils (age level 15 years). 
Methods were not markedly differentiated: 85-90 per cent of the 
teaching was identical in the three series. The explanation 
variable was introduced for approximately A minutes in each 30 
minute lesson in the Ee and Es groups. 

No results that can be easily interpreted were obtained. In 
the main the outcome paralleled earlier findings; one significant 
difference was found — Es superior with pupils taking an easier 
course — but according to the authors this difference ^'should be 
interpreted with the utmost care" because of limited and "grossly 
unreliable" progress scores (pp. 122-123) . 

The overall picture from the GUME 1-5 studies, then, is that 
the three teaching strategies used resulted in equal learning. 



Another Swedish research project dealing with methodological 
problems is the UMT project in Malmo. In one experiment (Lindell, 
1966) beginners of German (aged 14) were taught the present tense 
of sein according to direct method practice, i.e. with no gram- 
matical analysis, translation, or comparison with the native ^ 
language, but with varied and plentiful oral exercises of both 
the imitative and productive kind. The training phase, consisting 
of five lessons* was given in languape laboratories; 65 students 
took part in the experiment. 7rior to the pre-test there were a 
few short introductory presentations of the structure. 

Although the instructional programs are reported to have functioned 
very well with almost ideal correct response rate, only moderate 
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progress was noted. The mean gain on the criterion measure was 
1.19 points. One calls to mind the disappointing results of the 
Pennsylvania study, although it is very likely that neither study 
fully exploited the potentials of the language laboratory. 

Because of the modest results attained in the language laboratory, 
a continuation lesson utilizing a grammar- translation method 
was given in two of the classes. The lesson consisted of con- 
ventional classroom instruction with practice based on trans- 
lation and comparison with the corresponding Swedish structure. 
After the lesson the post-test was again administered (post- 
test 2). The mean progress score for the 32 students after this 
single lesson — i.e. the difference between post-test 1 and post- 
test 2 — was 4.69 points. 

It is hazardous to draw conclusions from this experiment, 
especially since there was no control group, but it seems 
reasonable to assume that the main factor contributing to the 
improved score is better cognitive control of the problem. 
Language laboratory training alone, without proper classroom 
preparation, does not ensure satisfactory learning results, 
not even with comparatively young students and simple syntactic 
problems. 

Other investigations conducted in the DMT project merit 
attention Here we can make only brief mention of some results 
that can be related to the recent debate on language teaching. 

Lofgren (1966), studying vocabulary training at the intermediate 
level of German, found bilingual word-lists — with translation of 
the glosses into the native language — significantly more effective 
than monolingual word lists. 

Hall (1969) investigated teacher experience and attitudes on the 
basis of a questionnaire. Opinion among the 100 teachers in the 
sample tended to be toward the nepative on monolingual word 
lists and on the contrastive approach to teaching. Student 
attitudes toward twenty-one specified activities in foreign 
language lessons were studied by Magnus son (1968). Grannnar 
and German-to-Swedish translation were rated as the most 
useful and chorus reading and songs as the least useful. Work 
in the language laboratory and songs got the highest and 
"Kettenfragen" (e.g. Frage Karl ob er krank ist) and grammar 
got the lowest ratings on the list of "enjoyable** activities. 
Grammar was thus considered useful but dull by these fourteen- 
year-olds. They found singing enjoyable but of little practical 
use. 



A later experiment by Parent (1969) similarly resulted in 
significantly better learning for students using bilingual 
reading materials over students using monolingual materials. 
Dodson (1967) found that sentence-meaning can best be acquired 
and retained by means of the mother tongue. Use of the mother 
tongue did not have a detriment^l effect on performance during 
imitation exercises. 




Determining the role of translation in second-language learning 
was also the objective of very carefully controlled studies by 
Crothers and Suppes (1967, Experiments XV and XVI). Ihey found 
that translations facilitated language acquisition slightly, 
and that translation training on isolated words is more bene- 
ficial than training with complete sentences. 

The very complex experimental design does not allow a detailed 
account of the studies. Because of the strict experimental 
setting it is moreover uncertain as to whether the results are 
valid under normal classroom conditions. 

SjSberg and Trope (1968) compared a traditional deductive method 
of teaching grammar with an inductive "discovery method". The 
grammatical structure to be learnt was preposition followed 
by ing-fonn of the verb (which, incidentally, was one of the 
structures taught in our experiment). Forty-five matched pairs 
of sixth grade pupils (aged 13) were randomly assigned to the 
two treatment groups. In the deductive group the teacher gave 
an explicit verbal exposition of the rule, which the students 
were then to apply in exercises. The inductive group had exactly 
the same exercises, but no verbalized rule. The teaching material 
was also the same in the groups. Tests of IQ, achievement and 
retention were administered. The results favored the deductive 
group and the differences were significant in the immediate 
achievement tests. The tendency prevailed in the retention 
test five weeks later, but the difference was not significant. 

No interaction was found between intelligence and achievement 
in the deductive group. The same calculation was not made for 
the inductive group. 

The subjects were also tested on new items in order to assess 
positive and negative transfer effects. The deductive group 
were better able to apply their knowledge correctly in sentences 
that had not been practised in the experimental lessons, but 
they also exhibited a greater proportion of incorrect applications 
of the rule. But, as the investigators point out, this particular 
comparison is not really valid as the groups had not reached the 
same stage of initial learning. The tendency to use the rule 
indiscriminately, as well as the positive transfer effects, might 
have been equally strong among inductive and deductive students 
had they attained comparable learning results. 

Kramsk2 

Unfortunately the original documents of a Czeck experiment, 
reported by Kramsk^ (1970), were not available to us at the 
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time of writing* This resume is quoted from Language and Language 
Behavior Abstracts* 



The experiment sought to demonstrate the advantages of pattern 
drills over traditional teaching with grammatical rules. A 
group that had been taught by pattern drill retained sentence 
structure better than a group that had learnt by means of 
gramnatical rules* Better contact between teacher and students 
was established in the pattern drill group. 



A fundamental question in the teaching of grammar concerns the 
problem of the optimal sequence of explanation and practice. To 
simplify the discussion here we shall make a rough distinction 
between early and late explanations, i.e. with reference to 
their placement in the practice sequence. Argimients for late 
explanations of the structure being practised can be found in 
psychological theories of learning: "It has for some time been 
a well-seated tenet of the psychology of learning that a student 
more readily learns and more persistently retains what he has 
discovered for himself. If we accept this principle — and we 
have no reason not to — we must also apply it to the discovery 
of language structures by the student" (Barrutia, 1966, p. 159). 

Barrutia also presents arguments for early clarification 
referring to teachers advocating this strategy: "If we wait," 
say those teachers who favor giving the rule first, "until 
the end of a drill to explain what has been happening, we will 
have lost the benefit of a focal point while the drill was in 
progress • The student has no particular structure in mind to 
concentrate on while he practices. Success is extremely 
important and the student is immediately successful when he 
has been given the grammatical element involved^ because he 
can then fix his attention on it, confirm the rule, and be 
satisfied that he has learned it" (Ibid.). 

These conflicting theories of grammar learning reflect the old 
polarization between advocates of inductive, analogical teaching, 
seeing language learning as a matter of acquiring a set of 
automatic verbal habits, and advocates of deductive, analytical 
teaching, viewing effective second language learning as a mental 
process itquiring cognitive control of formal language properties. 

"olitzer (1968) tried to find empirical evidence in answer to 
this basic question. He conducted an experiment in which eight 
First Year classes of French and Spanish at the High School level 
were given four different treatments with the explanation as the 
only independent variable. 
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Treatment A The explanation preceded practice. 

B The explanation was given after an introductory 
presentation of the structure. 

C The explanation was given after all practice. 

D No explanation was given. Instead there was 
correspondingly more practice. 

Practice consisted of various kinds of drills, recorded by native 
speakers. The explanations were also recorded. Treatments were 
rotated among classes and patterns in order to counterbalance 
any chance influence on performance. Thus, one and the same 
class alternated between treatments for the different patterns. 
This was made possible by the administration of a post-test after 
each pattern (6 French and 6 Spanish). 

Analysis of covariance with language aptitude as a covariate was 
used in the analysis of treatment effects. Treatment ranks, 
calculated for each of the twelve patterns, can be summarized 
as follows: 



Spanish Classes 



French Classes 



Rank 



12 3 4 



Treatment A 3 1 0 2 

B 1 1 3 1 

C 1 4 1 0 

D 1 0 2 3 



Rank 



12 3 4 



Treatment A 3 1 2 0 

B 2 1 2 1 

C 0 0 1 5 

D 1 4 1 0 



If we add up the results of the two experiments in one table and 
assign a 4,3,2, or 1 point value to each rank from 1st to 4th we 
obtain the following comprehensive summaxry of results (point value 
sums within parentheses): 



Rank 







1 




2 




3 




4 


Treatment A 


6 


(24) 


2 


(6) 


2 


(4) 


2 


(2) 


B 


3 


(12) 


2 


(6) 


5 


(10) 


2 


(2) 


C 


1 


(4) 


4 


(12) 


2 


(4) 


5 


(5) 


D 


2 


(8) 


4 


(12) 


3 


(6) 


3 


(3) 



The tables have been adapted from the original report. 
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The mean of point value sums for training with explanations 
(Treatments A, B, and C) is 30.3. For training without explana- 
tions (Treatment D) the sum is 29.0. The table also indicates 
that an early explanation is more effective than one delayed 
till after main practice. 

To condense the main results even more, let us consider only 
1st and Ath ranks between early (Treatments A and B) and late 
— or no — explanations (Treatments C and D) : 





Rank 




1 A 


Early explanations 


9 4 


Late explanations 


3 8 



The same calculation for Treatments A and C brings us to the very 
center of the question of whether explanations should be introduced 
prior to or after main practice: 





Rank 




1 A 


Treatment A 




(Early explanations) 


6 2 


Treatment B 




(Late explanations) 


1 5 



The conclusions one can draw from Tolitzer's study is that it is 
not to the best advantage to introduce explanations after functional 
practice with patterns. Or, in the words of the investigator, 
"prolonged withholding of explanation (or complete absence) seems 
at least a fairly doubtful practice" (p. 330). This view, by the 
way, seems to reflect a change of opinion. Earlier Folitzer has 
stated that "rules ought to be sunnaries of ^the student "^s^ 
behavior" (1960, p. 6). 

Crothers and Suppes (1967) investigated morphology learning for 
the same purposes (Experiment XlV). Subjects were to learn the 
correct conjugation for the present tense of Russian verbs in 
two-word sentences according to different rule-example sequences. 
Subjects who were presented with the rule early in the sequence 
achieved a higher proportion of correct responses in the test phase 
than subjects who were given the rule after presentation of examples. 
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Berkenkanjg 



Results reported by Berkenkamp (1969) corroborate the findings 
by Politzer and Crothers/Suppes . She made an investigation of 
the order of presentation of gramraatical analysis in relation tc 
classroom practice. Two equated groups of twelve college students 
were taught five grammatical structures of Amharic (the national 
language of Ethiopia) with written explanations and oral class 
drill. An experimental group had the explanation after initial 
presentation of the structure (but before practice) , and a control 
group received the explanation only after they had practised the 
structure in class, i.e. at the end of the lesson. The experi- 
mental variable was the position of the explanation; everything 
else was common to the two groups. The instruction consisted 
of four one-hour lessons. Achievement was measured the day 
after the last lesson and again eight days later. Both aural 
recognition and oral production skills were tested. 

The test results consistently favored the experimental group. 
In some of the comparisons inter-group differences were statis- 
tically significant. The differences were smaller on the 
retention r . it. 

The investigator concludes that the results seem to show that 
grammatical analysis given at the initial stage of practice 
facilitates '^^rning more than analysis given at later stages. 

Werddiin 

The effects of inductive and deductive strategies in teaching 
have also been studied in other disciplines, but the findings 
cannot automatically be applied to second language learning. 
We need to know more about the correlation between the learning 
of a language and other kinds of learning before valid inferences 
can be made. 

Werdelin (1968a), investigating the learning of a mathematical 
principle, found that directed learning, i.e. with presentation 
of the rule before practice with examples, was superior to 
discovery learning with examples only. Hov?ever, discovery 
learning resulted in somewhat better transfer and retention.^ 

A parallel experiment which investigated the learning of a 
foreign alphabet (Arabic) in fifteen-year-olds gave very much 
the same results (Werdelin, 1968b). The students who were told 
the principles of the alphabet before application to examples 
performed better on the test measuring learning immediately 
after the experiment than the students who had learnt by examples 
only. The latter students did comparatively better in the tests 
measuring transfer and retention. 



A study on the learning of mathematics by Haslerud and Meyers 
(1958) also resulted in better learning with an inductive method. 
Rizzuto (1970) reports similar results for the learning of 
grammatical concepts in the native language. 
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2.4 Conclusions 

Our search of the literature has revealed that there is a 
scarcity of conclusive comparative method studies on f ammar 
learning, especially with adults at the elementary level. Only 
little research has been done with beginners above college age. 

A number of studies carried out at other age levels have been 
reviewed. Most of them can only be related to our problem with 
uncertainty, as it is difficult to ascertain to what extent the 
findings can be generalized to our category of learners. There 
is as yet no common agreement as to how learning conditions 
change with advancing age. 

Several of the studies reviewed would probably have yielded 
more conclusive results if the teacher variable had been 
effectively controlled, for instance by the use of pre-recorded 
lessons. It seems very difficult indeed to keep the performance 
of the live teacher in an experiment under satisfactory control. 

Another weakness that many studies have in common is a lack of 
clear differentiation between treatments. In several cases the 
difference between teaching methods tested has been small and 
inadequately defined. 

Experimental design, methods, and aims were, furthermore, rather 
diverse and difficult to compare. However, the accumulated 
results seem to allow a few tentative conclusions: 

Habit-forming vs. cognitive methods (audiolingual vs. 
traditional methods ). Broad comparisons, measuring general 
language proficiency gain, have not demonstrated unquestion- 
able superiority for any particular teaching strategy. 
Smith (1969), Chastain and Woerdehoff (1968) and others 
have found cognitive methods somewhat more effective than 
audiolingually oriented methods. The preference for strict 
audiolingual practices often found in curriculum recommen- 
dations seems difficult to justify on the basis of available 
research results. According to Grittner (1969b) "most 
research on the effectiveness of the audiolingual method 
versus the older teaching strategies, has shown either 
no significant advantage for the audiolingual approach or 
else the results have actually favored traditional or 
eclectic strategies" (p. 474). 

Analysis vs. analogy (explanations vs. no explanations) . There 
IS strong evidence that the analytical approach to grammar 
teaching is more beneficial than the analogical approach. 
Apparently functional practice in a second language becomes 
more effective, if combined with structural explanations and 
clarification (McKinnon, 1965; Lindell, 1966; Chastain and 
Woerdehoff, 1968; Folit: : % 1968; SjSberg and Trope, 1968; 
Duskovfi and Benes. 1968; ..iem, 1969; Tucker, Lmnbert aad 
Rigault, 1969). 
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Deduction vs. induction. The relative merits of inductive 
and deductive procedures need to be further investigated, 
according to many experts. Crothers and Suppen (1967) 
point to the fact that "phycholinguistic investigations of 
grammar learning have been almost exclusively preoccupied 
with inductive learning rather than with deductive learning" 
(p. 220). Lewis (1970) finds a reason for this state of 
affairs: "Because of the general acceptance of the struc- 
turalist/behaviorist models research into second language 
acquisition until recently, has been largely colored by 
inductive presupposition, so that the relative merits 
of the two alternative models in respect of inductive- 
deductive approaches have not been assessed" (p. 69). 
Grittner (1969a) is rather sceptical of the value of 
inductive grammar learning: "In the final analysis, it ' 
appears that the inclination toward the inductive process 
for learning generalizations is based more upon the belief 
that it is an important educational experience in itself 
rather than upon any proof that it is conducive to better 
learning of the language skills" (p. 154). 

The investigations quoted under (b) showed that language 
training with deductive presentatiou of explanations is 
generally more effective than inductive presentation. 
The more specific studies by McKinnon (1965), Crothers 
and Suppes (1967), Politzer (1968), and Berkenkamp (1969) 
also demonstrated that early explanations are somewhat more 
powerful than late explanations. Therefore one can cautious- 
ly conclude that deduction is a better principle than in- 
duction in second language learning, at least with 
adolescents and adult learners. 

The role of the native language. Discriminate use of the 
mother tongue for explanations and comparison with the target 
language has not been shown to cause detrimental effects on 
learning. Several comparative studies have come out in 
favor of the method making use of the native language 
(SDith, 1969; Chastain and Woerdehoff, 1968; Lindell, 1966). 
LWgren (1966), Dodson (1967), and Parent (1969) found that 
bilingual materials were more effective than monolingual 
materials. 

Structure drills (pattern practice). Discrete studies on the 
effectiveness of structure drills seem, on the whole » to indi- 
cate that their value as a practice technique has been some- 
what over-estimated (McKinnon, 1965; Lindell> 1966; Politzer, 
1968; Xiem, 1969). 

Prompting vs. confirmation. The confirmation technique, which 
involves the learner attempting to answer before hearing the 
correct alternative, seems more effective than the prompting 
technique — imitation of correct responses-^^as the studies by 
McKinnon (1965) and Lim (1968) suggest. 
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This interpretation of research results seems reasonably valid 
for learners older than fourteen or fifteen. For lower age 
levels the significance of the findings is somewhat more un- 
certain^ although a great deal of the evidence presented would, 
in all probability, apply to learners as young as 10 - 13 
years. However, most of the problems considered need much 
further elaboration and investigation before anything like a 
tenable theory of the learning of gramnar at different age 
levels can be formulated. 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE EXPERIMENT 



3.1 The Pilot Study 

Since we were not sufficiently familiar with the practical realities 
of the field that we were going to investigate, some exploratory experi- 
mentation was called for. In the spring term 1970 two regular evening 
classes of the Gothenburg Municipal Secondary School for Adults (hence- 
forth, the School for Adults), comparable to the final experimental 
population, were selected for a pilot study with the objectives of trying 
out teaching materials and tests, and of finding out average pro- 
ficiency in English and the approximate proficiency range. Other 
objectives were: to estimate the optimal amount of instruction which 
could be put into a lesson of forty minutes, and to get acquainted with 
the experimental lessons. About fifty students participated. 

First-version teaching materials and tests were tried out in a number 
of lessons (7 Iti and 7 EX lessons), technical equipment was checked, 
and a provisional attitude test was administered. Important observa- 
tions on practical details were made, especially on timing and pauses. 
The achievement tests were analysed and a number of too easy and too 
difficult items were cut out, but the bulk of original test items 
could be retained since they discriminated well. Adequate testing 
time was assessed. 

The questionnaire showed that the students' attitude toward the experi- 
mental lessons was favorable and that they were slightly more positive 
toward the EX lessons. Some popular features were: the pictures and 
other visual referents — projected on a screen—which accompanied ex- 
planations and drills, the dialogues, the explanations, the written 
exercises, the variation in pedagogic techniques, and the tests. Nega- 
tive opinions were expressed on too large a vocabulary, too little time 
for proper treatment of lesson material, and too brief pauses for 
written work. Workbooks were collected after each lesson to be checked 
and this also caused some dissatisfaction. 

As a consequence of the pilot study the experimental design had to be 
altered somewhat. The quantity of instruction had to be reduced, 
because \:e had slightly misjudged the capacity of the students. Also 
it was decided not to engage other teachers for the experimental 
groups as originally planned. After consultations with experts and 
school administrators it was decided that' all the experimental classes 
should be taken charge of by the investigators themselves. This made 
for easier planning and better experimental control of the teacher 
variable. 

The critical feature of the IM lesson series was the pattern drills, 
and here too certain adjustments were necessary, especially as to the 
length of pauses. The importance of good loudspeakers and first-rate 
sound quality was apparent. 

After the study progress on the achievement tests was calculated, but 
there was no reliable indication as to which of the two treaiiments was 
most effective. 
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Thus we found no clue to the superiority of either method in the actual 
results which came out, but more importantly, we gained invaluable 
experience for the final investigation. 



3.2.1 The Regular Course 

Apart from the experience gained from the pilot study, the scope and 
some procedures of the experiment had to be dependent on certain 
requests from the administration of the school whose courses and stu- 
dents we used for experimental purposes. Since the experiment was 
to be carried out within a course of elementary English offered by 
the School for Adults, the administrators were anxious that experi-* 
mental activities should not interfere with the curriculum and normal 
proceedings of the course. 

The course itself, which will be referred to as "the regular course'' 
hereafter, is a 15-week 60-hour course in which students meet twice 
a week for a double session. One session lasts for 40 minutes. There 
is an additional session every second week for each half of the class 
to be used for activities especially effective in smaller groups, e.g. 
pronunciations exercises. The level of the course will be described 
in detail in section 3.3.1. 

It is the policy of the school that the curriculum of parallel classes 
is well coordinated, and the same course book is used by all teachers 
teaching at the same level. However, each teacher is free to use 
additional material, such as exercise books and various teaching 
aids of his own choice. Therefore, it was decided that the experi- 
mental lessons would serve as such additional material. As for the 
dimensions of the experiment, it was agreed upon that the lesson 
series should be limited to ten AO-minute lessons, and that the 
administration of the various tests should not exceed another ten 
lessons. There was good reason to believe that the curriculum of 
the regular course could be covered successfully during the rest 
of the course. 

Apart from these quantitative aspects, the school administrators 
also expressed a wish that the experimental activities should not 
be of such a nature as to give the students a feeling of being in- 
volved in time-wasting or meaningless activity, which in all likeli- 
hood would increase the drop-out rate. 

3.2.2 The "Special Course" 

An important matter that had to be settled was whether or not the 
students should be told that they were going to be involved as subjects 
in an experiment. Both arrangements seemed to have advantages and 
disadvantages. Informing them frankly about the experiment would 
certainly have caused the investigators to feel more at eaee and 
would probably have resulted in better understanding from the subjects 
with regard to the numerous tests they had to take throughout the 
term. However » it is well known that there is considerable aversion 
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toward serving as guinea-pigs, especially in the case of adults. 
The risk that students would start dropping out before the ex- 
periment even started or that they would cut experimental classes 
had to be seriously considered. Another disadvantage may have 
been that being aware of the experiment the participants would 
have felt a psychological stress during lessons and tests, 
which might have affected results. In the end it wa.^ decided 
not to tell the students about the experiment. Therei^.Te, the 
experimental material was entitled Special Course in Englis h 
for Adul t Learners , and it was hoped that the students would 
participate in the experiment in as relaxed a manner as in the 
rest of the course. 

The disadvantages of this arrangement, were quite apparent to 
the investigators, who experienced slight apprehension on ad- 
ministering some of the final tests • Nevertheless, the investi- 
gators feel they had made the right decision: the students 
seemed to accept the Special Course at face value even though 
they showed signs of annoyance at being tested so excessively. 
By implying that the tests were necessary for the evaluation of 
the Special Course, all evaluation instruments were eventually 
administered without difficulty or trouble. 

3.2.3 Experimental Schedule 

After our final plans had been sanctioned by the school adminis- 
tration, the experimental lessons and the various tests were 
scheduled according to Figure 3.1. 



WEEKS 




0 



THE REGULAR COURSE 



EXPERIHENTAL LESSONS 



TESTS 



F igure 3.1 Experimental schedule 

1) Proficiency Test; 2) PACT (Pictorial Auditory Comprehension 
Test); 3) Pre-test: Part A of the Achievement Test; A) Pre-test: 
Parts B and C of the Achievement Test; 5) Experimental lessons 1-*10 
6) Attitude Test; 7) Post-test: Parts A, B, and C of the Achieve- 
ment Test; 8) Oral Test; 9) Verbal Aptitude Test; 10) Term Test 
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Figure 3.1 does not include the additional sessions in half groups 
mentioned before. The gap between experimental lessons 6 and 7 
is due to an official holiday on November 2 cancelling Monday 
classes. Therefore it was decided that no experimental lesson 
should be administered on corresponding Tuesday classes either. 
Instead these class meetings were used for administering the 
previous experimental lesson to those who had happened to miss it. 
Although the correctness of this procedure may be questioned, we 
found it justified on the following grounds: with regard to the 
small sample the full participation of every subject in experimental 
activities was of great value; the lesson was administered under 
the same conditions as otherwise though on another occasion; 
finally, this exceptional measure involved only a few students. 

The figure also reveals that whereas the Achievement Test battery 
was split and administered on two occasions as a pre-test, it was 
given in just one lesson as a post-test. The main reason for this 
was that the rather substantial Achievement Test would have been 
too fatiguing if given in its entirety before the experimental 
lessons, the more so as it contained material that was practically 
unknown to them, whereas after the lessors the test must have been 
much easier to do because the students were more familiar both with 
the structures tefit>H and with the test itself. Besides, instruc- 
tions could be made shorter the second time, and therefore the 
whole test could be fitted into one class meeting more easily. 
There was, of course, a break between Part A and the rest. Still 
another reason was that by that time there were only few class 
meetings left before the end of the term, and other tests were 
still to be taken. 

The scheduling of the Aptitude Test deserves a few words, too. It 
probably seems more natural to administer a test like this before 
the experimental lessons, even though it makes little difference 
when such an independent variable is being measured. Since the 
test could easily be identified as an intelligence test, it was 
feared that some of the more sensitive students might be discouraged 
from participating in the course. Also on this point we were asked 
by the school administrators to proceed with the utmost care and 
tact, and therefore we had to be prepared to cut out the test if 
necessary rather than risk causing an unpleasant atmosphere in the 
classroom. As it happened, there were no objections to taking the 
test, which to some extent was probably due to the good relationship 
between the teachers and the students that had developed during the 
course of the term. On the other hand, it was obvious that attempts 
to administer additional parts of the intelligence test would have 
been going too far. 

In the present section we have dealt mainly with the general layout 
of the experiment without, however, penetrating into the details of 
the experimental procedures. The experimental lessons and the evalua- 
tion instnunents will be described in detail in special sections. 
The schedule of class meetings for each of the six classes involved 
in the experiment will be given in section 3.3,3, 





Our first task in this section will be to give a thorough descrip- 
tion of our sample, which in spite of its small size shows con- 
siderable diversity in many respects. Secondly, we shall attempt 
to illustrate to what extent our sample may be considered represent- 
ative of the population involved in municipal adult education on 
the one hand, and of the whole population eligible for such studies 
on the other. Finally, we shall describe on what grounds our 
saaple was divided and assigned to two treatments, and in doing 
so we shall compare the six classes as well as the two treatment 
groups between themselves. 

3.3.1 The Experimental Population Described 

The experimental population consisted of six classes each between 
14 and 30 adult learners, all of them registered with the School 
for Adults for the same type of elementary course of English. The 
final sampli vas 125. 

Cgrajon^Characteristics 

Formal requirements. Various studies describing the character- 
istics of adult learners reveal great diversity of the population 
with respect to age, educational and social background, and other 
variables (cf. Johansson and Molander, 1970, p. 68). Our sample 
is no exception. In fact, the subjects of our experimental 
population have but few characteristics in common. Among these 
can be mentioned that having registered with a municipal school 
for adults they must have fulfilled certain requirements. Any 
student admitted to municipal adult education can, therefore, 
be characterized as one who has either no formal education 
beyond compulsory school or has interrupted or finished secondary 
school. There is also a minimum-age requirement which is 18 for 
the gytsnasial school level and 16 for the comprehensive school 
level. 

Apart from fulfilling these requirements, which does not neces- 
sarily make for a very homogeneous group, our subjects were 
fairly comparable in terms of previous training of English. 
Having enrolled in the same type of course they could be 
characterized as people having a basic knowledge of English. 
This, however, allows considerable variety in initial pro- 
ficiency in English, as will be seen below. 

The Level of the Regular Course. A few words about the level of 
the course our subjects attended may be in order especially with 
regard to the reader not familiar with Swedish conditions. English 
as an obligatory subject is, at prb^ient, introduced in grade 4 of 
the 9-year comprehensive school (cf. Appendix 4). Municipal schools 
for adults offer one-tera courses of English corresponding to grades 
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7, 8» and 9. These courses are called English 1, 2, and 3 respec- 
tively. The subjects of this study attended English 1 courses, 
which means that they had the possibility of acquiring comprehensive 
school competence in three terms. After the completion of the third 
term such students are entitled to study English at the gymnasium 
level. Since the English 1 course corresponds to grade 7, it pre- 
supposes a knowledge of English roughly comparable to that which 
is acquired by ordinary pupils in grades 4 to 6. However, there 
is great flexibility when admitting students to these courses, 
the only restriction being that students with absolutely no prior 
training in English should first attend a one-term beginners'* 
course, offered by the same school. 

Educational Background. The fact that the subjects registered for 
the English 1 course determines to some extent their educational 
background. As is shown in Table 3.11, 73 % of the experimental 
population had compulsory education only. This means that the 
sample is less heterogeneous than most other groups of adult learners, 
particularly if we compare it with those at the gymnasium level 
where previous formal education usually covers a wider range. 

Social Background. Since the students of the School for Adults 
are not requested to supply information concerning profession and 
income, and the investigators did not consider these data worth the 
unfavorable effect that questions of such personal character might 
have had on the subjects, there are no data available for a reliable 
distribution according to social background. Some clues as to what 
social class is represented by the majority of our. subjects may be 
found in data on their educational background (Table 3.11) and main 
occupation (Table 3.4), but since such speculations cannot be 
very reliable, we do not venture any guesswork on this matter. 

Motivation. A characteristic that the majority of the subjects may 
have had in common is the level of motivation. Since they study 
on a voluntary basis and have reached mature age, adult learners-- 
in our special sense of the term — are usually highly motivated. 
However, competence in English at the comprehensive school level 
is also a formal requirement for studies at a higher level, and 
therefore a number of students may have taken up English only 
because they had to. Studying a subject for such a reason does 
not necessarily guarantee a high level of motivation. In the 
attitude test we included two questions which, we hoped, would 
reveal the motives of the students for studying English and their 
attitude to the subject in general. Question 18 of the Attitude 
Test with a set of alternative answers reads: I am studying English 
( ) only for pleasure, ( ) both because I enjoy it and because it 
is useful, ( ) only because I have to for the following reason/s/: 



Answers were converted to a falling 3-point scale — the first alter- 
native corresponding to 3— -and data processed. Results are given 
in Table 3.1. 
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Table 3.1 Motivation According to Item 18 of the Attitude Test 



Code value 





1 


2 


3 


No data x 


Frequency 


21 


87 


2 


15 1.83 


X 


16.8 


69.6 


1.6 


12.0 



The small number of subjects who study English only for pleasure 
can be explained ly the competence-giving character of the school. 
Those adults who wish to take up a foreign language— or any other 
subject for that matter— as a pastime, usually join study circles 
run by various study associations where they may study on a less 
formal basis without having to achieve certain requirements. Al- 
though the majority find English both enjoyable and useful, there 
is a non-negligible group admitting that they study English only 
because they have to. Therefore it is interesting to look at the 
answers to item 19 of the Attitude Test which reads: My attitude 
toward languages (especially toward English) is as follows: ( ) I 
very much enjoy studying languages, ( ) I quite like studying 
languages, ( ) I do not enjoy studying languages very much, ( ) I 
do not like studying languages at all. 

Again, the answers were codified according to a falling scale— 
the most favorable answer corresponding to 4 points— and data 
processed. Results are presented in Table 3.2. 

Table 3,2 Attitude Toward English According to Item 19 of the 
Attitude Test " 



ERLC 







Code 


value 










1 


2 


3 


4 


No data 


X 


Frequency 




8 


51 


63 


3 


3.45 


Z 




6. A 


AO. 8 


50.5 


2.3 





As can be seen, no subjects state that they dislike studying English, 
and it is also apparent that the majority even of those who admit 
that they learn English only because they have to~21 according to 
the previous table—have a favorable attitude toward the subject. 
On the basis of these two items of the questionnaire it can be 
stated that the sample constitutes a highly motivated group. 

Since the questionnaire containing the above two items was adminis- 
tered after the experimental lessons, it may be argued that the 
students"* responses had been influenced by the experiment. As 
will be shown in Chapter 4, there is no reason to suspect that 
the motivation of the subjects or their attitude toward English was 
affected by experimental activities in either positive or negative 
direction. 
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Diversity 

In the rest of this section the experimental population will be 
described with respect to variables in which it is heterogeneous 
rather than homogeneous. 

Age. Age distribution for males, females, and the entire experi- 
mental population, is shown in Figures 3.2, 3.3, and 3.4. 
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Figure 3.2 Age distribution of the entire experimental 
population 
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Figure 3»3 Age distribution of males 
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Figure 3»4 Age distribution of females 
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Table 3.3 Age Distribution of Subjects 



Percentage of subjects aged 





N 


% 


X 


<25 


26-35 


>36 


Males 


42 


33.6 


28.7 


35.7 


52.4 


11.9 


Females 


83 


66.4 


35.0 


16.9 


38.6 


44.6 


Total 


125 


100.0 


33.0 


23^2 


43.2 


33.6 



What is most striking in ttiC:^e data is the large percentage and 
higher age of the female participants. However, as will be shown 
in the next section, this is not unusual with groups of adult 
learners. 

Main Occupation* As was mentioned above, there are no exact data 
that could illustrate the probably very wide range in profession, 
social and economic background, and previous vocational training 
of our experiment! population. However, in order to get an idea 
of the work- load of our subjects, we did ask them to supply in- 
formation as to their occupation and number of subjects they studied, 
including English. On the basis of the information given by the 
subjects we can divide them into the following groups: (1) those 
who had full-time jobs, (2) housewives, (3) those who had part-time 
jobs, and (4) full-time students (Table 3.4). 

Table 3.4 Main Occupation of Subjects 





Working 
full-time 


House- 
wives 


Working 
part-time 


Full-time 
students 


No 
data 


Total 


Males 
Females 


35 

22 


37 


1 
15 


4 
4 


2 
5 


42 
83 


Entire sasq>le 


57 


37 


16 


8 


7 


125 



The table reveals that only 6 Z of the experimental population were 
in the position of devoting themselves entirely to studies. The 
h-'xlk of the groir;* had taken up English and in many cases another 
subject in addition to having jobs or working in their homes. 

number of Subjects Studied. The experimental population was fairly 
heterogeneous with respect to involvement in study. The students 
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were asked to supply data on the number of subjects they studied at 
that time (see Table 3.5) • 

Table 3.5 Number of Subjects Studied per Student 







Number of subjects 








1 


2 


3 


4 


No data x 


Frequency 
Z 


63 

50.4 


20 

16.0 


32 

25.6 


7 

5.6 


3 1.86 
2.4 



The majority of those who st;udie one subject only, i.e. English^ 
were those who had full-time job^» and hadt consequently » difficulty 
in coping with more than one subject. The small group studying 
as many as four subjects » on the other hand^ practically coincided 
with those we called full-time students. 



Work-Load. The two kinds of information dealt with above were 
combined and codified according to certain principles and used for 
distributing the subjects into two groups: one with normal work- load 
and one with heavy work-load. The following categories were con- 
sidered to have a normal work-load: 

- Male student with full-time job» studying one subject 

- Female student with full-time job but no children to 
take care of ^ studying one subject 

- rart-time worker studying one subject 

- Full-time student 

The following categories were considered to have a heavy work-load: 

- Hale student with full-time job studying two or more subjects 

- Female student with full-time job but no children to take 
care of » studying two or more subjects 

- Female student with full-time job having children^ studying 
any number of subjects 

- rart-time worker studying two or more subjects 

The wide range of the above combinations was codified 1 for normal 
work-load and 2 for heavy work-load. Results are given in Table 3.6. 

Table 3.6 Distribution According to Work-Load 





Normal work- 
load (1) 


Heavy work- 
load (2) 


No data 




M 
Z 


44 

35.2 


78 
62.4 


3 

2.4 


1.64 
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We are well aware that this distribution according to work-load 
give but a very rough idea of the real situation. 3y dogmat- 
ically codifying subjects according to the above principles 
we have undoubtedly put subjects in the same category even 
though many of them may have experienced their work- load 
differently themselves. In distributing the subjects to 
one category or another we did not, and could not possibly, 
take into consideration their physical and intellectual 
capacity, the varying degree of strain caused by their jobs, 
and many other circumstances that are not revealed by the 
concise information supplied by the subjects. Establishing 
the work-load variable is defensible only because of the 
value of any data that can contribute to a more complete 
picture of so heterogeneous a sample as the present one and 
because of the value it represents in comparing the two treat- 
ment groups (cf 3.3.3). 

Proficiency in English. Anotl.er variable on which our sample 
exhibits great diversity, and which with regard to the nature 
of our investigation is of particular interest, is their 
initial proficiency in English. It is true that having 
qualified for the same course of English, our subjects belonged 
to the same category of learners of English, which could be 
described as a group of people with some previous training in 
the subject. However, there is no doubt about the large 
diversity that existed within these limits. Even though a 
large percentage of the subjects way have had the same educa- 
tional background, e.g. 7-year elementary school with two 
years of English, their initial proficiency in the language 
at the beginning of the course could vary considerably depending 
on the length of time that had elapsed since leaving school v 
the amount of English they had been exposed to during the 
period between schools, and many other factors. Besides, 
even the rather incomplete information given by the subjects 
on their previous training in English shows an extremely 
wide range of different courses attended, such as radio 
courses, correspondence courses, study circles, courses at 
Folk High Schools, etc. It should also be mentioned that 
although we did recommend beginners to transfer to adequate 
courses, some of the students with no, or practically no, 
knowledge of English preferred for some reason or another 
to stay with the English 1 course. 

The great divergency in the proficiency in English of the 
subjects as measured by the Proficiency Test, TACT, and the 
Pre-test, is well reflected in the scores of these tests. 
The dispersion in these test scores is illustrated in Figures 
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Figure 3.5 Proficiency Test. Part 1 
(Vocabulary) 
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Figure 3.6 Proficiency Test. Part 2 
(Gramnar) 
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Figure 3a7 Proficiency Test (Entire) 
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Test S cores (cont.) 
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Pi j^ure 3.9 Pre-test, Part A 
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Figure 3.10 Pre-test> Part B 
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Figure 3.11 Pre-teBt. Part C 
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Verbal Aptitude, The scores on the Verbal Aptitude Test 
suggest that the group was rather heterogeneous with respect 
to verbal aptitude as veil (Figure 3 •12). 
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Figure 3.12 Verbal Aptitude Test 
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In summing up it can be said that although the experimental 
population constitutes a rather heterogeneous group » the 
majority of !:he subjects have at least some features in 
common. They are adults who have returned to school in 
order to improve their basic education or to complete pre- 
viously interrupted formal education. Most of them are 
hard-working people studying in addition to their main 
occupation, i.e. full-time work or household and family 
duties. Their previous education is non-academic, and con- 
sequent! , they have little linguistic training. They have 
some pr i training in English but are not far beyond the 
beginners' level. It seems safe to say that most of the 
students are highly motivated. 

Within these limits, however, the group is rather hetero- 
geneous in that it covers a wide range with regard to age, 
main occupation, social status, work-load, educational back- 
ground, and even proficiency in English. 
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3. 3,2 Representativeness 



The^Samgle 

In selecting our experimental population our possibilities were 
extremely limited. In fact, having been confined to a certain 
geographical area and to a course of English at a particular level , 
any of the commonly accepted sampling procedures for selecting 
a representative experimental population was out of the question: 
our sampling unit was the class. The sample of this study, 
therefore, is the result of resources rather than of selection: 
we had to accept what was available. The final sample of 125 
subjects is a very small percentage not only of the whole 
population of adult learners, but also of those who study 
English at the comprehensive school level. Extending the 
experiment beyond its final dimensions in order to get a 
larger sample would have met with a number of practical, adminis- 
trative, and economic difficulties. 

The question arises, then, as to what degree our comparatively 
small sample can be considered representative of the entire 
population of adult learners at the municipal schools on the 
one hand, and of the total population of adults who are eli- 
gible for municipal adult education and may be looked upon as 
prospective students on the other* 

The vast majority of the entire Swedish population between 15 
and 65 has only six- or seven-year elementary education (De 
gymnasiala .. . , p. 55). It is very likely that this adult 
population shows a similar structure to our sample not only 
with regard to age and educational background, but also in 
social background and distribution by the sexes. The large 
percentage of females in our sample is no coincidence. Since 
females have a relatively lower standard of education than 
males, the population referred to above certainly comprises 
a larger proportion of females. 

Adult Learners and Non-Learners 



In certain respects the population already involved in studies 
differs from those who have not yet been recruited to adult 
education. Some of these differences have been revealed in a 
descriptive study comparing adult learners with a control group 
of non-learners on intelligence and personality variables 
(Johansson and Molander, 1970). One of the findings of this 
study is particularly interesting and relevant to our own study, 
since the majority of our subjects have only six- or seven-year 
elementary education. According to the study in question, adult 
learners did better on intelligence tests than the control group* 
The category that had only six- or seven-year elementary school 
was found especially superior to the corresponding control group v 
On personality variables, however, the differences were insignif* 
icant for the same groups (p. 67). 



• 

Two interpretations are offered. Adult learners of this particular 
educational background who, for various reasons, did not have the 
opportunity for further studies > form a "well-balanced" group of 
good intellectual capacity. Or, it can be concluded that adult 
education attracts oiy those people with a low standard of edu- 
cation who Heel confident that they can complete their studies 
and have the motivation and character to cope with the extra 
burden of studies. To this concluaion it may be added that 
the adult learners at the comprehensive school level seem, at 
present, to constitute something of a select group in spite of 
their inadequate formal education. If the authorities arid the 
schoolii for adults are successful in recruiting the non' learners 
in coming years, a decreasing avera(^;e intellectual level of the 
prospective comprehensive school clientele is to be expected. 

Comgarison_^of_^the_Sam2le_wifc^ 
Learners " * 

In the rest of this section an attempt will be made to compare 
our sample with the population involved in municipal adult edu- 
cation. As was mentioned in Chapter 1, in addition to municipal 
adult education there exist a number of other typas of schools, 
associations, and organizations providing for the teaching and 
training of vast groups of adults (see also Appendix 4). It is 
apparent that students of the municipal' schools for adults rep- 
resent a minority of adult learners, whose total number is well 
over a million according to all estimates. In this study we 
are dealing with this minority group only* 

In Table 3.7 we present some data provided by the National Central 
Bureau of Statistics which are illustral:ive of the dimensions of 
municipal adult ^ducatioa All data p^irtain to the status of 
fall 1970, i.e. the same time as our experiment was carried out. 



Table 3.7 Municipal Adult Education in Sweden, Fall 1970 



Type or level 
of school 


Net (actual) num- 
ber of students 


% 


% 


Percentage 
of females 


Gymnasium 


44 523 


51 


27 


58.5 


Continuation school 


5 004 


6 


3 


40.7 , 


Comprehensive school 


37 438 


43 


23 


61.6 


Non-vocat iona 1 
school, total 


86 965 


100 


53 


59.0 


Vocational school 


79 032 




47 


66.2 


Total 


165 997 




100 


62 


^ The data presented 


in Tables 3.7 - 3. 


10 are 


based 


on issue 



U 1971:8 of Statistical Reports published by the National 
Central Bureau of Statistics, 

■ lOO 



As can be seen, with the exception of the continuation school, 
females are in majority in all types of schools. The dominance 
of female students is well reflected in our experimental popula- 
tion whose rate of female participants is 66,4 % (see Table 3.3). 
Tlie probable reason for this over-representation of female 
students as compared with the entire comprehensive school 
population (61.6 %) is that the dominance of female students 
is usually larger in arts than in the sciences. 

In the following tables data for the vocational school will not 
be incorporated, since our experimental sample mainly represents 
students who intend to improve their basic education rather than 
train for specialized fields. In order to avoid too many details, 
data will be given for the entire non-vocational section of 
municipal adult education, comprising gymnasium, continuation 
school, and comprehensive school, and for the comprehensive 
school separately (Table 3.8). 



Table 3.8 Participation in Non-Vocational Municipal Adult Education 



School 


Net (actual) 
number of 
students 


Gross 
number of 
students 


Subjects 

per 
student 


Number of participants in 
English German and 
courses French courses 


Non-vocational 












schools, total 


86 965 


169 459 


1.95 


40 837 


17 217 


Comprehensive 












school 


37 438 


79 136 


2.11 


23 268 


7 841 



The gross number of students, i.e. the number of participants in 
all courses offered by these schools is roughly twice as large as 
the actual number of students. In other words, the average nuinber 
of subjects studied by each student is two. This roughly corresponds 
to the subjects-per-student rate of our sample (see Table 3.5). 

The somewhat lower rate (1.86) in our sample is probably due to 
the largi^r percentage of females. That females study less 
subjects than males is confirmed by Lekberg (1971, p. 75), though 
these data pertain to students at the gymnasium level. The 
table also shows the large participation in English courses. 
In fact, English is the largest subject on both the gymnasial 
and the coiiq>rehensive level* It is also obvious that courses 
in the three major modern languages attract a large percentage 
o£ the total student population. These figures suggest huge 
fiimounts of funds and time tied up in language studies at the 
adult level. Research contributing to a more effective use of 
the time devoted to language studies at this level nwst, therefore, 
be considered a good investment. 

In Table 3.9 we shall investigate the representativeness of our 
sample with regard to age distribution. 
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Table 3,9 Age Distribution of Participants in Non-Vocational 
Adult Courses (Tercentages ) 



Entire non-voca- Comprehensive Experimental 

Age tional school school sample 

Males Females Total Males Females Total Males Females Total 



-20 


10 


10 


10 


10 


8 


9 




2 


4 


3 


21-25 


25 


19 


21 


20 


13 


16 




33 


13 


20 


26-30 


22 


19 


20 


20 


17 


19 




33 


18 


23 


31-35 


14 


17 


16 


16 


18 


17 




19 


21 


20 


36- 


27 


3f, 


33 


34 


44 


40 




12 


45 


34 



Because of the small number of subjects in some cells the per- 
centages in the three groups are not always in harnony with each 
other. However, the trend is very much the same: the rate of 
participants over 36 is higher for females than for males. This 
trend is probably due to the fact that it is around that age that 
women can get away from family and household duties and devote 
themselves to study. 

It is worth mentioning that a comparison of the figures in the 
above table with corresponding figures from as late as 1968 shows 
an increase of the oldest age group. Here only the figures 
pertaining to the comprehensive school will be given (Table 3.10, 
based on Table 10.5.3 in Eliasson and H6glund, 1971). 

Table 3.10 Age Distribution at the Comprehensive School (Percentages) 



Age 1968 1970 



-20 13 9 

21-25 17 16 

26-30 18 19 

31-35 16 17 

36- 36 40 



These figures indicate that the schools have been successful in 
recruiting an increasing percentage of older people, which also 
means less qualified people. **The older the students the larger the 
number of those within the same age-group who have elementary 
education only" (Johansson and Molander, 1969, p. 36). 
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Finally the sample and the entire comprehensive school population 
will be compared with respect to the educational background of the 
students (Table 3,11, based on Table 10.5.2 in Eliasson and H5g- 
lund, 1971). 

Table 3.11 The Educational Background (Percentages ) 



Entire comprehensive Experimental 
Previous qualification school population, sample 

Fall 1970 



Secondary school, 


upper 


level 


4 


1 


Secondary school, 


lower 


level 


16 


8 


Vocational school 






10 


6 


Folk High School 






4 


6 


Compulsory school 






59 


73 


Other 






7 


6 



Again, our sample seems to be representative of the adult popu*- 
lation participating in courses at the comprehensive school 
level in that the majority has only compulsory education. The 
larger percentage of this group in our sample is partly due to 
the negative correlation between age and education according to 
the above quotation, and partly to the level of the English course 
the subjects attended: those who have studied at secondary level 
are not likely to be found in English 1 courses. They enroll 
directly in English 2 and 3 courses. 

A comparison of our sample with the entire population as to 
intelligence or language aptitude is not possible, since, to 
our knowledge, there is no descriptive study of adult learners 
in which the same verbal aptitude test has been used as in our 
study. However, on the basis of what was said about the findings 
of Johansson and Molander (1969) before, it can be assumed that 
regarding intelligence our sample is superior to those adults 
who are eligible for, but not involved in, adult education at 
the corresponding level, but is fairly comparable to the actual 
adult comprehensive school population. 

Summ§r2 

Summing up this section it can be stated that in most respects 
our experimental population carries the same characteristics 
the population of the municipal schools for adults, especially 
that of the comprehensive school level. It can also be assumed 
that it is fairly r.epresentative of, although in some respects 
superior to, the vast group of Swedes who are eligible for studies 
at these schools. * 




3.3.3 Classes and Treatment Groups Compared 



As was mentioned before, the administrators of the School for 
Adults were cooperative enough to appoint the investigators to 
teach the English 1 course in six classes during the fall term 
of 1970. As a result three classes with an expected minimum 
of 60 students could be assigned to each treatment. 

Il!S-§i5-Ex2erimental^Classes 

Since there were only six classes in all at the English 1 level 
in the Gothenburg area, it was not possible to pick six classes 
that seemed to be comparable in all respects. In fact, two of 
the classes were somewhat different from the rest. One class 
differed from all the others in that it was a day class. With 
the increasing number of full-time students and housewives in- 
volved in adult education, day classes are not unusual any 
longer at these schools even though the majority of students 
enroll in evening classes. Another class was different from 
the rest Ui that it belonged to the technical section of the 
school. This vas the only class with an overwhelming majority 
of male sr.udents and it had the largest number of iranigrants, 
too. 

The class meetings were scheduled according to the time-table 
below. The identification numbers are those given to the classes 
after they had been assigned to different treatments. 01 was 
the "technical" class, 11 the day class. 

Table 3.12 Schedule for Exparimental Classes 



Time 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


12.25 
a.m. 


11 




11 




6.05 
p.m. 




02 12 


01 


03 13 


7.50 
p.m. 


01 


03 13 




02 12 



As determined by the time-table, each of the investigators had 
to teach two classes scheduled on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Con- 
sequently the technical class and the day-class had to be taught 
different teachers. 
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Distribution^Over^Treatnn^ 

A distribution of the classes to treatments was not possible 
until they had been compared on some background variables. A 
comparison was done on the basis of the Proficiiiacy Test and 
PACT scores presented in Table 3.13 for each class separately. 



Table 


3.13 A 


Comparison 


of the Experimental Classes 


on the Fro 


- 




ficiency Test 


and PACT 










Class 


N 


Proficiency Test 


PACT 


Prof. T. 


+ PACT 






X 


s 


x 


s 


X 


s 


01 


20 


31.50 


8.65 


37.25 


8.20 


68.75 


15.80 


02 


30 


31.57 


9.24 


30.87 


10.60 


62.43 


18.02 


03 


24 


30.83 


11.67 


32.79 


12.95 


63.63 


12.46 


11 


32 


31.66 


9.69 


28.06 


9.58 


59.72 


17.84 


12 


29 


29.14 


9.35 


33.41 


11.02 


62.55 


18.10 


13 


19 


30.00 


7.72 


29.89 


9.81 


59.10 


15.53 


Total 


154 


:.o.8i 


9.59 


31.77 


10.89 


62.46 


18.62 



Analyses of variance in Tables 3.1A - 3.16 show that the ditferences 
between the classes with respect to initial proficiency in English 
as measured by the two tests were statistically non-significant, 
although LhrF ratio on TACT was near the critical value (2.27) 
due to the large difference between the highest and lowest 
scores yielded by the technical class and the day class 
respectively. 

Table 3. 14 Analysis of Variance (Proficiency Test) 



Source of variation 


Sum ' sqs 


df 


Variance estimate 


Between 


143.18 


5 


28.64 


Within 


13.996.36 


148 


94.57 


Total 


14.139.54 


153 


F = 0.30 
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Table 3.15 Analysis of Variance (PACT) 



Source of 


variation 


Sum of sqs 


df 


Variance estimate 


Between 




1.235.18 


5 


247.04 


Hithin 




17.039.87 


148 


115.13 


Total 




18.275.05 


153 


F - 2.15 


Table 3.16 


Analysis 


of Variance 


(?roficiency Test + PACT) 




Source of variation 


Sum of sqs 


df 


Variance estimate 


Between 




1.290.A8 


5 


258.10 


Nithin 




52.4A2.08 


149 


351.96 


Total 




53.732.56 


154 


F - 0.73 



For several rffft ^iTjj; it was desirable that classes having the 
same teacher be assigned to the same treatment. In this way 
each investigator had to carry and administer one program only. 
The most important reason, however, was that such a distributiov 
of experimental classes made it possible for the investigators 
to run each other's lesson series. Since the investigators 
were mainly responsible for devising one experimental lesson- 
series each, it was desirable to neutralize possible bias toward 
their own lesson materials. Tnerefore it was decided that classes 
taught by Oskarsson were to be given the implicit lesson series 
devised by von Elek, and vice versa (see also 3.4.3). The implicit 
classes were then codified 01, 02, and 03, and the explicit classes 
11, 12, and 13. 

Drop-Outs . As the Proficiency Test and PACT were given at an 
early stage of the term, the number of students participating in 
these tests, N - 154, was higher than the final sample, N « 125. 
A few words about the drop-out rate are, therefore, in order. 

As participation in adult education is on a voluntary basis, the 
drop-out rate is in general rather high. Experience shot-js that 
the largest percentage of drop-outs, at least in Engl i. a classes, 
discontinue their participation at an early stage. It is not 
uncommon that people register for a course but do not even attend 
the first meeting; others stop attending after a few lessons. As 
a rule, the number of participants becomes more and more comstant. 
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and after the middle of the terra drop-outs become rare. In- 
vestigating the reasons why people discontinue their studies, 
and taking measures to decrease the drop-out rate are certainly 
urgent tasks in adult education. However, they are outside the 
scope of this study, and since the rate of drop-outs was not 
larger in our classes than is normal, there is no reason for 
going deeply into the matter. In our study we have to do with 
two kinds of drop-outs. Firstly, those who actually dropped 
out at some phase of the course and consequently did not partici- 
pate in all experimental activities. Secondly, those who par- 
ticipated both in the course and in the experiment, but were 
absent from more than two experimental lessons. Thus, they 
were drop-outs only from the point of view of the experiment. 

As can be seen in Table 3.13 the number of students participating 
in both the Proficiency Test and PACT, i.e. those who attended 
che course at a fairly early stage, was 154. The number of 
otudents who completed the course was 138. The 16 actual 
drop-outs correspond to about 10 %, which can be considered 
a normal, or even low rate.^ We could sea no reason for 
keeping a record of those who dropped out before PACT was 
administered or those who never started the course in spite of 
having registered for it. 

13 students, i.e. another 10 percent of the experimental popula- 
tion, were not included in the final sample because they had 
missed more than two experimental lessons. 

Classes Compared. The six experimental classes— according 
to the final status — are compared on a number of variables 
in Table 3.17. 

In order to mike an overall view of the table easier, N is 
not given for each variable, although there have been some 
divergencies in a few variables. Means are given with one 
decimal only, and standard deviations are not listed at all. 
When comparing the two treatment groups (Table 3.18) we shall 
give more exact data. 

A brief interpretation of Table 3.17 amounts to the following: 
the English test-scores show small differences between classes. 
The technical class (01) has the highest overall scores on 
these tests. There are no large differences in aptitude either. 

With respect to age, however, the technical class (01) and 
the day class (11), constituting the youngest and the oldest 
classes respectively, differ from the rest. The percentage 



A drop-out rate of 22 % (varying from 16 % to 27 % in different 
schools) in the Stockholm area during the fall term 1969 has 
been reported in De gymnasial a ... (1970, p. 82). 
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Table 3,17 A Comparison of the Experimental Classes on Various 
Background Variables 



Classes 



Variable 


Max 




01 


02 


03 


11 


12 


13 








(N=14) 


(N«24) 


(N"«19) 


(N»30) 


(N=22) 


(N-16" 


Proficiency Test 


60 


X 


32.4 


31.6 


29.1 


32.4 


28.9 


29.3 


PACT 


55 


X 


38.5 


30.9 


31.1 


28.1 


32.1 


28.5 


Pre-test: A 


60 


X 


29.4 


26.1 


26.2 


23.4 


26.3 


25.4 


Pre-test: B 


50 


X 


25.6 


22.5 


24.0 


22.9 


20.3 


21.9 


Pre-test: C 


20 


X 


7.2 


5.5 


5. A 


6.1 


5.0 


5.8 


Verbal Aptitude 
Test 


70 


X 


50.5 


53.9 


49.1 


51.0 


49.1 


55.3 


Age 




X 


26.6 


32.7 


31.1 


36.7 


32.6 


34.6 


Percentage of 
females 




% 


14 


67 


53 


83 


86 


69 


Absent > 2 times 




N 


4 


3 


4 




1 


1 


Absence 


2 


X 


0.9 


1.0 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


Subjects per 
student 


4 


X 


2.9 


1.8 


1.7 


2.0 


1.7 


1.3 


Work- load 


2 


X 


1.9 


1.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.4 


Motivation (Item 
18 of Att. Test) 


3 


X 


1.8 


1.9 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.7 


Attitude (Item 
19 of Att. Test) 


4 


X 


3.7 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 


3.1 



of females is understandably low in the technical class and high in the 
day class. The fact that female: paiticipation was lower in 02 and 03 
than in 12 and 13 must be ascribed to coincidence. 

Certain differences between individual classes could hardly have been 
avoided even if there had been a greater choice of classes eligible 
for our experiment. 
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Table 3. IS A Comparison of the Two Treatment Groups on Various 
Background Variables 









T r 


e a t m 


e n 


t 
















I'M 






EX 






Total 




Variable 


Max 




X 


s 


N 


X 


s 


N 


X 


s 


Proficiency 
jies u 


60 


57 


31.00 


10.13 


68 


30.54 


8.94 






y . '♦O 


PACT 


55 


57 


32.84 


11 .35 


67 




in 9/. 


10/. 


31.06 


10. 85 


Pre-test 


130 


57 


56.56 


18.32 


68 


53.18 


13.57 


125 


54.72 


15.94 


Verbal Apti- 
tude Test 


70 


A8 


51. 27 


10 1Q 








111 

111 


51.40 


9.22 


Age 


— 


57 


30.68 


8.08 


68 


34.90 


9.53 


125 


32.98 


9.11 


of females 


— 




49 






81 






66 




Abseut> 2 (N) 




11 






2 






13 






ADsence 


Z 


57 


0.84 


0.84 


68 


0.49 


0.72 


125 


0.65 


0.80 


Subjects 
per student 


A 


55 


2.04 


i.OO 


67 


1.72 


0.98 


122 


1.86 


1.00 


Work-load 


2 


55 


1.69 


0.47 


67 


1.60 


0.49 


122 


1.64 


0.48 


Motivation 






















(Item 18 in 
Att. Test) 


3 


50 


1.84 


0.42 


60 


1.82 


0.43 


110 


1.83 


0.43 


Attitude 






















(Item 19 in 
Att. Test) 


4 


56 


3.48 


0.57 


66 


3.42 


0.66 


122 


3.45 


0.62 



Treatment Groups Compared. In the rest of this section we shall in- 
vestigate the differences between the final treatment groups, IM and 
EX, on variables used for comparing the classes (Table 3,18). 

The superiority of the IM group in proficiency in English is small 
but consistent in all language tests. The difference in aptitude 
IS negligible. Age difference, caused mainly by the youngest class 
and the oldest class ending up in different treatment groups, is 
statistically significant (p.<.01). The same two classes are to 
some extent also responsible for the difference in the percentage 
of females as 01 consisted mainly of males and 11 mainly of females. 
Whether or not there is any connection between the rate of absentees 
and treatment is difficult to tell. The large differences in the 
number of absences on the ono hand and in the absence-rate within 
the 2-lesson limit on the other suggest that there should be some 
other explanation than mere coincidence (See Chapter 5) . 
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Whereas the subjects per student rate and work- load variables seem 
to be objective measures, it may be argued that attitude, as 
measured by items 18 and 19 of the Attitude Test, may have been 
influenced to some degree by the experimental lesson series, 
since the test was given immediately after the last experimental 
lesson and. contained questions connected with the "Special 
Course" (i.e. the Experiment). Anyhow, the differences on these 
variables are rather small. 

Summary. A thorough comparison of the six classes at our disposal 
for experimental purposes showed that they were fairly comparable 
in most respects. The largest differences were in terms of age, 
ratio of females to males, as well as in absence. The possible 
effect of these differences on results will be investigated later 
in this study. 

3.4 The Experimental Lesson Series 

3.4.1 Grammatical Structures Taught 

As was indicated before, the experimental lesson series con- 
sisted of ten prerecorded 40-minute lessons per method. The 
aim was to teach five grammatical structures of English, 
selected according to the following principles: (1) they should 
be of the type of structure that cause difficulties to Swedish 
learners because of syntactic differences between the two 
languages; (2) they should not occur or be dealt with in 
the regular course; (3) they should be unknown to the students; 
and (4) they should be easy enough for students at this level 
to learn. 

The rather long preliminary list of grammatical structures 
that met the first requirement shrank considerably upon the 
examination of the course to be used at the English 1 level. 
Several grammatical structures, e.g. the do-construction and 
the progressive, that otherwise would have made good experi- 
mental material, had to be crossed out simply because they were 
incorporated in the regular course. 

The grammatical structures that were found to meet the above 
requirements and that were eventually selected for experimental 
purposes were (1) the use of some and an^^ and their compounds, 
(2) adjectives and adverbs, (3) preposition + the gerund , 
(4) possessive pronouns , and (5) the passive voice . None of. 
these were dealt with in the regular coisrse even though some , 
anjr, and a number of adjectives and adverbs occurred in the text- 
book as lexical items without, however, any systematic attempt 
at illuminating the difference between their syntactic features. 
The low scores of the pre-test show that the structures werii 
largely unknown to the subjects, which implies that the choice 
was successful. The total number of items of the achievement 
test (130) was equally divided between the five structures, 
which makes 26 items in each group. As can be seen in Table 3.19, 
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only for one of the five structures did the percentage of 
correct answers slightly exceed SO %, in spite of the fact 
that 110 items were mul^^^iple choice items and therefore 
a certain percentage of the correct answers should be ascribed 
to chance. 

Table 3.19 Pre-Test Scores per Structures 



Structure 



1. 


Some /any 


12.66 


4.27 


2. 


Adjective/adverb 


8.30 


2.81 


3. 


Preposition + 
the gerund 


9.31 


4.79 


A. 


Possessive pronouns 


13.20 


4.12 


5. 


The passive voice 


11.25 


4.18 



Naturally, only those aspects of the grammatical structures were 
taught in the experimental lessons that were considered to suit 
the level of the course and the proficiency of the majority of 
the students. Thus teaching the passive voice was limited to its 
use in the present and — with few exceptions — to weak verbs. 
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Time Distribution 



Since the grammatical structures were not equally complex, the 
ten lessons at our disposal were not divided equally between 
them. The proportion of time devoted to each structure is 
illustrated in Figure 3.12. As can be seen, there were con- 
siderable differences* Structure 1 was covered in three lessons, 
while structure 3 and 4 were given half of that time each. As 
a rule, a short revision of the previous lesson was made at the 
beginning of each lesson, but once a new structure had been 
introduced, previous structures were not dealt with any more. 

The distribution of time to the various structures with regard 
to the varying complexity of the structures was followed in 
both lesson series. As a matter of fact, a great effort was 
made to keep the time factor constant in the two approaches. 
Thus the time allotted to each structure, to revision anci new 
material, and to the entire series was much the same (See 
Appendix 2). A complete equalization of the lesson time 
seemed to be extremely difficult to achieve in spite of the 
fact that minor adjustments in time were made even after the 
recording of the lessons. 
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Min. 

10 
23 
30 
40 



Experimental lessons 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Intr. 


la 


lb 


Ic 


2a 


2b 


3 


4a 


4b 


5 


la 


lb 


Ic 


2a 


2b 


3 


4b 


5 


5 


4a 



Figure 3>12 Distribution of Experimental Lessons to Structures 
Taught 



1 « some/any 

2 B adjective/adverb 



3 = preposition + the gerund 5 » the passive voice 

4 B possessive pronouns 



The symbols a, b, and c stand for units into which the teaching of a 
structure had been broken doim. 

3.4.3 Devising the Lessons 



The procedure of devising the experimental lessons can be described 
briefly as follows: 

After having decided how the time should be distributed to structures » 
and whac aspects of these structures should be covered in each 
lesson, the investigators began devising two parallel lessons with 
writing the basic dialog. Th^ir intention was to include several 
exami>les of the structures to be taught during the particular lesson 
without making the dialog too artificial. Another requirement was 
to use as few new and difficult w 'rds as possible, since the goal 
was to teach grammar, not vocabulary. It became a practice to 
devise the IM lesson first. Centered around the structure intro- 
duced in the dialog, several sets of oral and written pattern drills 
were elaborated. After completing the IM lesson the corresponding 
EX version was devised according to the principle that, whenever 
possible, only those words and sentences should be used in the 
exercises &nd explanations that occurred in the IM lesson. 

As was mentioned before, the investigators were mainly responsible 
for one method each. The reason why the investigators decided 
to devise one experimental lesson series each was not so much to 
attempt to divide the burden equally, but rather to assign the 
production of each lesson series to the person best fitted for 
the task, thus ensuring as good lessons as possible in each treats- 
men t. With regard to von Elek^s background and teaching experience 
he was considered the more competent of the two to devise the IN 
program, since he had taught several languages according to the 
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audio-lingual method in the USA and according to the intentions 
of the Official Curriculum in Swedish comprehensive schools. 
Oskarsson, on the other hand, was judged to be the right person 
for devising the EX program, as he was more used to teaching 
grammar analytically owing to his experience as a teacher of 
grammar courses at the university. It ought to be mentioned 
that, without being prejudiced against, or biased toward, any 
particular teaching method, each investigator had a favorable 
attitude toward the type of method the lesson series assigned 
to him was to represent, and made a great effort to produce 
the best possible lessons within the limits determined by 
experimental procedures. 

This does not mean, however, that the investigators did not 
have to cooperate closely; in fact, once two parallel lessons 
had been finished, a thorough comparison was made between 
the contents of the lessons both with respect to quantity 
and quality. These checks usually resulted in adjustments 
of certain details. When the two lesson series had been 
completed in manuscript, workbooks containing the dialogs and 
written exercises were printed, transparencies accompanying 
the lessons were made, and the lessons were recorded. It 
was hoped that by these arrangements the teacher variable 
could be neutralized and the quality of experimental lessons 
kept equal. 

3.4.4 Administering the Lessons 

An experimental lesson was administered in the following way. 
The experimenter, who in our case was identical with the in- 
vestigator and the regular teacher, started the prerecorded 
tape, which for a minute or so played music. This allowed 
students to get ready for the lesson and the experimenter 
to hand out the workbooks. By the time the lesson proper 
started, the experimenter had taken his seat by the overhead 
projector and started operating it according to instructions 
from the tape or the teacher '^s manual. The timing of pauses 
in structure drills as well as for written exercises was 
taken care of by the tape. Each lesson ended with some music 
during which the teacher collected the workbooks and the 
students could relax for a while before it was time to proceed 
to regular course activities. As a result of using **pre-* 
fabricated" lessons, the role of the teacher was reduced to 
purely mechanical activity such as handing out and collecting 
workbooks and operating technical aids. He never even tried 



Some views reflecting such attitudes have been expressed 
in the following documents, published or written before the 
experiment: T. von Elek, '"Prescription for the VSlkerwandering 
Age", Odyssey 5 (1967), pp. 7-9; M. Oskarsson, ••Missriktat nit", 
Dagens Nyheter , January 17, 1969; reviews in Tidskrift f8r 
Svenska Folkhogskolan , No. 6 (1969), pp. 317-318; No. 8 (1970), 
p. 351; No. 1 (1971), p. 47. 




to interfere with the reaching by adding extra explanations 
or offering guidance. All instructions were on the tape. 
It is believed, therefore, that the teacher factor was satis- 
factorily controlled during experimental lessons. 

3.4.5 The Teacher '*8 Role 

Since the investigators also served as the regular teachers 
of the classes outside the experimental sessions, it was 
important to neutralize the teacher ""s role outside experimental 
activities as well. This was attempted by continuous and 
close cooperation between the investigators in order to be 
able to coordinate teaching both in respect of pace and manner. 
Besides following the same syllabus in all classes, the in- 
vestigators met regularly every week to inform each other 
about the work done during the previous week and to plan the 
next few lessons in detail. It goes without saying that each 
teacher attempted to teach his own parallel classes in as 
like a manner as humanly possible. A neutral type of teaching 
method including balanced amounts of explanations and drills 
was agreed upon. The same course books, tapes, transparencies, 
and additional aids were used in all experimental classes. 
Naturally, a complete elimination of the teacher variable 
on these parts of the course was not possible since there were 
two persons involved. There is, however, good reason to 
believe that this factor did not affect results, as such an 
effect would have shown up in the outcome of the extra-experi- 
mental term test. This matter will be discussed in some 
detail in Chapter 4. 



3.4.6 Other Variables 

In addition to the problem of how to eliminate the teacher 
variable both within and outside experimental lessons, there 
was the question that the experimental material should be 
learnt exclusively through the lesson series. In order to 
prevent the studeuts from following up the experimental 
lessons at home, the following measures were taken: (1) in 
the introductory lesson the students were instructed not 
to follow up what was covered in the Special Course, (2) the 
students were given ample homework connected with the regular 
course, to keep them busy and to keep their minds off the 
experimental lessons, and (3) the workbooks » which could 
have served as good aids for a revision of the lesson 
material, were collected after each experimental lesson. 
It can be mentioned here that this caused some dissatis- 
faction among the students, which is quite natural, as they 
were not familiar with the real objectives of the Special 
Course. 

In order to check how effective these measures were, the 
following item with alternative answers was included in the 
Attitude Test (Iteift 17): 




Although you were told at the beginning of the course not to 
follow up the lessons at home, you were probably curious and 
did some work on it. Please check your answer: ( ) Yes, I have 
done a lot of vovh., ( ) Yes, I have done some work fairly 
regularly, ( ) I have done some work a few times, ( ) I have 
hardly done any work, ( ) 1 have not done any work at all. 

The answers were converted into a falling five-point scale, 
the first alternative corresponding to 5. The outcome is 
presented in Table 3.20. It shows that the majority of the 
students did not do any work at all. Only about 10 % checked 
the first two alternatives and the average is below 2, corre- 
sponding to "hardly any work done." 

Table 3.20 Item 17 of the Attitude Test 



Code value: 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


No data x 


Frequency 


69 


19 


22 


11 


1 


3 1.82 



Finally it ought to be mentioned that there is no reason what- 
soever to suspect any experimental leakage between individuals 
and/or classes. Only two of the six classes had lessons at 
the same time in the same building, but since participants 
of different classes do not usually know each other, there is 
pxactically no communication between them. 

3.A.7 Summary 

In the present section an attempt has been made to acquaint the 
reader with the efforts made to devise and administer the experi- 
mental lessons in such a manner that no other variables than 
the methods themselves should account for differences in learning 
effect, if such differences were to be found at all. The lesson 
series were made as alike as possible in all respects except 
for methods employed: the grammatical content, basic dialog, 
vocabulary, a large number of practice-sentences, and also a 
number of written exercises were the same. The time devoted 
to the details and to the whole of the two lesson series, the 
quality and attractiveness of the lessons and accompanying aids 
of both approaches, and the way they were administered were 
essentially the same. Attempts were also made to keep the 
teacher variable constant both within and outside experimental 
activity, and measures were taken to prevent the students from 
following up experimental material outside school. 

Nothing has been said, however, about the two approaches to 
teaching the same grammar according to two theories of language 
teaching. This will be done in the next section. 

Further discussion of arguments as to the possible transfer 
effects of various experimental variables will be given in Chaptei 
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Experimental Methods 



It has been stated before that the experimental lessons in the 
present study were not designed so as to reflect the principles 
and characteristic features of any particular methods. The in- 
tention was rather to elaborate two ''pure ^ approaches to teaching 
grammar, in which elements of cognitive methods do not intermingle 
with those of habit-forming methods. Only in this way could we 
hope to achieve the main objective of the study, i.e. to find 
support for one of two theories, the audio-lingual habit theory 
and the cognitive code-learning theory. 

3.5.1 Implicit 
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IbS«Audio;Lingual_Habit_Theor^ 

The audio-lingual habit theory is based, according to Carroll, 
on the following principal ideas: ''(1) that since speech is 
primary and writing secondary, the habits to be learned must 
be learned first of all as auditoiy discrimination responses 
and speech responses; (2) that habits must be automatizisd as 
much as possible so that they can be called forth without conscious 
attention; (3) that the automatization of habits occurs chiefly 
by practice, that is, by repetition*' (1965, p. 278). 

"According to the audio-lingual habit theory, information about 
the differences between the learner's native language and the 
target language . . . would confuse the student, who needs only 
to imitate the foreign language sounds and patterns until by 
practice he masters them' (Ibid.). 

A foreign language teaching method reflecting the above ideas must, 
then, be characterized by the predominance of audio-lingual activity 
in the target language including large amounts of habit forming 
exercises, as well as by the absence of explicit explanations of 
foreign language phenomena. 

Since the IM method was to represent the audio-lingual theory, the 
experimental lessons had to be devised with these main features 
in view. This does not mean, however, that the lessons had to 
correspond to a stereotype pattern determined by the underlying 
theory. In fact, it is quite possible to develop, within the 
limits of the same basic theory, several varieties of a method, 
depending on the specific objectives and the level of the course, 
and on the individi al interpretation of the theory with regard 
to the amount, order, and forms of teaching techniques. 

The aims of the present section are (1) to present the general 
principles guidi^ag the preparation of the IM lesson series so 
that it should lOt only reflect the theoty to be tested, but also 
correspond to a realistic and modern course using effective teaching 
techniques 9 (2) to supply information on the various parts of the 
lessons, their particular function, and their relationship both to 
theory and common language teaching practice, and (3) to give the 
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reader a detailed picture of an average lesson as well as of the 
complete series. Throughout the section attempts will be made 
to compare the IM method to three major teaching methods rela^ced, 
in varying degree, to the audio-lingual habit theory, namely 
the direct method, the audiolingual method, and the modified 
direct method. 

The use of the target language. It was one of our guiding principles 
to exclude the native language from the teaching of the graconatical 
structures by the IM method. This principle is well in harmony 
with Carroll's above quoted audio-lingual habit theory in which 
there is an implicit statement of the desirability of avoiding the 
native language, and with foreign language teaching practices 
advocated particularly by the proponents of the direct method. 
The total exclusion of the mother tongue is, according to Grittner, 
one of the common characteristics of all those methods that can be 
lumped together under the designation "direct method". This approach 
is based upon the belief that second-language learning must take 
place in total isolation from the native language^ (1969a, p. 160). 

The modified direct method as outlined in the Official Curriculum 
is also clearly in favor of the exclusive use of the target 
language. It contains totally monolingual sample lessons (Lgr 69, 
pp. 16-29) and passages that leave hardly any doubt about the view 
of the authors on the use of the native language: 

••Verbal explanations can (in this way) often be dispensed with" (p. 4). 

"Each grammatical rule must be formulated with English as its basis. 
This means that in the few cases where it is judged necessary to 
explain grammar in Swedish there should be no comparison between 
Swedish and English usage. English should be the only basis for 
the explanation** (p. 14). 

Of the three methods we are relating the IM method to, it is the 
audiolingual method that is the most generous with respect to the 
use of the native language. Because of common misconceptions about 
this method it seems to be important to emphasize with Grittner 
that the audiolingual method, which he calls the American Method, 
I is often confused with the various direct methods (1969a, p. 160), 

V and that "Proponents of the American method believe that the 

mother tongue has a very definite place in second-language learning, 
\ and that, under proper conditions, the use of English can greatly 

j speed up the learning process for the American high school student 

( who is studying a foreign language" (Ibid., p. 163). And further: 

! "The advocates of the discriminate use of English base their 

; thinking upon the belief that young adults in America cannot 

possibly escape the influence of English ... The English habit 
is so strongly ingrained that no amount of direct-method drill can 
override its influence. ... it is better to capitalize upon the 
student's knowledge of English than to pretend that it is not 
there" (Ibid.). Then he lists the following uses of English as 
widely accepted by proponents of this method: to convey the meaning 
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of dialogue material; to explain tests and drills; in cues for 
pattern drills; for cultural notes and grannnatical summaries; 
and to dispel students^ doubts (Ibid., pp,163-166). 

The Introduction to the teacher'^s manual of one of the major 
American audiolingual courses supports Grittner's information: 
"No student can leave his knowledge of English, with all that 
that knov/ledge implies, outside the door of the foreign language 
classroom and pretend that it does not exist for the relatively 
few hours he is there'' (A-U1, 1963, p. 2), Further it is stated 
that the method attempts to utilize effectively the knowledge 
that the student already possesses, by making intelligent use 
of the learner ^s native language. In the course the native 
language is used to clarify lexical meaning, and to drill and 
explain grammar. It must not be overlooked, however, that in 
spite of the flexibility in the use of the mother tongue of 
some audiolingual courses 'generalizations about grammar ought 
to be rigorously subordinated to habit formation." This habit 
formation is provided by "extensive experience with sentences 
and drills that exemplify grammatical points" which usually 
precede grammatical generalizations (Ibid.)* Further, it is 
well known that a good many proponents of the audiolingual method 
are stricter in the use of the native language. Dealing with the 
audiolingual method Rivers states that 'In some materials, mostly 
those devised for junior high schools , these ^generalizations 
are omitted because it is believed that the very design of the 
materials will lead to an inductive apprehension of structural 
relationship which will suffice for the student's needs' (1968, 
p. 43). 

The exclusive use of the target language in the IM lessons, then, 
is not contrary to audio-lingual teaching principles. Meanwhile, 
it is well in line with the intentions of the proponents of the 
other two methods as well as with Carroll's theory. The use of 
the native language, either for explanations or for generalizations, 
would have meant abandoning the major objective of the experiment, 
namely the assessment of the effectiveness of a purely implicit 
approach to teaching grammar. 

Before leaving the discussion on the role of the native tongue, 
it ought to be mentioned that a few minor deviations from the 
principle of producing a monolingual lesson series were necessary. 

Some of the lessons contained information and instructions on 
practical matters in Swedish. This information was the same in 
both lesson series and was necessary for the administration of the 
lessons . 

The first IM lesson contained a good deal of Sr ::ish instructions 
on how to perform the pattern drills. Since Cae success of habit-- 
forming techniques is to a large degree dependent on the active 
participation of the students in such practice, we wanted to make 
sure that the subjects understood how to perform exercises in*- 
corporated in the lessons. "Misunderstood drill work leads to 
confusion, frustration, lack of classroom control, and loss of 
student respect for the teacher, the course, and the language 
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itself. Thus, an extra minute or two spent on explaining the nature 
of the drill is generally time well spent** (Grittner ,1969<4, pp.214- 
215). In lesson two the instructions given by the native teachers 
were still translated into Swedish » but from lesson three onwards 
the lessons were entirely in the target language. Apart from the 
importance of giving the subjects thorough instructions on how to 
do pattern practice, the first two bilingual lessons were intended 
as a smooth introduction into a rather demanding course exposing 
the subjects to about 35 minutes of entire immersion in the target 
language on each occasion. 

Another deviation from the principle of monolingual ism was made 
in giving the Swedish equivalents of some words and expressions 
of the basic text in the margin. These words could have been taught 
by means of the target language according to the principles of direct 
association, but this was outside the aim of the lessons. In order 
to keep the task of grammar teaching and vocabulary teaching apart, 
our principle was to use, as far as possible, vocabulary familiar 
to the students, or to give the Swedish equivalents whenever there 
was a likelihood that a word or expression was unknown to some 
or several students. This is in agreement with general principles 
about conducting pattern practice: ^^Pattern practice does not 
involve the learning of new vocabulayy. In fact, any groping for 
words on the part of the student tends to destroy the effect of 
the drill'' (Grittner ,?.969a, p. 205), and further: . . genuine 
pattern drills must contain only vocabulary that is completely 
familiar to the student . . (Ibid., p. 211). The Official 
Curriculum expresses the same opinion: **Unfamiliar structures are 
to be practised with familiar vocabulary** (Lgr 69, p. 13). 

Finally, the instructions to the written exercises, too, were 
given in Swedish. The reason for this was to make sure that the 
subjects understood what they were supposed to do, in case they 
had missed the instructions usually provided orally by the teacher'^s 
voice. 

Audio-Lingual Activity. Another principle reflected in the IM 
method is the emphasis on audio-lingual elements. As will be 
seen in Section 3.5.3, the better part of each lesson is devoted 
to audio- lingual activity, such as listening to, and repeating of, 
texts, reading in chorus, and oral pattern practice. This, again, 
is in accordance with the basic theory and the three methods 
related to the IM method. 

Since this principle is closely related to the idea of developing 
skills in the **natural order**, it will be further dealt with in the 
next passage. 

The "Natural Order" of Skills > The natural order*', i.e. presenting 
and practising language skills according to the sequence listening* 
speaking-reading-writing, was respected in the IM method whenever 
possible. 

The three methods under discussion do not only stress the predomi- 
nance of audio-lingual activity, but also emphasize that, since 
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speech is primary and the written word secondary, priority should 
be given to audio-lingual skills, developed through listening and 
speaking. This principle is thought to he applied to an entire 
course rather than to a single lesson, and especially at the 
beginner'^s level. Thus, audiolingual courses usually reconnnend 
a period of merely audio-lingual training, varying from a few 
weeks to an entire year, before the written word is introduced. 
Withholding the written word for shorter periods is thought to be 
particularly essential in the teaching of phonology, since the 
graphic symbols of a foreign language are very likely to contribute 
to the formation of bad pronunciation habits. However, the **natural 
order" is also recommended as a general principle in other fields of 
language teaching, e.g. in the teaching of grammar, especially when 
new subject matter is being introduced. 

The following statement in the Official Curriculum can be interpreted 
as a recommendation of the ^'natural order*': 'well establii?hed oral 
skill should be the basis for reading and written exercises ..." 
(Lgr 69, p. 4). 

According to a statement by Brooks, serving as the basic philosophy 
guiding the preparation of the Audio-Lingual Materials, "The visual- 
graphic phase is ancillary to language and important to it, but it 
can easily be foregone, as it is constantly in the daily life of 
everyone" (A-LM, 1961, p. 3). 

The "natural order" is also recommended in the Instructor'^s Manual 
of another audiolingual course: "The method . . . assumes that 
language learning should properly begin with hearing and speaking 
and only afterwards proceed to reading and writing. The first two 
stages are of primary importance if the student is to acquire even 
a minimum of control of the spoken language. For this reason we 
strongly recommend that most material be first presented and 
practised with books closed" ^emphasis suppliedj (Dawson, 1964, p. 2). 

Inductive Approach. Teaching grammar by an inductive approach was 
a principle consistently followed in the IM method. This charac- 
teristic is also shared by the three methods we are dealing with in 
the present section. 

The fact that the inductive teaching of grammar was advocated by 
the direct methodists is stated, among many others, by Harding, 
although he adds that this "may have been more a reaction against 
bad methods of teaching than a theory formulated for its own sake." 

The Official Curriculum is also clearly in favor of an inductive 
approach, although it does not give any theoretical basis for its 
recommendation: "Comments, conclusions and rules come last. If 
the pupils themselves can be made to formulate a conclusion about 
what has occurred, linguistically, in the exercise, it is certain 
that they have achieved understanding through practice. It is this 
one should strive aftei. In certain cases, however, even a rule can 
reinforce what has been practised ' (Lgr 69, pp. 13 -14) v 

A strong belief in the inductive approach to teaching grammar is 
also apparent from the teaching procedures of the audiolingual 




methods which offer grammatical generalizations after the practice 
period. This seems to be fairly typical of this method in spite of 
occasional statements such as the following one: ''Sometimes, in 
order to avoid drilling? in a vacuum, an explanation is given before 
the drills. This is done when it seems that the structural point 
will not be immediately clear or when the contrast between the two 
languages is so great or complex that the student should be made 
aware of the way Russian ^.e. the target language in this cours^ 
functions before he begins to do the drills'' (A-LM, 1963, p. 2). 

It is apparent that giving rules or even explanatior4S is not 
contradictory to the inductive approach as long as they are offered 
after the students have been given an opportunity of coming to 
conclusions on their own as a result of ample amounts of examples 
and /or practice. 

In the IM method no rules, explanations, or generalizations were 
given. Whether or not students profited from an inductive approach 
was to be shown in the post-test scores. In view of the absence 
of grammatical generalizations and verbalized rules, our IM method 
is not in line with the majority of the audiolingual courses, 
although it is not contradictory to them either (cf. Rivera, 1968, 
p.A3, passage quoted on page 3:34). 

It must be noted that the subjects were never told explicitly what 
the drills were supposed to teach or practise, neither were they 
exhorted at the outset of practice to try to come to conclusions 
or enunciate rules. The logical consequence of making the students 
conscious of some hidden pattern or rule that they had to decipher 
during the exercise would have been to give them the rules or 
generalizations afterwards, especially for the sake of those who 
were unable to arrive at conclusions on their own. Then the IM 
lessons would have contained explicit explanations and would have 
disqualified both for the term implicit and for ^-.he purposes 
of the experiment. On the other hand it was our major concern that 
the students should fully understand both the manipulation involved 
in each pattern drill and the meanings of all sentences. 

The Dialogue. Each grammatical structure or new aspect of it was 
introduced in a basic text, a dialogue, consisting of about 15 
exchanges. The dialogue contained several examples of the structure 
to be taught during the lesson. Each dialogue was centered around 
a certain topic, e.g. At the Dinner Table, At the Theatre, Games, 
Buying a Car, etc. and involved a male and a female character talking 
informal English in basic vocabulary. 

It was our intention to present and practise the new grammatical 
structures very much according to the recommendations of the Official 
Curriculum. Under the title "Grammar ' the following recommendations 
are given: 

"The learning of points of grammar is by means of systematic practice 
based on speech and text. Before the drill begins, the point to be 
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practised should be exemplified in a natural context, which should 
preferably explain the meaning of the point*' (Lgr 69, p. 12), 

further advantage is gained if the point occurs several times 
in the text under study. There should only be minor variations. 
In this way the chances of misunderstanding the structure are 
eliminated" (Ibid., pp. 12-13). 

**The drill can thus begin when the structure has been understood*' 
(Ibid., p. 13). 

The dialogue corresponds to the above recommendations in that it 
presents the structure in a natural context and contains several 
examples of the structure without complicating it by unnecessary 
variations. Understanding of the structures by the students was 

be achieved by presenting them in an easy and situational con- 
text, by giving the Swedish equivalents of some crucial words on 
the margin, and by repeated readings of the text. The dialogue 
was usually dealt with in the following way: (1) the students were 
requested to listen to the dialogue with books closed while the 
native teachers were reading it out to them, (2) during a second 
reading the students were allowed to follow the text in their 
workbooks, (3) underlined words and expressions, and the sentences 
in which thfty occurred were read out to the students with pauses 
for repetition in chorus, (A) the entire dialogue, broken down 
into sections, was read by the teachers with pauses for the students 
to repea^t in chorus. 

By this time the students had encountered the new structure 
several times through hearing, reading, and repeating examples of 
the structure. It can be said that through the repetition of the 
examples the subjects have been involved in repetition drills which 
Are usually recommended as a first step in the drill-work by audio- 
lingualists. However, it must be mentioned that in the IM lessons 
the students were allowed to follow the text in their workbooks as 
they were doing the choral repetition, which is not the normal way 
of doing repetition drills. 

Another common technique of the audiolingual method, i.e. the 
memorization of the dialogue was not applied in the IM method. 
One reason was that it would hardly have been possible to carry 
out by means of "canned*' lessons, and another that memorization 
is not recommended by the Official Curriculum. However, the 
absence of the memorization of the dialogue was, in some degree, 
counterbalanced by the above described procedure of dealing with it. 

After the practice period the dialogue was read for a last time in 
such a manner that the teacher^s voice represented one character of 
the dialogue while the students had the role of the other. The idea 
was partly to give the students the feeling thait the text and practice 
were integrated parts of the lesson and partly to enable them to fully 
understand the dialogue in case they had not grasped every detail of 
it through the previous readings. 

Choral reading was important in order to achieve an equal degree of 
participation in the lesson. Choral reading is encouraged by the 
Official Curriculum: 



"In both oral practice and the treatment of a text, reading in chorus 
is an important element/' 

'Reading in chorus is used on the one hand on continuous passages 
of text (in intensive text reading), and on the other on those 
structures and phrases that all pupils should get practice in 
saying." 

'•Speaking in chorus should be used at all levels" (Lgr 69, p,7). 



The Oral Pattern Drills were the core of the IM program. 
The presentation of the new grammatical feature through repeated 
reading of the dialogue in which it occurred was followed by 
extensive practice taking up the rest of an IM lesson. Practice 
usually began with oral work in the form of pattern drills. Because 
of the lack of explanations and comments on graimnatical contents it 
was important to link practice with presentation in some other way 
so that the students would regard the exercises as meaningful and 
integrated parts of the lesson. This was to be achieved by the 
teacher quoting a sentence or two uttered by the characters of the 
dialogue and telling the students that in the exercises to follow 
they were going to practise similar sentences. In this way there 
was no need to state explicitly the actual aim of the drills. 

Since oral pattern practice, serving the dovMe purpose of eluci- 
dating and drilling new grammatical structures, formed the most 
essential parts of the IM lessons, we shall attempt to give a 
thorough insight into the stock of drills used in the lesson series, 
and the principles behind elaborating them. Before doing so, 
however, we shall deal with the theory, the characteristics, and 
the role of pattern practice in more general terms. 

In Rivers" words types of exercises called pattern or structure 
drills "are designed to give the students many opportunities for 
systematic practice of particular features in naturally phrased 
and easily remembered foreign language utterances. Lexical items 
are limited in variety in ord^r to concentrate attention on the 
grammatical features under study. In this way understanding of 
structural interrelationship (that is, of structural meaning) 
grows through use of structure, rather than through intellectual 
apprehension" (1968, p. 99). 

Although pattern practice in the above sense of the term with its 
numerous and ingenious varieties is a relatively new type of exercise, 
developed mainly after World War II, the basic idea goes back to the 
Direct Methodists who emphasized the importance of oral repetition. 

The main functions of pattern practice are to eliminate interference 
from the native language and at the same time to develop automatic, 
habitual responses of second language structures. Drill work, 
therefore, is believed to be particularly efficient in the teaching 
of second language patterns that do not parallel those of the native 
language. 
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A look into any of the major audiolingual courses appearing in the 
U.S. in the late 1950s and in the 1960s reveals the dominant role 
of pattern drills in such courses. Some course producers, however, 
have incorporated pattern drill techniques in their prof^rams without 
necessarily adopting other important features of the audiolingual 
method. This can be said about the modified direct method. 

Careful study of what has been written about pattern practice reveals 
a great variety of opinions about the type, the amount, and the place 
of the drill, as well as about how pattern practice should be combined 
with other elements of language teaching. For lack of uniform guide- 
lines on how to design and use drills, we have tried to follow the 
intentions of the Official Curriculum whenever possible and to respect 
those principles that seem to be generally accepted. 

One important aspect of pattern practice, on which opinions seem to 
differ, is whether or not such practice should be made a mechanical 
activity. According to Grittner (1969a, pp. 212-213) the selection 
of the type of pattern drill reflects two different views on the 
function of such practice. Adherents of the conditioning school are 
likely to produce drills that do not require significant changes — 
for example repetition drills, single-slot substitution drills, etc. 
In their opinion, as a result of such drills, if provided in adequate 
proportions, the structure will become a habit rather than a matter 
of intellectual choice. This view is reflected in a statement 
according to which pattern practice "... makes no pretence of 
being communication . . . /but . . . undertaken solely for the 
sake of practice in order that performance may become habitual and 
automatic" (Brooks, 1964, p. 146). On the other hand, there are 
those who favor drills which require concentration and intellectual 
activity on the part of the student. To exemplify such practice 
Grittner gives some items of a transformation drill in which active 
sentences have to be changed to the passive. 

Our principle when devising pattern drills for the IM lessons was 
to avoid engaging the students in purely mechanical exercises. One 
reason for this was that such drills never seemed to have gained 
popularity in Sweden and their use is discouraged by the Curriculum, 
which also emphasizes that exercise.s should fit naturally into the 
lesson and should have coinnunicative value: "It is true in all 
practice of language skills that what U demanded of the pupils 
should have a natural connection with what the teacher has given 
as a starting-point. This can be achieved, for example, by means 
of the drill consisting of question and answer. . . . Even the 
content of the example should be such that the pupil feels that 
his answer has some communicative value. The above principles should 
contribute to more effective practice, a better understanding of the 
meaning of what is being practised, as well as to a learning situation 
which is not felt by the pupil to be mechanical' (Lgr 69, p. 13). 

Another passage of the Curriculum reveals not only bias against 
mechanical exercises but an obvious conviction that drills should 
be so devised as to promote insight into the structure of the language, 
in other words, cognition in an implicit way: 

"The insight into the structure of the language which the pupils are 
to gain is achieved by the pattern practice being done in a systematic 
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way. It must always be clear to the pupils what is changed or 
substituted in the drill they are doing'* (Lgr 69, p. 13). 

"Further insight is gained by the structure being linked with real 
life, for example objects in the classroom, or with pictures or 
situations" (Ibid.) . 

Another reason for going in for non-mechanical drills was the 
growing criticism of such drills as well as some research evidence 
in favor of other types of pattern drills. 

In a psycholinguistic experiment conducted by Oiler and Obrecht 
(1968) two approaches to teaching grammar skills through the same 
pattern drills were compared. One group of students was taught 
with listening, repetitive and manipulative drills, while the other 
with quest ion /answer and directed dialogue. The latter group was 
also deliberately made aware of meaning through translation, and 
drawings representing the objects referred to in the sentences. 
The results allowed the investigators to conclude that "the effec- 
tiveness of a given pattern drill is significantly increased by 
relating the language of that drill to communicative activity in 
the teaching/learning process" (p. 174). 

Gefen, who admits that "Both programming and the drilling of 
sentence patterns are useful teaching and learning techniques, 
along with many others" is of the opinion that "Now that most 
teachers accept the need for pattern practice and structural drill, 
the next step is contextualisation — placing the drill in a meaning- 
ful situation but without sacrificing the goal of automat icity" 
(1967, p. 192). 

Rejecting the idea of teaching the grammatical structures through 
mechanical drills, the oral drills incorporated in the IM lesson 
series were designed in accordance with two main assimiptions: 
(1) relating pattern practice to communicative activity enhances 
the effectiveness of such practice, and (2) pattern drills requiring 
the students to concentrate their minds on what they are doing are 
more effective than those which can be performed mechanically. 

In order to relate the drills to coninunicative activity the large 
majority of drills were based on pictorial aids. As a result most 
items referred to sit^^atio&s represented by drawings. Moreover 
most of the drills were designed on the question/answer basis or 
as directed dialogues. In these drills the stimuli and responses 
receive a more natural, conversational character than can be achieved 
in e.g. single-slot substitution drills where the student has to 
respond to one-word cues. This results in rather artificial exchanges. 

Using non-mechanical drills and pictorial cues also contributed greatly 
to achieving the aim of keeping the students concentrated and alert 
throughout the drill period. In spite of the fact that drill-items 
were so devised as to eliminate ambiguity, the correct responses 
could be made only as a result of paying attention to either a 
pictorial cue or to the cue imbedded in the question-stimulus. 
"The desired variations of the patterns may be cued by the presentation 
of pictures or objects as a change from aural cues; this demands constant 
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attention from the students and is an antidote to absent-minded 
participation'* (Rivers^ 1968, p.108). 

The entire tape-script and pictorial material of lesson 9, included 
in Appendix 1, will give the interested reader a good idea of how 
some of the pattern drills were devised, introduced, and performed. 
The list of pattern drills in the same Appendix will give further 
information as to the entire stock of oral pattern practice incor- 
porated in the Df lessons. 

If we check the large majority of our drills against the principles 
of construction of drills presented by Rivers (1968, pp. 103-104), 
we find that they correspond to 13 out of 15 principles listed here 
in an abbreviated version. 

1. A drill series should provide considerable practice in the 
use of each element before moving on to the presentation of 
another. 

2. Each drill should be concerned with one specific structural 
pattern, usually a pattern which contrasts with native- 
language habits. 

3. The structural feature to be drilled will have been encoun- 
tered already by the student, in a dialogue for example. 

4. The pattern will be drilled consistently through a series 
of six or eight cue- response i ferns* 

5. Changes will be minimal. 

6. Each item will be short. 

7. Each item will be a complete utterance. 

8. The cue will provoke only the desired response. 

9. Vocabulary will be kept to a minimum. 

10. Cue and response will be in the foreign language. 

11. Drills will be conducted orally. For variety they may be 
used as reading or writing exercises, but not to the exclusion 
of oral practice. 

12. Drills will not be purely imitative. 

13. Drills will be varied in type to avoid boredom. 

According to principles 14 and 15 drills should be followed by 
a testing phase, and provision should be made for the student to 
apply what he has learned in the drill: in directed dialogue, by 
question/answer , game, and report. For reasons embedded in the very 
experiment these two principles could not be respected in our lessons. 
The testing phase was, in our program, replaced by the post-test. 
Follow-up work in some form of free conversation was beyond the 
possibilities of our experimental lessons, since such activity requires 
a live teacher. In order to compensate for the loss of follow-up work 
recommezided by Rivers we have used, throughout the lessons, drills 
which include conversational and communicative elements. The reason 
for including the last reading of the dialogue, in which the student 
was involved in a conversation with the teacher, was also an attempt 
at providing for a situation in which the student used the patterns 
in a natural context. 
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We are, of course, quite willing to agree with all those who emphasize 
the importance of a follow-up of the drill period with some activity 
in which the student may experience the value of the structure newly 
acquired through drill work. Providing for such a classroom situation 
is desirable both because of its pedagogical value and because of the 
teaching/learning effect of such activity. However, structure drill 
would not be justified if it were not considered in itself a powerful 
technique helping students to internalize grammatical structures. 
What we were interested in was exactly the value of the drills, whose 
toain objective must necessarily be to bring the student to the stag^* 
where he is capable of applying new structures to communicative 
activity. 

Since we were anxious to design the IM lessons as much as possible 
in the spirit of the Official Curriculum, we shall quote some 
additional recommendations which, we believe, were closely followed 
in the procedures of these lessons. 

"Apart from repetition and pattern drills of the question/answer 
type, two further types of drill are used in systematic oral practice: 
substitution and transformation drills'* (Lgr 69, p. 7). 

*!An important aid in systematic oral practice is pictorial material 
of different types. Material for the overhead projector should 
especially play a large part here" (Ibid., p. 8). 

"Even if it is intended that the drill be an oral one, it is usually 
desirable that the pupils have one or more examples before them, on 
the blackboard, overhead projector, or flip-over. The teacher can 
then help the pupils to understand the aim of the drill by under- 
lining or using different colored pens" (Ibid., p. 13). 

"Active practice must be carried out with the help of a large number 
of examples, often at least ten or so on each practice occasion. 
This also means concentration, so that not more than one, or a 
maximum of two new structures are presented in each lesson. The 
drill should not only aim at achieving an understanding of the pattern 
practised. For lasting knowledge overlearning is needed" (Ibid., p. 14). 

"• • • with regard to more comprehensive linguistic items, it is 
advisable that the learning process be concentric . When going through 
the material for the first time the main type is practised, and its 
variants later" (Ibid*)* 

"The teacher'^s questions should be formulated in such a w^ that in- 
correct answers are avoided" (Ibid.). 

Finally, it must be mentioned that the Official Curriculum, too, 
emphasizes the importance of free exercises which are supposed "to 
give the students the feeling of really using the language, not only 
exercising it constantly" (Ibid.). 

The characteristics of the drills used in the IM program can be summed 
up as folla«/s: besides directed dialogue and transformation drills the 
majority of drills were of the quest ion /answer type. Most of the drills 
were three-phase drills and consisted of 6 or 8 items, usually based on 
picture series or in some instances on single pictures* Four-phase 
drills were performed when there were no pictorial cues, or when the 
students'* responses were longer or more difficult. Vhen pictures 
were used, the first stimulus and response were printed at the top 




of the transparency with the students" part clearly marked. Each 
drill was preceded by careful instructions and one or two items 
were modeled by the teachers. 



In spite of some anxiety on the part of the investigators because 
of possible failure in engaging the subjects in drills, both the 
investigators and the observers could state with satisfaction that 
the entire IM program including the large amount of drill-work 
could be carried out successfully. The active participation of the 
subjects in the drills may be ascribed to their positive general 
attitude, to the fact that they received some training and exercise 
in pattern practice in the regular course before the experiment had 
started, and to the careful and detailed instructions in lessons 
1 and 2. The characteristics of the drills such as non-ambiguous 
stimuli, pictures clearly conveying the cues, careful timing of the 
pauses, as well as the instructions at the outset of each drill were 
further factors to guarantee the successful performance of the 
drills. 



Ifritten Exercises in the D! lessons v;ere assigned according to two 
main principles, respected whenever possible: written exercises, too, 
should be of the drill type, and should be given after oral work. 
These principles are clearly shared by the Official Curriculum 
according to which written exercises ought to 'support the oral 
teaching as a final reinforcing exercise. This means that the written 
exercises will be of the same form and type as the oral exercises 
(Lgr 69, p. 32). This is obviously also the principle of the writers 
of the A-LM courses: "Usually there is at least one Writing Drill 
for each of the grammatical points presented; it appears after the 
oral Structure Drills which it closely resembles" (1963, p. 15). As 
for the value of written drills Rivers states that "The writing of 
drills not only gives valuable practice in accurate and correct con- 
struction of sentences but consolidates what has been learned orally" 
(1968, p. 248). 

In accordance with what has been said above, the written drills, in- 
corporated in the IM lesson series, were devised so as to resemble 
preceding oral work, and contained items that could be done on the 
basis of the examples provided, through analogy. In some instances 
performing the written drills presupposed understanding of the 
pattern from preceding oral practice. The majority of the exercises 
were of the transformation and question/answer type, but in some cases 
we assigned fill-in exercises involving the crucial item, as well as 
two-choice exercises in which the students had to mark the correct 
alternative. The fill-in exercises were given mainly in order to vary 
the exercises by giving a short dialogue or other coherent text in 
which some of the crucial words had to be completed by the students. 

Although the written exercises were not necessarily the last activity 
of a lesson, and were occasionally followed by one or two oral drills, 
they were usually introduced after considerable oral work on the 
grammatical point under study. The pauses provided for the written 
exercises were timed by the tape. When time was up, the investigator 
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projected the key on the screen and the students were given 
adequate time for correcting their mistakes. When time per- 
oittedj the correct answers were read out by the teachers » 
providing the students with additional auditory experience 
around the pattern being drilled. 

Repetition, The generally accepted idea about the necessity of 
repetition, whatever knowledge or skill is to be acquired, was 
also one of the guiding principles in the preparation of the 
experimental courses. Each lesson, therefore, began with a 
period of revising what had been covered in the preceding 
lesson. The revision section lasted for about 8 minutes per 
lesson, and in the IM lessons it usually comprised an oral and 
a written drill. The corresponding part of the first lesson 
was devoted to introductory information about the "Special 
Course", 

What has been said about the oral and written drills in this 
section before is applicable to the drills constituting the 
revision period, too, 

IM^Lessons^Described 

For the sake of those who wish to gain a more complete insight 
into the lesson materials we have incorporated in Appendix 1 
the entire tapescript and illustrative materials of both versions 
of Lesson 9, These will demonstrate what the students experienced 
throughout an experimental lesson auditively and visually. 

Both versions of Lesson 9 can be considered typical represent- 
atives of the lesson series they belonged to, both with respect 
to the general layout and the time distribution to various 
activities. 

Figure 3.14 gives a schematic presentation of the IM version 
of Lesson 9. The order of the various parts of the lesson and 
the time distributed to them were very similar in the other 
lessons, although Lesson 7 was organized in a somewhat different 
manner because of the shorter time allotted to patterns 3 and 4 
(cf. Figure 3.13). Other deviations from the typical scheme 
were made mainly in order to adjust for time. Thus the first 
and/or last reading of the dialogue had to be cut out in some 
lessons. 
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ACTIVITY 


TIME 


MUSIC 


2' 


REVISION 
OF IM 8 


ORAL DRILL Exercise 1 


3'25' 


WRITTEN DRILI Exerclse 2 


3'10- 


DIALOGUE 


LI STENI NG --l?i*^li?90As. closed____ 


3' 


ft 1 vll UUUlvd uuc;n 


WORDS AND EXPRESSIONS (CHORUS) 


2' 


READING IN CHORUS AFTER MODEL 


3' 


ORAL DRILLS 


Exercise 3 


6'10'' 


Exercise 4 


Exercise 5 


MUSIC 


2 '25" 


WRITTEN 
EXERCISES 


Exercise 6 


9 '05" 


Exercise 7 


READING OF CORRECT ANSWERS 


DIALOGUE 


READING IN CHORUS (ONE PART) 


2'10'" 


ORAL DRILL 


Exercise 8 


2 '30'' 


MUSIC 





Figure 3.14 Lesson 9 (Diversion) 



A comparison of Lesson 9 with the entire lesson series with respect to 
the distribution of time to the three main activities in the IM lessons 
is given in Table 3*21* The figures for the entire lesson series are 
based on Appendix 2, shoving in detail the time allotment to the various 
activities in all lessons* In Table 3*21 we are dealing with net time 
only, i.e. the actual teaching time, not including music and other 
non-instructional activity* 
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Table 3.21 Time Allotment to the Three Main Activities in the IM Lessons 



Lesson 9 Entire Lesson Series 



Minutes Percentages Minutes Percentages 



Dialogue 


10' 


10" 


29 


Z 


84' 


26 


Z 


Oral Drills 


12' 


05" 


35 


X 


128' 


39 


Z 


Written Exercises 


12' 


15" 


36 


X 


114' 


35 


Z 


Actual teaching time 


34' 


30" 






326' 







The proportion of Che time allotted to oral work happened to be smaller 
in Lesson 9 than in the entire lesson series. It ought to be mentioned 
that additional aural activity was included in the written exercises, 
since the correct answers were often read out aloud by the teachers 
at the end of such exercises. However, as this activity was part of 
the written exercise, and constituted merely auditory experience, we 
did not find it justified to include it in the table as oral drills. 

In conclusion it ought to be mentioned that according to observers 
and the investigators themselves the entire IM lesson series proved 
successful enough to attract the subjects'* attention and to engage 
them in oral and written work. However, in order to get an idea of 
their appreciation of the lesson series one has to look into the re- 
sults of the Attitude Test (see Chapter 4). 

After having given a thorough account of the IM method » its under- 
lying theory, and its reflection in the principles and procedures 
of the IM lesson series, it will be well to sum up the points of 
relationship between this somewhat artificial experimental method 
and some well-known methods frequently referred to throughout the 
present section, namely the direct method, the audiolingual method, 
and the modified direct method. 

Although the IM method has no claim to be regarded as the embodiment 
of any of these methods, with respect to its behavioristic position 
it does share some fundamental characteristics with them. Since the 
experiment involved a purely habit-forming approach to grammar teaching, 
its findings must be of major interest to advocates of methods which 
reflect a mechanistic view of language acquisition and which, con- 
sequently, rely heavily on habit-forming procedures. 

It has been pointed out in this study before that the direct method ^ 
is based on the belief that second language learning is similar to 
native language acquisition, which is thought to be a process of 
developing language habits through constant audio-lingual training, 
mainly at the imitative and repetitive level. Since in the learning 
of the first language there is no interference from any previous language 
habits, second language teaching should attempt to reproduce this kind 
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of ideal language learning condition, i,e, the "tabula rasa" con- 
dition of the infant's mind^ which is thought to be achieved by 
isolating the native language through using direct association and 
monolingual teaching techniques. Selection and gradation of linguistic 
material, e.g. grammar, is lacking in the direct method, and the 
sequence of the matters to be taught is determined more or less 
by random occurrence. 

It is on this point that the IM method, presenting and practising 
grammatical structures according to a carefully graded and selected 
program, differs essentially from the direct method. However, there 
are a number of other characteristics shared by both methods, such 
as the exclusive use of the target language, predominance of audio- 
lingual activity, and emphasis on imitative and repetitive teaching 
techniques. To some extent the IM method also uses direct association 
by relating grammatical structures to situations represented in 
pictures, thus eliminating the native tongue as a vehicle to convey 
meaning. 

A comparison of the IM method with the audiolingual method shows 
considerable likeness between the two methods in that they proceed 
in the teaching of grammatical structures along a carefully outlined 
path: the grammatical content to be taught is limited to one or two 
points at a time and is graded according to the principle of moving 
from the simple toward the complex, and in that this carefully selected 
and graded grammar is internalized by means of intensive habit-forming 
techniques, primarily oral drilling. However, the audiolingual 
method, or at least most of the courses identifying themselves with 
this method, do make use of the native language to convey meaning, 
which is thought to be a more effective and easier way than direct 
association. Interference from the native tongue is counterbalanced 
by concentrating emphasis on critical phenomena rather than by 
attempts at totally isolating the native tongue. The first difference 
between the two methods, then, is in their attitudes toward the use 
of the native tongue. One characteristic of the audiolingu^^ method, 
absent in the IM method, is that, althoup.h both methods apply the 
inductive approach^ the audiolingual method usually recommends 
grammatical generalizations, i.e. concise bu«" explicit summaries 
or rules about the grammatical points under study, formulated in 
simple terms in the native language. Finally, dialogue memorization 

another common technique in audiolingual courses — is not utilized 
in the IM method. 

The method reflecting the intentions of the Official Curriculum, 
which we call the modified direct method in this study, shows, for 
obvious reasons, the greatest overlap with the experimental method. 
It was intentional that the IM method was devised so as to reflect the 
audio-lingual habit theory in an interpretation that resulted in the 
Lgr 69, Supplement English. There can be hardly any doubt that the 
authors of the Curriculum stood on the same theoretical grounds as 
are expressed in Carroll^s audio-lingual habit theory. However, there 
is no knowing what the theoretical considerations behind the details 
of this method are. Since it reflects a more rigorous position with 
regard to explicit explanations and the use of the mother tongue as 
a conveyor of meaning, and is more sceptical toward mechanical drills 
than the audiolingual method, we are inclined to classify this method 
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as a compromise between the other two methods, adopting features 
of both but fulfilling the criteria of neither. A possible 
explanation of the fact that the modified direct method is more 
restrictive with respect to the use of the mother tongue and co 
explanations than the audiolingual method may be that while the 
latter originated in the USA|Where foreign language courses are 
offered mainly at the upper level of the high school and at college, 
the modified direct method recommended in the Swedish Curriculum 
is to be applied for a course of English which begins at an earlier 
age and lasts for a longer period. Moreover foreign language 
students in the United States are a select group while the learners 
of English in the Swedish compulsory school comprise the entire 
population of the«re age groups. Therefore, a method making re- 
strictions as to grammatical explanations in favor of direct asso- 
ciation, and reconinending non-nnechanical practice techniques, is 
seemingly justified with regard to the students to be taught by 
this method, but canno;c be taken for granted until substantiated 
by research findings. 

Analysing the \M method we can find no features in it that are 
contradictory to the ideas of the Official Curriculum. Neverthe- 
less we are quite willing to agree that most course producers or 
teachers would probably reconmiend modifications in our course ac- 
cording to their own interpretation of the Curriculum. 

Summarx 

Figure 3.15 is an atteuipt at illustrating the positions of the above 
methods ^ith respect to some important aspects of language teaching 
determining the profile of a method. The positions of these methods 
along the continuums are» of course, approximate. 
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Figure 3.15 The positions of the implicit method (IM), the direct 
method (DM), the audiolingual method (AL) , and the 
modified direct method (MDM) with regard to some 
aspects of language teaching. 
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The degree of similarity between the experimental method and any other 
method is, we feel, of secondary importance. If the IM method can be 
said to fall in line with the audio-lingual habit theory and correspond 
to requirements that make a method acceptable for real '^lassroom 
teaching, it should qualify for the purposes of this rebearch as an 
experimental method. 

3.5.2 The EX Program 

IllS2I££i£Sl-§££!SSE2H5^.S2§-Statement_of_P^ 

The instructional strategy of the EX program is based on the cognitive 
code*learning theory of second*language acquisition formulated by 
Carroll (1965, p. 278): 

According to this theory, learning a language is a process of 
acquiring conscious control of the phonological, grammatical, 
and lexical patterns of a second language, largely through 
study and analysis of these patterns as a body of knowledge. 
The theory attaches more importance to the learner^s understanding 
of the structure of the foreign language than to his facility in 
using that structure, since it is believed that, provided the 
student has a proper degree of cognitive control over the struc- 
tures of the language, facility will develop automatically with the 
use of the language in meaningful situations. . . , 

According to the cognitive code-learning theory • , , the 
differences between the native language and the target language 
should be carefully explained to the student, so that he may 
acquire conscious control of the target language patterns. 

This theory, in turn, can vaguely be related back to "certain 

contemporary Gestaltist movements in psychology which emphasize 

the importance of perceiving the 'structure* of what is to be learnt" 

(p.280). It also bears resemblance to traditional rationalist thinking, 

which attaches great importance to the innate capacities of the human 

mind. 

With this broadly defined theory as a basis the EX method was developed 
to serve as the other major variable in the experiment. Fundamental 
guiding principles, derived from the cognitive code-learning theory 
of language learning, were laid down and followed throughout in the 
production of lessons. To some extent the principles were also de- 
termined by specific restrictions placed on the experiment, as stated 
in (4) below. From this it follows that the EX method does not neces- 
sarily conform to any other teaching. method , traditional or modern, as 
recognized by experts. On the other hand it should also be pointed out 
that instruction was intentionally linked up with teacher experience 
and empirical evidence wherever experimental constraints did not hinder 
this. Various practices used in the history of language teaching were 
employed, including currently less favored elements such as grammatical 
explanations, translation into and out of the target language, and 
comparison with the source language (contrastive analysis!). The only 



This term will be used with reference to the instructional technique in 
which comparisons are made between words and structures in the native 
and foreign languages. 
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requirement was that they should not violate experimental restrictions • 

The basic principles adhered to were as follows: 

(1) Lessons were to be characterized by an "intelligent'* approach 
to teaching, in keeping with the cognitive code-learning theory 
formulated by Carroll, "Intelligent" in this respect is meant 
to imply that attention was drawn to reasoning and cognition as 
productive means of acquiring language skills. The assumptions 
underlying the strategy are, firstly, that cognitive control of 
the grammatical structure of the language will facilitate the 
acquisition of functional skills, and secondly, that the student's 
motivation will increase if he knows and understands what he is 
doing. Such an "intelligent mental set'* can usually be instilled 
into the student by showing him how formal language properties 
and structural relationships can be put to meaningful use in 

the learning process. Below we will show how this was attempted 
in the vasi^ious phases of each lesson. 

(2) Contrastive analysis of grammatical structures was to be made 
a regular feature of the EX lessons, that is, the foreign 
language grammar was to be compared with the grainnar of the 
native language. According to the theory this will improve 
the student "^s conmand of the foreign language. 

(3) The learner'^s knowledge of the source language was to be ex- 
ploited. Therefore Swedish was to be used (a) as an expedient 
vehicle for information, which was essential for the promotion 
of understanding, and (b) as a linguistic reference system 
already known to the subjects. 

(A) For experimental reasons a clear distinction had to be main- 
tained between the two treatments with regard to habit-forming 
practices, and consequently the EX program was to avoid activities 
that would normally be classified as structure drills or pattern 
practice. By exclusively using the drills in the IM lessons 
it was assumed that the basic question of the investigation 
could be answered with a greater degree of certainty. 

(5) As the two lesson series were to be equivalent to each other 

as regards contents, the EX program was not to contain material 
that had not been included in the IM proper am. Vocabulary, 
patterns and practice sentences used in an EX lesson were 
taken from the corresponding IM lesson« Generally, the EX 
lessons were to deviate from the IM lessons only with respect 
to mode of presentation and frequency of practice on each 
individual pattern. 



In accordance with the underlying learning theory the salient feature 
of the EX lesson series was its emphasis on cognition, mainly through 
explicit verbalization of structural relations. Several pedagogic 
techniques and devices were used for this purpose, usually in combination 
and interaction with each other; below we will describe the main ones 
and state reasonsfor their inclusion. The different means and ends 
will be dealt with under one heading, although one should not, as 



Instructional^StrategY 




Apelt (1969) has pointed out, confuse the notion of cognition with 
any of the instructional practices, such as translation and use of 
the mother tongue, that have been used in conventional language 
teaching.^ 
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Explanat ion of Grammar. The chief means resorted to in order to 
promote cognition was grammatical explanation. Numerous authorities 
have advocated this technique, claiming that it is an essential in- 
gredient in effective language-training for adolescents and older 
learners. Discussing the oral-aural approach Agard and Dunkel (1948) 
explain: "The adult learning to use a second language differs from 
a child learning his native tongue in that he can, theoretically at 
least, bring his intellect to bear on his problem and can speed up 
his learning process immeasurably through generalizations, short-cuts 
and insights into the way the language operates, if and when he 
understands its structure analytically" (p. 282). 

Stressing the difference between young and old learners Ausubel 
(196A) similarly attaches importance to the adult students' analytic 
power and maintains that "in learning the structure of a new language- 
both in comprehending oral and written materials and in speaking— 
they can make conscious and deliberate use of grammatical generaliza- 
tions and can explicitly apply them to suitable exemplars" (p. 421). 
Titone (1965) points out that the older learner can capitalize on 
his greater intellectual maturity that enables him to grasp more 
easily the general features and the abstract schemata of the new 
grammar. His maturity and his previous linguistic experience 
facilitate insightful learning of the new code" (p. 7). 

Recently statements have been made which seem to reflect a fairly 
widespread opinion among experts, namely that grammar need not, or 
should not, be restricted to adult learning only. In the view of 
many teachers, according to Grittner (1969a), "the psychological loss 
resulting from brief English explanations is more than compensated 
for by the fact that such explanations tend to minimize the danger 
of implanting a serious cultural or grammatical error in the student's 
mind (pp. 165-166). Stern (1970) makes the remark that "There is 
nothing wrong with rules and grammatical explanations as such, what 
has often been at fault was the kind of rule offered and the in- 
sufficient amount of appropriate practice" (p. 55), and goes on to 
say that "for the purpose of teaching languages in schools a small 
number of functionally helpful grammar terms and rules is ... 
justifiable and quite adequate." Berkenkamp (1969) gives a similar 
interpretation of the situation: "Audiolingualists realized that 
generalization and explanation did not have to imply mere empty 
paradigm recitation. Their over-reaction against rules in the be- 
ginning was precisely because traditional language teaching had over- 
used them. Experienced teachers presented valid arguments to support 



Apelt (1969): "Allerdings darf der Grundsatz der Bewusstheit im 
Sprachunterricht nicht etwa mit dem Prinzip des Ubersetzens und 
stSndigen Gebrauchs der Muttersprache verwechselt werden, . . 
(p. 17). 
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their contention of the usefulness — without overmse — of rules" (p. 6). 

The use of granimatical explanations can also be justified on empirical 
grounds. Studies by Chastain and Woerdehoff (1968), McKinnon (1965), 
Xiem (1969) and others offer quite substantial evidence in their favor. 

The Order of Explanations and Practice. In the experimental lessons 
the explanations were combined with deductive procedures and use of 
the native language. For our purposes the term deductive procedure 
will simply be defined as the instructional technique by which ex- 
planations, rules or generalizations are given before main practice 
of the pattern, i.e. before the main learning has taken place; in- 
ductive procedure, in the same unconventional terminology, can then 
be defined as the technique whereby explanations, rules, or generaliza- 
tions are either not given at all, or given only after main practice 
of the pattern* 

The opinion that explanations should precede functional practice is 
not uncommon among theoreticians and practitioners. Ausubel (196A) 
is convinced that discovery learning is "exceedingly wasteful and 
unnecessary", especially for older learners. "It takes a long time 
to discover grammatical rules autonomously and inductively . . . 
Deductive use of grammatical generalizations, on the other hand, 
is decidedly more efficient in second-language learning" (p. 422). 
Discussing direct method theory Harding (1967) mentions that it 
advocate;^ the inductive teaching of grammar : "This again may have 
been more a reaction against bad methods of teaching than a theory 
formulated for its own sake. Those who have seriously tried to teach 
grammar inductively will know how long it takes and how uncertain it 
can be" (p. 54). 

The main reason for choosing the deductive approach was that it 
clearly breaks with habit theory principles, which was desirable 
from the experimental point of view. Furthermore, objective research 
results suggest that the inductive discovery process is less efficient 
in language learning than in certain other disciplines. Recent ex- 
periments have, in fact, shown that deduction can be a more fruitful 
strategy than induction. 

The Role of the Native Language. The native language was used in 
the explanations in order to secure maximal understanding of the 
exposition. Several experts have commented on this practice in 
language teaching. Ausubel (1964), for instance, asserts that "it 
is both unrealistic and inefficient for the older student to attempt 
to circumvent the mediating role of his native language when he is 
learning a second language" (p. 422). Research evidence does not 
contradict this proposition. 

The source language was also utilized for the purpose of comparison 
with corresponding structures in the target language. The hypothesis 
was that the learner can profit by his previous knowledge of a language, 
and that this asset outweighs the possible adverse effects that might 
result from using two different linguistic systems concurrently with 
each other. It can be said that the contrastive analysis technique 
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rests on the theory that the positive transfer effects are stronger 
than the negative effects if and when the differences in structure 
between the languages are clearly mapped out. Once perceived, such 
relationships have high positive transfer value, according to Gestalt 
theory of learning.^ 

There is, however, no connnon agreement on the appropriateness of the 
contrastive approach in second-language teaching, and research evidence 
is meagre. Moulton (1966) expresses the opinion that **every adult 
learner must be made aware of precisely the differences between 
English and the foreign language he is learning, and that a good deal 
of his learning time should be spent in practicing just thc^se differ- 
ences" (p. 7). Jakobovits (1968) is less positive: "Contrastive 
analysis of grammatical structure would not seem to offer particular 
advantages beyond those provided by verbalization of grammatical 
relations and by attention to a grammatical distinction at a time 
of saliency ..." (p. 105). "On a priori grounds we would expect 
negative transfer as much as positive transfer, assuming that transfer 
is relevant to the problem" (p. 103). Experience from teaching English 
to native speakers of Hindi leads Green (1970) to think that "Contrast 
and comparison with the mother tongue might . . . seem the simplest 
way of helping pupils understand and remember a difficult structure" 
(p.220). The view is shared by Nickel (1970), a leading expert on applied 
contrastive linguistics: "Such comparisons within the framework of 
traditional grammar have turned out to be quite useful for pedagogical 
purposes, especially for age groups where cognitive learning is widely 
spread" (p.l7)^ Bull (1971), finally, asserts that "The second language 
learner learns faster and with less frustration when he is thoroughly 
conscious of the points of identity and difference between his own 
language and the one he is learning" (p. 450). 

Before taking a closer look at the lessons we will also comment briefly 
on the use of translation. It was for centuries the predominant feature 
of all foreign-language study, but its value has been questioned from 
time to time, for instance by the direct methodists around the turn 
of the century, and also more recently by linguists of the structural 
school and others. Bloomfield (1933) was of the opinion that "Trans- 
lation into the native language is bound to mislead the learner, 
because the semantic units of different languages do not match, and 
because the student, unJler the practised stimulus of the native form, 
is almost certain to forget the foreign one" (p. 505). The technique 
also became increasingly discredited with advances in educational 



psychology and with the shift of emphasis in the schools toward more 
functional language skills. Further the development of modern technical 
aids such as the over-head projector and the language laboratory, which 
made it possible and convenient to try new modes of language-training, 
gave impetus to the reaction against traditional word-by-word trans- 
lation of texts and other activities of disputed merit. 

Still, the practir.e of translation is not entirely indefensible, accord- 
ing to some authorities. Belyayev, Professor of methodology in the 
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University of Moscow, takes the view that the gransnar-translation 
method and the direct method are both inadequate, but "whilst pro- 
testing against the formalistic study of a foreign language, such 
as is characteristic of the grammar-translation method, we must 
consider translation to be one of the aims of teaching" (Belyayev, 
1963, p. 164). 

Today Belyayev^s view seems to represent a minority opinion among 
experts. The development of modern language teaching methodology, 
under the influence of Skinner ian learning psychology, has led to an 
almost complete rejection of translation, especially as a practice 
technique, but its proper role in second*-language instruction needs 
to be assessed further. We can agree with Lado (1964), himself a 
convinced critic of the technique, that "There is insufficient evidence 
for or against the use of translation to convey the meaning of what 
is taught or as a means to check comprehension" (p. 54). 

The rapid advances in linguistics through transformational generative 
grammar and ensuing speculations about its implications for second 
language teaching has sometimes led to the proposition that trans- 
lation should be reinstated as a pedagogic technique in the classroom. 
Kandiah (1970), for example, taking examples from Tamil, demonstrates 
how transformationally derived translation exercises can be implemented 
in actual practice. The scientific justification for such claims 
seems, as yet, rather tenuous, but further research might very well 
open up new prospects. 1- 

In this country the use of translation in foreign language instruction 
was first severely criticized by HjelmstrSm (1959), who maintained 
that it is not only unpedagogical and unsound in principle but also 
downright detrimental in practice: "The translation method is thus 
inferior to the monolingual method in all important respects, and 
what is more, it is also downright detrimental" (p. 18). 

Several statements and official measures in the same vein followed 
during the 1960s, interrupted by occasional teacher protests and 
theoretically founded criticism concerning the lack of empirical 
justification for the far-reaching changes in educational policy 
on this point. 



In this section we will give a more detailed account of the lesson 
procedures. The division into headings is not a natural one, since the 
different techniques were deliberately combined with each other, so as 
to form rounded and integrated instructional sequences. Thus, for instance, 
the explanation was never presented as an isolated element in its own 
right, but occurred regularly in the various training phases. 



In a recent paper Reiner t sen Lewis (1972) discusses in more detail 
the significance of transformational grasraar for foreign language 
teaching. 
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The Dialogue. The dialogue was usually treated in the following way. 
First it was read aloud by native speakers; the students were asked 
to follow the text carefully in their workbooks. Then the Swedish 
teacher indicated the topic of the lesson » either by tr.inslation of 
crucial sentences or by explicit statement of what was to be learnt. 
Students were often directed to underline typical instances of the 
grannnatical structure in the text; sometimes they also wrote the 
corresponding Swedish word or phrase above the line. Fairly 
detailed verbal descriptions, sometimes supplemented with projector 
transparencies, were provided, which aimed at giving the students a 
clear picture of the syntactic characteristics of the structure. 
The theoretical exposition was always combined with some practice, 
for instance in t;he form of choral repetition of suitable sentences, 
or individual translation exercises in which the students were to 
formulate proper English sentences using the new grammatical pattern. 
The correct response was always supplied after a few seconds. Follow- 
ing this initial presentation of the grammar the dialogue was read 
once more by the native speakers, this time with pauses so that the 
students could repeat in chorus* 

The dialogue was also frequently referred to in the other phases 
of the lesson, particularly when additional explanations and clari- 
fication were needed. Many oral translation exercises used phrases 
in the dialogue as a starting-point. 

This routine treatment of the dialogue was roughly followed through- 
out in the EX program with minor changes from lesson to lesson for 
the sake of variation. In three lessons (EX 8, 9, and 10) there 
was a second choral reading of the text; the class and the native 
speaker read alternate parts. 

The Explanations. For reasons stated above th& explanations were 
conveyed in the source language, i.e. Swedish ;^contrastIve comparisons 
between structures of the source and the target language were made 
a regular feature. Other distinguishing characteristics will be 
described below. 



J For grammatical explanations to be worthwhile and effective in 

f- language teaching they must be of a functional kind, i.e. they must 

I serve the sole purpose of facilitating functional, insightful practice 

I of the structure. Therefore formal grammar, as well as complicated 

I terminology, were avoided to the largest possible extent, whereas 

I many unconventional devices judged as appropriate means of furthering 

I understanding were employed. A consistent attempt was made at letting 

I the students experience the structures through different sense modalities. 

V Whenever possible the students were given the opportunity to hear, see, 

I say, and write a suitable number of examples of each pattern. This 

I strategy goes well with psychological learning theory: •^The more 

I kinds of association that are made to an item, the better is learning 

{ and retention" (Carroll, 1965, p. 280). 



The explanations were given only after the students had met the pattern 
in context, usually in the dialogue. The Swedish voice focused the 
students" attention on sentences in the text exemplifying the structure. 
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I ^ One subject was a native speaker of Finnish, but she was also fluent 

O in Swedish^ 
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for instance by asking them to underline the phrase or to write the 
Swedish counterpart above the line. Characterizing features were 
emphasized p and translations were given. Differences and similarities 
between the languages were carefully pointed out and explained. 
Projector transparencies with pedagogic arrangement of items helped 
the students conceptualize the patterns visually. The transparencies 
were made maximally instructive by means of pictures, arrows, use 
of colors, underlining of crucial words and endings, etc* 

It should be stressed that the grammar was not of the traditional 
*'rule-and-paradigm" kind. The students were mostly taught to look 
out for formal syntactic properties th,jt could guide them to correct 
use of the target language structures; the term generalization would 
in some cases be more telling than grammatical explanation. Even 
so, a minimum of rules and terminology were inevitable. The directions 
given concerning the structure Preposition ^ gerund , for instance, 
although basically quite simple and straightforward, needed the use 
of two abstract concepts: 

"After words like of, in, at, about— called prespositions — 

English verbs take the ending -ing.**^ 

Grammatical terminology was not known by the subjects before the 
experiment; terms needed had to be taught along with the subject 
matter of the lesson. In all some ten such abstract concepts were 
used in the program. 

One further aspect of explanation in language learning is its relation 
to functional practice. When not related to a functional linguistic 
context any explanation is bound to be mere mental exercise without 
much relevance to the learning of language skills. Therefore, upon 
every instance of clarification, students were given immediate 
practice of the structure, usually with stimuli in the source language, 
which gave them the opportunity to apply their insight instantly on 
a functional level. Within each sequence of lessons on the same 
topic there was also a very careful grading of the material to be 
learnt, so that easy matter was explained first. Then the explana- 
tions moved to more complicated problems in small steps, each 
followed by application exercises. Massive and disconnected in- 
structions tend to dull the learner and make him inattentive. 



^: The Oral Exercises. The EX program contained less oral activity than 

i the IM program, as it was hypothesized that the development of speak- 

I ing skills does not exclusively depend on repetitive oral practice 

I with the language patterns. In conformity with the underlying theory 

[ the EX method also attaches more importance to insightful practice 

( with relatively few examples of each structure, than to rote practice 

I with an abundance of examples without knowledge of the grammatical 

1^ relations involved. 



^ This, of course, is only a summary of the explanations. It was 
elaborated further in the lesson. 
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Oral activities in the EX lessons v7ere of the following kinds: 

- Chorus reading of new words and phrases in the dialogue 
*- Chorus reading of the dialogue 

- Chorus reading of sample sentences projected on the screen 
or selected from the dialogue. This was usually done in 
connection with the explanation of grammar. 

- Individual formulation of utterances in English from Swedish 



- Chorus reading of correct answers to written exercises 

- Songs. (Only few joined in). 

The rather narrow range of oral activities was due to experimental 
restrictions. The EX lessons could not make use of pattern practice 
type of exercises, nor could they, quite naturally, comprise more 
meaningful communicative activities or free oral production. This 
limitation would, no doubt, strike the neutral observer as a major 
defect of the program; however, it must be borne in mind that the 
EX method in its present form cannot be evaluated in terms of 
applicability to the everyday classroom situation, since it rep- 
resents a test instrument rather than a full-blown teaching method. 
More up-to-date practice methods would inevitably have violated 
experimental constraints. Finally, one of the aims of the in- 
vestigation was to find out whether facility in speaking the language 
will develop in spite of the limited time spent on oral-aural practice. 

The main opportunity for the students to produce English sentences 
on their own was given in connection with explanation of grammar. 
The teacher gave a stimulus in the source language on which to 
respond in the target language. This kind of exercise was performed 
on an individual basis: the students were exhorted to formulate 
the English utterance by themselves in the brief pause tnat followed 
the directions. After a few seconds the native speaker read the 
correct English form and the students repeated in chorus, sometimes 
immediately after the model and sometimes after a few examples had 
been practised. The sentences were usually projected on the screen, 
the stimulus first and the appropriate response after the pause 
just as it was read out by the native speaker. Crucial features 
were sometimes marked in color or put within a frame to facilitate 
a visual conceptualization of the pattern. Ideally, then, the 
students first 'vocalized* the English form individually, then, as 
a reinforisement, they heard the correct version from the recorder 
and saw it spelled out on the screen, and finally they pronounced 
the utterance once more in chorus after the native teacher. As 
mentioned earlier, additional * referential support* was provided by 
drawings depicting the situation expressed in the practice sentence. 

The Writt en Exercises. The witten exercises, like the oral exercises 
were designed to fit the general restrictions placed on the experiment 
Exercises incompatible with the cognitive theory, such as repetitive 
practice ^f patterns, were avoided, while exercises incompatible with 
the audiolingual habit theory were favored. In practice this meant 
that the EX lessons had to rely mainly on translation and fill-in 
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tasks, neither of which is an ideal form of exercise. In most written 
exercises the target language structures were compared with correspond- 
ing source language structures. Again, as with the oral exercises, 
pictures were used in order to make the practice ^'situational". 

Written work was done after the grammar had been dealt with orally. 
Usually ample practice had been given — through dialogue reading, ex- 
planations, and oral translation exercises — before the students were 
left with written work on their own. In addition to this the Swedish 
teacher often introduced the written exercises with a brief recapitula- 
tion of earlier explanations, and also helped with the first few items. 
The intention was to make the students understand what they were doing, 
so that they did not engage in mere guesswork. In the same manner 
as with other activities learning with insight was aimed at, that is, 
writing practice was given only when tho students were consciously 
aware of the grammar it involved. 

In all, thirty written exercises occurred in the EX program, or three 
on an average in each lesson; lessons 1 and 4 contained two and four 
exercises, respectively. Twelve of the exercises were of translation 
type, or rather fill-in translation type, as there was not time enough 
for translation of whole sentences. Crucial parts of the English 
sentences were omitted, and cues were given in the native language, 
either in the form of single words and phrases underneath the slots 
to be filled in, or in the form of complete utterances to the right of 
or above the incomplete English sentences. The practice items were 
nearly always picked from the corresponding IM lesson. Care was 
taken to vary the sentence patterns within each exercise, so that 
a drill-like situation was not created; instead an analytic/selective 
approach to practice was required of the learner. 

A few monolingual exercises gave a list of words to be inserted in a 
brief dialogue or in question-answer exchanges. There were also six 
transformation exercises in which the students were asked to rewrite 
sentences according to given instructions. These last two types of 
exercises were common to the two programs. It is important to 
remember, however, that they were very differently introduced and 
performed: EX students presumably worked after an analytic fashion 
as a result of preceding training and instructions, whereas IM students 
had to rely on their ability to form analogies on the basis of previous 
exposure to an abundance of exemplars. 

After the introduction of an exercise there was a pause during which 
students completed remaining items. When time was up, a transparent 
copy of the workbook page was shown on the screen for a minute or two. 
The correct answers, in block letter taping, were marked in yellow 
to make the correction of mistakes quicker. Soft music was played to 
call attention to the screen. Usually the majority of the students 
had finished the exercise before the key was shown. The slower students 
completed the exercise with the help of the model. 

Sixteen exercises were rounded off by reading in chorus of the correct 
answers. 

Inspection of the workbooks after each experimental lesson showed that 
written work was usually very satisfactorily done. Mistakes had reg- 
ularly been erased and corrected. 
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An EX Lesson Described 
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To give the reader a more precise idea of how a typical lesson worked » 
how much time was allotted to the various activities, and what teaching 
materials were used we shall describe lesson EX 9 in detail. 

Figure 3.15 gives the design of EX 9. Following the usual routine there 
was first a revision part with a short recapitulation of matters dealt 
with in the preceding lesson (EX 8), then followed presentation of the 
dialogue and introductory explication and practice of the new material. 
After the intermission with music there were further explanations and 
practice, and finally a second reading of the dialogue in which the native 
speaker and the class read one part each. Total running time for lesson 
EX 9 was A2 minutes ^ including music. 
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ACTIVITY 


TIME 


MUSIC 


2 '00" 


REVISION 
OF EX 8 


EXPLANATIONS COMBINED WITH 
ORAL TRANSLATION EXERCISES 


3 '30" 


WRITTEN EXERCISE NO. 1 


3 '20" 


DIALOGUE 


DIALOGUE READ BY NATIVE SPEAKERS 


1'50" 


TRANSLATION OF SELECTED PASSAGES 

EXPLANATIONS AND ORAL TRANSLA- 
TION EXERCISES 




READING IN CHORUS AFTER MODEL 


7 ' 1 nil 
J ID 


MUSIC 


2 '50" 


FURTHER 

EXPLANATIONS 

AND 

PRACTICE 


WRITTEN EXERCISE NO, 2 




READING IN CHORUS OF ANSWERS 




EXPLANATIONS AND ORAL EXERCISES 


i|'55" 


WRITTEN EXERCISE NO. 3 


5 '00' 


READING IN CHORUS OF ANSWERS 


2 '00" 


DIALOGUE 


READING IN CHORUS (ONE PART) 


2 '00'' 


MUSIC 


2 '00" 



Figure 3.15 Lesson 9 (EX Version) 
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In Table 3.22 a comparison has been made between lesson EX 9 and the 
entire lesson series with regard to time distribution over the four 
main activities that can be identified in the EX program. 

Table 3.22 Time Allotted to the Four Main Activities in the EX Lessons 



Lesson 9 Entire Lesson Series 





Minutes 


Percentages 


Minutes 


Percentages 


Explanations 


8 


23 


74 


23 


Dialogue reading 


7 


20 


57 


17 


Oral exercises 


6 


17 


73 


22 


Written exercises 


14 


40 


124 


38 


Actual teaching time 


35 




328 





The figures are approximations, as it has not always been possible to 
distinguish exactly between the different elements of the lessons. 
As can be seen EX 9 conforms quite closely to the average for the 
entire series. 

Appendix 1 offers a complete ^description of the lesson procedures and 
materials. The tapescript is an exact rendering of everything that 
was uttered by the teachers. It also includes the instructions to 
the teacher operating the tape recorder and the projector (to the 
left), and the time elapsed from the start of the lesson (to the right). 

3.5.3 A Comparison Between the IM and EX Programs 

To conclude the description of the experimental methods and lessons 
we shall first give a concise characterization of the two programs, 
presenting the essentials of what has been described in detail above. 
Then we shall make a comparison between the treatments on some specific 
points . 

The IM program — devised so as to reflect the audio*lingual habit theory 
(see p. 3:32) — carried the following characteristics: the new grammati~ 
cal structure was introduced in a dialogue and was subsequently taught 
by means of carefully structured oral and written pattern drills; the 
assumption was that the students would internalize the grammar inductive- 
ly through a process of habit formation for which the basis was pro- 
vided by the numerous examples of the drills. The native language 
was almost entirely eliminated in the teaching process and the pre- 
dominant feature of the treatment was audio-lingual activity. 

The EX program was built on the cognitive code-learning theory (see 

p. 3:50) 9 according to which conscious awareness of structural relations 
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plays an important part in foreign language acquisition. Consequently 
the grammatical structures were carefully explained and comparisons 
were made with corresponding patterns in the source language. Written 
exercises, mostly of translation and fill-in type, were given after 
the students had been acquainted with the gramuar through explana* 
tions and oral translation exercises. Practice of the pattern drill 
type was avoided. 

Since the experiment investigated two instructional techniques with 
the same goal, the two lesson series had a great deal in cooBDon: 
the basic texts (dialogues) presenting the new grammar, the vocabulary, 
pictures for illustration, music, format of workbooks, and duration 
of lessons. The majority of sentences used in the exercises were 
the same; one third of the written exercises were identical, or 
almost identical. The recording facilities, as well as other tech- 
nical equipment utilized, were also equal in quality. Neutral ob- 
servers have testified that there was no noticeable dissimilarity 
between the lessons as regards quality of materials or functioning 
in class. 

In general, the contents and materials can be regarded as comparable; 
the two series of lessons differed only in mode of presentation and 
practice of the subject matter. 

Differences 

The following is an attempt at systematizing the points on which the 
two treatments differed essentially. 

(1) Explicit explanations and rules were totally absent in the IM 
lessons, while they constituted a fundamental element in the 
EX treatment. 

(2) Insight into the foreign language structure was to be achieved 
through an inductive approach in the IM program, and through 

a deductive approach in the EX. 

(3) Teaching procedures in the IM lessons— both the drills and the 
repeated readings of the dialogue—were intended to facilitate 
habit formation through analogy. In the EX method the teaching 
procedures were to provide insight into the language through an 
analytical process. 

(A) The teaching time of the IM lessons was distributed to three 

main activities: dialogue reading, oral drills, and written drills. 
In the EX lessons, in addition to dialogue reading, oral and written 
exercises, there were also explanations. The proportions of the 
various parts of the lessons as compared to the entire teaching 
time are shown in Figure 3.16. 

(5) The IM program can be characterized as a practically monolingual 
course, whereas the EX treatment made extensive use of the native 
tongue not only for explanations, but also in the exercises. Ac- 
cording to a rough estimate the use of the target language in the 
EX lessons amounted to not more than 60 % of the entire teaching 
time (Figure 3.17). 
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Involvement in audio- lingual practices was the dominating 
activity in the IM lessons, whereas in the EX lessons it 
had a less prominent position (Figure 3.18). 



I ri 



EX 



Dialogue 
(26 %) 


Explanations 
(23 %) 


Oral Drills 
(39 %) 


Dialogue (17 %) 


Oral Exercises 
(22 %) 


Written Drills 
(35 %) 


VJritten Exercises 
(38 %) 



Figure 3.16 A comparison of the two experimental lesson 
series with regard to main activities 
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EX 



-_Dialogue-_-_-_-_ ".Explanations 



-Dialogue_-_ 

-Oral Exercises 



-Oral Drills- 



-Written Drills - - 



-Written Exercises 



Figure 3 > 17 A comparison of the two experimental lesson 
series with regard to the use of the target 
language (shaded) 
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I M EX 





Explanations 
-Oral Exercises - - 


Written Drills 

! 


Written Exercises 



Figure 3>18 A comparison of the two experimental lesson 
series with regard" to audio-lingual activity 
(shaded) 



On the basis of the above comparison the two experimental methods can 
be placed into a number of continuums representing various aspects of 
language teaching. In this way a method profile can be obtained for 
each method (Figure 3.19). Since the placement of any method into such 
a scheme cannot be but approximate, this juxtaposition of the two methods 
is meant to bring out their extreme characters and^ their relationship 
to each other rather than to characterize them in exact terms. 



Implicit fti Explicit 

Induction 2! EX.. deduction 

TM PY 

Analogy £:i Analysis 

Target IM EX Native 

language language 

Oral gjj Written 

skills skills 



Figure 3.19 A comparison of the two experimental methods 
with regard to some aspects of language 
teaching 
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Evaluation Instruments 



In the present experiment tests were administered in order to measure 

(1) background variables such as initial proficiency in English 
(Proficiency Test, PACT) and verbal aptitude (Aptitude Test), 

(2) achievement through experimental treatment (Achievement Test), 

(3) attitude and motivation (Attitude Test), and (4) achieveaent 
through the regular course (Term Test). 

The tests will be presented in the above order. A full set of each 
test — with the exception of PACT and the Attitude Test — has been 
incorporated in Appendix 3. Except for PACT and the Attitude Test 
the evaluation instruments were constructed by the investigators. 
The characteristics of the various tests are summarized in Tables 
3.23, 3.24,and 3.25. 

3.6»1 The Proficiency Test 

This was a written multiple choice test comprising 60 items to test 
command of basic vocabulary (items 1-30) and grammar (items 31^60). 
The first 15 items involved ? oth recognition and recall and could, 
in Valette'^s terminology (1967, p. 35), be called partial production 
items, while the rest x^ere recognition items. 

This test was to serve as a measure on which class units could be 
compared and assigned to the two treatments. The test was also 
used as a covariate in analyses of covariance. Further on the basis 
of the test scores students with too high or too low proficiency to 
fit in the English 1 course could be recommended to transfer to 
courses more suitable to their proficiency. Making the class units 
more homogeneous, as far as proficiency was concerned, was desirable 
for the success of both the regular course and the experiment. 

The Proficiency Test also gave a good opportunity for familiarizing 
the subjects with the technique of taking multiple choice tests, 
which they were to encounter on several occasions during the term. 
Many students, especially older ones, had never been confronted with 
such tests before and were at the beginning reluctant to check an 
alternative unless they felt they knew the correct answer. 

The test was administered in each class unit at the first meeting. 
Testing time was 40 minutes, but in some cases students who could 
not finish the test in time were given a few extra minutes. It was 
considered more important to have students complete their tests than 
to keep rigorously to the stipulated time. 

Since the subjects had no grades in English to which the test scores 
of the Proficiency Test could have been related in order to obtain 
a measure of its validity, we refer to the correlation tables presented 
in Chapter 4 in which coefficients of correlation between this test 
and other tests are given. 

Reliability has been calculated by the Kuder-*Ri chard son formula 20, 
yielding. 85 for the vocabulary part, .68 for the grammar part, and 
• 87 for the entire test. 




3.6.2 PACT 



This test was given largely for the same purposes as the Proficiency 
Test. As an auditory comprehension test, PACT was regarded as a 
valuable complement to an entirely written proficiency test partly 
because the subjects were to take further auditory tests in the course 
of the experiment, and partly because every piece of information on 
the audio-lingual skills of our subjects was of particular interest 
in view of the wide range of age they represented* 

The test will be described in the words of its constructors (Lindblad 
and Levin, 1970, p. 52): "The original test, called Pictorial Auditory 
Comprehension Test, was developed by John B. Carroll and one of his 
assistants, Wai-Ching Ho. It is a listening comprehension test in- 
tended to measure foreigners'* comprehension of spoken English.** The 
present test is an entirely new version, ''although with the original 
testing technique preserved. Thus the pupils listened to a taped 
conversation or description on an object or event, etc., and then 
marked which of the four alternatives (in the form of pictures) 
corresponded to what was said on the tape. The test consists of 55 
items and takes 30 minutes to administer. The reliability (K-R 21) 
of the test is .85.'* The test is **uncontaminated as far as reading 
ability is concerned'* having no options on the answer sheet consisting 
of written alternatives. 

The reliability obtained by the same formula (K-R 21) for our sample 
was .90. A sample page with some items from PACT has been included 
in Appendix 3. 

3.6.3 The Verbal Aptitude Test 

The verbal part of a commonly used intelligence test battery 
(F-provet) developed by HMrnqvist (1956) was used to measure verbal 
aptitude. The test is of the group-test type and has been stand- 
ardized for grades 6 - 9 of the compulsory school. Though chiefly 
adequate for these age groups, it can be used from grade 4 onwards 
and has been used at age-levels above 16. 

The verbal part is intended to measure verbal comprehension. It 
comprises 70 vocabulary items, for each of which the synonym is to 
be selected from four alternatives. This subtest takes 14 minutes 
to administer. 

3.6.4 The Achievement Test 

According to Jakobovits **one important reason why research on the 
comparative effectiveness of different teaching methods has never 
yitlded definitive results is that the methods and procedures employed 
for assessing what the student has acquired have been inadequate** 
(1970, p. 149). As Lado points out, •*highly controlled experiments 
will usually require the preparation of special tests for concentrated 
measurement of the particular variable being investigated . . .** (1961, 
p. 382). Such a test in our experiment was represented by the Achieve- 
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ment Test battery. Since it was administered both as a pre-test 
and a post-test in order to measure the subjects'' progress resulting 
from the experimental treatments and to evaluate possible differences 
in the efficiency of the two methods, it was the most important 
evaluation instrument of the experiment. What we call here the 
Achievement Test comprised primarily three major sections. Parts A, 
B, and C, with a total of 130 items* The fourth section, originally 
called Part D, deviated from the other parts on several points and 
will, therefore, be dealt with separately under the heading of 
"Oral Test". 

Because of the importance of the Achievement Test the test battery 
had been elaborated with special concern and care* Before presenting 
the individual parts we shall deal with the characteristics we thought 
this test had to have, and with the principles guiding us in its con- 
struction. 

The first essential requirement the test had to meet was that of 
high validity. "If the teacher wants his . . . class ... to attain 
equal proficiency in the four language skills^ and if his test are 
all written ones, then the test scores will not be valid evaluations 
of his professed objectives*" (Valette, 1967, p. 30). Therefore it 
was considered to be of basic importance that the subjects^ gram*- 
matical competence in the structures should be measured for all 
language skills. Because of the greater ease with which written 
tests can be produced, administered, and scored, and because of the 
usually fair correlation between various tests, the rather common 
practice of using predominantly, or even exclusively, written tests 
may be justified in ordinary courses. However, evaluating the re- 
sults of a comparative study involving a method like IM with written 
tests only, could not be considered satisfactory. Firstly, it could 
be expected that the two treatments would yield different results 
on different tests. Secondly, only by using a many-faceted measure 
could we hope for indications as to possible transfer effects from 
one skill to another. It ought to be remembered that in methodological 
debates like the one in Sweden, proponents of cognitive methods have 
often been accused of not keeping in mind the objectives of modem 
language teaching, i.e. the importance of developing listening and 
speaking ability. Representatives of the cognitive school, on the 
other hand, claim that these skills need not be developed exclusively 
through audio-lingual training, and that practice in reading and 



The appropriateness of the term ^^Achievement Test^^ may be questioned, 
since, according to Valette, such a test "is not based on the content 
of a particular course of instruction" (1967, p. 5). Therefore, 
"Progress Test", as defined by Valette, would have been a more 
appropriate term since it "measures the extent to which a student 
has mastered the material being taught in the classroom and the 
language laboratory" (Ibid.). However, having been administered as 
a pre-test, too, our test battery does not qualify for this term 
either, and it was decided to term it Achievement Test, the more so 
as in Lado^s words this term makes "reference to the fact that stu- 
dents have to struggle through a course or a learning experience 
of some sort to 'achieve • a certain amount of the language" (1961, p. 369) 
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writing may very well be a short-cut toward achieving audio-lingual 
skills. This is the converse of the assumption forming one of the 
basic tenets of the audiolingual approach '*that students so trained 
will not only be able to understand and speak the foreign language » 
but will eventually achieve skill in reading and writing at least 
comparable to and possibly superior to that of students trained by 
traditional methods" (Hayes, 1964, in Jakobovits, 1970, p. 41). 

For the above reasons, and also in order to avoid a bias in favor 
of either treatment, it was decided that the Achievement Test battery 
should comprise tests in all four skills. This is also in line with 
Valette'^s recommendation that '*The language teacher . . . should 
• • • employ a combination of recall, recognition, and partial 
production tests to evaluate the various facets of language learning*' 
especially because 'the degree of correlation between listening tests 
(recognition) and reading tests (recognition) or between speaking 
tests (recall) and writing teats (recall) has yet to be established*' 
(1967, p. 36). 

It must be noted that the specific and rather limited aim of the 
experimental treatments was to develop the grammatical competence of 
the students in certain structures, not overall language proficiency. 
Therefore the various parts of the Achievement Test had to be con- 
structed with special regard to this objective. A great effort was 
made to construct the test items so that they should distinguish 
competence in these structures from general proficiency in the lan- 
guage. Only basic vocabulary and other grammatical structures were 
involved in the test items so that even students with the poorest 
proficiency could be expected to grasp the sense of each item. In 
a number of instances the Swedish equivalents of words were given in 
order to clarify meaning. 

Since the aim of the experimental treatments was to make students 
internalize English problem patterns, i.e. grammatical structures 
that are not parallelled by the Swedish equivalents and therefore 
subject to interference from the native tongue, the Achievement 
Test was to reveal whether the student — as a result of a conscious 
or unconscious process — had overcome the native language habit and 
acquired grammatical competence in identifying and using grammatical 
sentences involving the critical pattern. Many of the distractors, 
therefore, were such as to reflect native language habits, which in 
several instances necessitated not only inappropriate but also in- 
correct forms. This, we know, will meet with certain dissatisfaction 
on the part of many teachers. Valette'^s opinion that "Only items 
that are grammatically correct should be employed*' (1967, p. 75) is 
probably shared by many. 

The idea behind this principle is, of course, that 'students profit 
most from continual confrontation with correct forms*' (Ibid., p. 75). 
The use of incorrect forms in teaching may be questionable, but in an 
instrument measuring the outcome of the experiment, we feel that the 
technique of offering grammatically unacceptable forms for comparison 
with correct forms is justified as long as they reflect interference 
from the native language^ or from other Mpacts of the target language. 
This explains to some extent the use of incorrect forms as distractors. 
Another reason was that suitable alternatives were often difficult to 
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find, while at the same time it was desirable to keep the number of 
alternatives constant. The objection to incorrect forms on the grounds 
Chat they can be discarded without even hearing or taking a look at 
the stem, holds of course true, but it should be added that the ability 
to reject incorrect forms usually goes hand in hand with the ability 
to use the proper one. It should be noted, however, chat not more 
than 15 % of the distractors, i.e. the inappropriate alternatives, 
included in our multiple-choice tests (Parts A and B) were of such a 
kind that they could be rejected by the competent speaker even 
without hearing or seeing the context. 

Another principle we had in mind when constructing the Achievement 
Test was that the test items should be equally distributed over the 
grammatical structures taught, as far as Parts A, B, and C were 
concerned. This was to facilitate the comparison between the grammati- 
cal structures with respect to the progress achieved by the subjects. 

Other requirements were that the various subtests should be easy to 
administer and score, and — most important — that no test items should 
have occurred in the lesson material. Whatever mode of grammar 
teaching we adopt, the purpose of this teaching process cannot 
be merely to develop the student "s ability to recall and reproduce 
items he has encountered in the foreign language course. No doubt, 
the real objective has to be to instil in the student the grammatical 
competence which will enable him to understand and produce sentences 
he has never been confronted with before. 

Finally it ought to be stressed that one of the secondary objectives 
of the experiment was to develop and try out evaluation instruments, 
especially oral ones, for the testing of grammar. 

The reliability of the entire test, including Parts A, B, and C, 
calculated on pre-test scores by the K-R 20 formula, was .90. 



This was a 60-item, multiple-choice, hybrid test. In this test 
the stimulus part (stem) of each item consisted of two or more taped 
exchanges between a female and a male voice, with the response alter- 
natives printed on an answer sheet. The last exchange of each short 
conversation was incomplete and it was for the student to determine 
the missing part by checking the appropriate alternative, which was 
given along with two distractors. The missing part of the conversa- 
tion, printed on the answer sheet, contained the crucial element of 
one of the grammatical structures taught in the experimental lessons. 
Since Part A was to represent the aural counterpart of Part B, a 
written test (see below), it was essential that the written part 
of this test should be as short as possible, preferably one or two 
words per alternative, in order to limit to a minimum the effect of 
the differences in reading ability. As it was, the five grammatical 
structures to be taught allowed the construction of items in which 
the written alternatives could be made so short that differences in 
reading ability were most unlikely to have influenced the outcome of 
the test. 



Part A 
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The assumption behind Part A is that when we listen to speech, e.g. 
a conversatioHi we constantly make our forward guesses as to what 
follows (cf. Stern, 1970, p. 54), even if we are not actively involved 
in the conversation. Therefore ^'even listening to a language is an 
extremely active process' (Ibid., p.53). When a sentence has been 
cut short, as in the items of Part A, the listener supposedly continues 
the sentence according to his ability to make forward guesses, especial- 
ly if the context leaves little doubt as to the end of the message. 
Checking his forward guess against the alternatives on his answer 
sheet, the student is likely to find one that coincides with his 
guess. If he has internalized the structure, he will mark the 
correct option, but if he is still under the influence of his native 
language habit, or has drawn incorrect conclusions during the learning 
process, he will be likely to check the alternative that reflects 
native language structure or incorrect conclusions. 

In Part A we were less scrupulous about using grammatically incorrect 
distractors than in its written counterpart, i.e. Part B, the reason 
being that in the auditory test the student had no chance to dwell 
upon individual items longer than the limited time allowed by the 
tape, nor had he any chance of skimming through the answer sheet to 
exclude incorrect alternatives. 

Part A, including instructions and three example items, was on tape 
and took 25 minutes to administer. The instructions encouraged the 
students to guess if they were not sure of the correct answer. When 
given as a post-test, the instructions were limited to a few sentences 
and the testing time was reduced to 19 minutes, which was slightly 
more than the net time of the test. The pauses for the students to 
select and mark their alternatives were timed by the tape and were 
kept at 6 seconds irrespective of the length of the stems or the 



Items were arranged so that every fifth itan tested the student on 
the same grammatical structure. One reason for this was to make it 
more difficult for the students to identify the structures incorporated 
in the test and thus prevent them from devoting themselves to studying 
the structures after the pre- test. Another reason was to make it 
more convenient for the scorer to count the right answers on each 
graimnatical structure. 

Variables such as acoustic conditions and the quality of tape-recorders 
and loudspeakers were controlled on testing occasions just as strictly 
as during experimental lessons. 

The reliability of the test was .78, calculated on pre-test scores 
by the K-R 20 formula. The scoring of this part of the test battery 
was a mechanical procedure, and since the test papers were scored 
twice, once to get the entire scores and once to get the right answers 
distributed over structures, errors made on the first scoring were 
detected and eliminated on the second. 



It may be argued, and with good reason, that a test like Part A will 
favor those who have received an audio-lingual training, as the IM group. 



options. 



Part^B 
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Part B was to counterbalance this possible bias» since it can be 
said to favor those who have received instruction predominantly 
through reading and writings i.e. in our case the EX group. 

Parts A and B were essentially of the same type and differed only 
in that the stems of the items were oral in the former and written 
in the latter. 

According to Stern ' Listening and understanding of speech are no 
longer looked upon as purely 'receptive* or 'passive* processes; the 
individual actively selects and imposes his own construction on what 
he hears. Basically, listening and speaking are equally productive 
processes'' (1970, p. 61). From this it should follow that reading 
and writing are equally productive processes. On these grounds 
Parts A and B of the Achievement Test ought not to be classified as 
measures of passive or receptive skills. However, it must be ad- 
mitted that doing these tests 'the student can select the correct 
alternative from the given choice through a process of recognition" 
(Valettet 1967, p. 35). In other words, he might not be able to make 
the right forward guess if no alternatives were given, but when seeing 
the correct option, he recognizes it as being appropriate. 

Part B was a SO-item, multiple choice, written test in which each 
item consisted of a sentence or two, containing one of the grammati- 
cal structures taught. The crucial element of the structure was given 
with two distractors, in four instances — for lack of adequate alter- 
natives — only with one. The students marked their choices in the 
appropriate boxes on a separate answer sheet. 

Instructions on how to take the test were printed on the tests and 
the answer sheets, but were given orally, too. The investigators 
also made sure that the students had understood the procedure. The 
net testing time on this part was 25 minutes. 

As in Part A, the items were arranged so that every fifth item tested 
the same structure. The scoring of the test was done in the same 
manner as in the case of Part A. 

The reliability of this test was .76, calculated on pre-test scores 
by the K-R 20 formula. 

According to Valette '^Speaking and writing tests measure the active 
power of recall; listening and reading measure the power of recogni- 
tion" (1967, p. 35). Parts A and B have, accordingly, provided us with 
measures for the power of recognition. In order to measure the ''active 
power of recall" of the students in the structures taught we had to 
construct a speaking and a writing test as well. Even though we 
stress the activeness of the kind of tests that Parts A and B rep- 
resent, it must be admitted that recall items of speaking and writing 
tests measure a still higher degree of productiveness or activeness* 

Since the oral recall test was administered as a post-test only we 
shall first present Fart C, i.e. the writing test. 
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Part^C 



This part of the Achievement Test battery comprised two 10-item parts 
representing slightly different types of tests. The first part was 
a dialogue which incorporated the structures taught. However, the 
crucial elements of the structures were left out to be filled in by 
the students. Since the context did not necessarily reveal the de^ 
sired answer, the missing words were cued by Swedish equivalents. 
Although each of the five structures was represented by two items 
in this subtest, the items could not be arranged in the same order as 
in Parts A and B. This grouping had to be made by the scorer who 
also transferred the test scores onto another form. 

In the second subtest complete Swedish sentences were given with 
corresponding English translations in which the crucial elements 
were missing. The students were expected to fill in the missing 
words with guidance from the Swedish sentences. The items were 
ordered according to the pattern followed in Parts A and B. 

A look at Part C shows that it included gaps for words which had 
nothing to do with the structures to be tested. These feigned items, 
usually easy ones, were included partly in order to motivate the 
students, and partly in order to prevent them from discovering what 
structures were being tested. 

There were hardly any fundamental differences in the testing pro- 
cedures bet\veen Part C and the preceding two tests. The principle 
behind the three parts was equally to engage the students mentally 
in simple communication. Since the crucial linguistic element of 
the communication was missing, it was for the student to complete 
the message, and in doing so he revealed his skill in interpreting 
or using these structures. 

It is fair to assume that Part C with its translation and fill-in 
items favored the EX group. A corresponding oral test — expected to 
favor the IM group in corresponding degree — was given only after the 
lessons. In order to reduce the bias in Part C, the test-papers 
were scored according to the principle that all answers that reflected 
correct oral use of the structure should be accepted as correct. 
Thus, even items with rather bad spelling mistakes were given credit 
as long as they could be interpreted as unsuccessful graphic rep- 
resentations of acceptable oral versions. Consequently the scoring 
of this part of the Achievement Test was not a merely mechanical 
activity: the investigators had to establish and follow norms for 
all answers that were not clearly correct or wrong. 

The reliability of Part C, obtained by the K-R 20 formula on pre-test 
scores, was .76. 
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3.6.5 The Oral Test 

The main reason why the test had not been administered as a pre-test 
was that the engagement of the subjects in a test requiring oral 
production with structures they had never heard of would, in all 
likelihood, have caused frustration and due irritation among them. 
Besides, the test was mrre complicated to administer than the other 
parts as it required the use of a language laboratory, and it was 
also more time-*consuming to score. 

The Oral Test comprised two main parts, a recognition and a production 
part, consisting of 40 and 30 items respectively. Each of the two 
parts was broken down into several subtests. The reason why we used 
a whole series of different testing techniques was the difficulty 
of including the five structures in the same kind of test. As a re- 
sult, the test items were not distributed evenly over the five 
grammatical structures; neither were they arranged in the same order 
as in the other parts of the Achievement Test. The number and the 
sequence of items testing different structures can be seen in Table 3.25. 

Some of the guiding principles for the construction of the Oral Test 
were as follows: the entire test should be practically free from the 
written word; response alternatives, including those in multiple choice 
items, should be given orally, the items should be of a communicative 
character whenever possible, i.e. the student should interpret or 
produce an oral message related to a situation represented in a 
picture. Finally, like the other parts of the Achievement Test, this 
part should test the students on grammar, not other elements. 



Common to this part of the test was that each of the 40 items con- 
sisted of a statement which the studetit had to listen to and identify 
as appropriate or inappropriate. 

In Subtest 1 the student had to identify 10 sentences as graimnatical 
or ungrammatical, by sayinp *'right'' or "wrong'' after each sentence. 

In Subtest 2 16 statements were made about some pictures. The 
students were to decide whether or not the statement was appropriate 
for the picture in question by saying 'right*' or "wrong *. 

In Subtest 3 14 statements were made on several picture series. The 
student was to decide for which one of the pictures the statement was 
appropriate. In his response he gave the number of the picture of 
his choice. 

The Recognition Part was based on the assumption that "In order to 
understand the target language ^ the student must be able to recognize . 
the patterns of the language. . . . unless the student can recognize 
patterns he will not be able to employ them with assurance and accuracy" 
(Valette, 1967, pp. 74-75). Picture items like the ones used in Sub- 
tests 2 and 3 are common in testing syntax and structures. However, 
they are not feasible for the testing of certain grammatical structurcis. 
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It was found that while structures 1 and 5 could easily be tested by 
the technique in question, the same technique was hardly applicable 
to the testing of the other structures. It was for this reason that 
we utilized subtest 1 which made it possible to include the other 
structures, too. As was mentioned above, this subtest included un- 
grammatical sentences. This again, was an offence against the 
principle of using graimnatically correct forms only, and may there- 
fore be questioned as an adequate testing technique in general. How- 
ever, as was pointed out above, in our experiment it was considered 
to be justified because of the importance of including all structures 
in the tests as evenly as possible, and because of the necessity of 
giving distractors reflecting native language structure even if this 
resulted in grammatically unacceptable forms. 



In the 30 items of this part the students were to utter complete 
sentences carefully cued by the teacher^s voice and some pictures. 
The use of the crucial word in each item was the student '^s "produc- 
tion" revealing his ability to use the structure accurately. 

Subtest 4 contained 8 items, each consisting of a question and an 
answer. The student was instructed to replace the noun in the genitive 
of the question by an adequate possessive pronoun in the answer. To 
secure high frequency of responses, part of the answer was given by 
the master^s voice. However, the crucial element, in this subtest 
the possessive pronoun, was replaced by a signal. The student was 
then to repeat and complete the answer. Thus, each item in this 
section could be described as an oral fill-in item. 

Subtest 5 was similar to the preceding one, i.e. it consisted of 
question/answer items and involved the same technique, but the 6 
items included here tested other structures. 

Subtest 6 comprised 12 translation items. The students heard a 
sentence in Swedish relating to a picture and then an incomplete 
translation of the same sentence into English. The crucial element 
of each sentence was left out and replaced by a signal. Again, the 
student was to repeat and complete each sentence in the pause after 
the item* 

Subtest 7 was a free-production test. The student was to produce at 
least four sentences relating to a picture. In each sentence he was 
to use one of four expressions, printed in the booklet below the 
picture* These expressions were so selected as to elicit sentences 
involving some of the 5 structures* 

The Oral Test took 30 minutes to administer, including 11 minutes of 
instructions and example items. Since the Oral Test was unusual for 
the sub jectB both with respect to the testing techniques employed and 
the testing situation, it was important to give them careful and rather 
lengthy instructions in order to achieve a high frequency of responses. 
The time devoted to instructions as well as the net testing time were 
divided equally between the two parts of the test. 



The Production Part 
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The following reliability coefficients were obtained by the K-R 20 
formula: for the comprehension part .64, for the production part .86, 
and for the entire test .88. 

Il}S-^^2iHi5£E§£i2D.§!ld_Scoring_of_the Oral Test 

The administration of the Oral Test was dependent on access to a 
language laboratory with facilities to record the students' voices. 
Therefore, a one-hour laboratory session was arranged for each claJfea 
unit. The subjects were told that they would be given an opportunity 
of acquainting themselves with modern language laboratory equipment, 
but it was not revealed to them that they would be involved in a test 
again. Before the test was administered to a class unit, the booths 
had been equipped with labeled tapes, and the tape-recorders had been 
prepared for recording the students' responses. The students' tapes 
were started and stopped by one of the investigators from the teacher's 
control panel. Therefore, the students were asked not to touch their 
tape-recorders. After some short instructions the sessioxi began with 
a few minutes' oral drill work during which the investigator checked 
that everything functioned well and that the students responded to 
the cues. After this introductory work the student* were told that 
they would be given samples of different exercises devised on the 
basis of the "Special Course" for language laboratory use, and they 
were asked to participate actively and speak up when responding to 
cues. A test booklet with pictures underlying the test had been 
put in each booth in advance. The various subtests were introduced 
as exercises, and each time a new testing technique was to be employed, 
the students were given careful instructions and examples of how to 
participate. The instructions were given in the native language from 
the master tape. After the test the tapes were given identification 
numbers and were collected. 

Our decision not to reveal the real aims of the session to our subjects 
was due to the same considerations which made us decide not to tell 
them about the experiment. It is believed that this arrangement was 
advantageous for the administration of the Oral Test, since the 
frequency and spontaneousness of the students' responses were not 
I affected by the nervousness often caused by testing situations. 

j The Recognition Part of the Oral Test suffered, unluckily, from a 

^ rather serious defect which was detected only after the test had been 

\ given to the first groups. The short responses to the items, such 

as "right" or "wrong'* often came simultaneously from a large number 
i of students and were audible to those who were slower in responding, 

j It mudt be taken into consideration that a number of students probably 

I changed their minds and gave their responses under the influence of 

the answers they heard either from the majority of the groups or from 
individual students sitting in booths next to their own. 

If we had foreseen this detail, we could have eliminated this short- 
coming by supplying the students with answer sheets for marking their 
choices instead of giving them orally. In a few cases, when it was 
obvious to the scorer that a subject consistently waited for the 
others to answer before delivering his own response, the entire test 
of the individual was disregarded. The high correlation between the 

i 
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scores of this and other tests indicates that not many students 
are likely to have taken advantage of the weakness of the test. 
The Production Part had no such shortcomings. The students had to 
utter complete sentences in a short period of time, and they had to 
concentrate on the correctness of their answers. Since the responses 
did not come in unison, the acoustic (Effect of some twenty responses 
was an incomprehensible murmur, giving no lead to anybody as to the 
proper answer to the stem. 

The scoring of the Oral Test could be performed by anybody possessing 
a fair knowledge of English. The only detail of the response taken 
into account was grammatical correctness. The task of the scorer 
was to compare the students' responses with a given key and to put 
one of three symbols in the appropriate box of a scoring sheet for 
each correct, incorrect, or omitted answer. Since the pronunciation, 
intonation, or fluency of the students'* answers were not evaluated, 
there was no need to establish interscorcr reliability. The scoring 
of the Oral Test was done by a student teacher with competence to 
teach English in grades 4 - 6 of the comprehensive school, and with 
good oral proficiency in the language. In a few doubtful instances 
the investigators decided what score should be given. The scoring 
was also checked by the investigators through random checking of 
some tapes. 

3.6.6 The Attitude Test 

The last experimental lesson ended with a short taped request asking 
the subjects to give their evaluation of the "Special Course" by 
filling in a questionnaire. Copies of the Attitude Test were then 
handed out. 

The purpose of this test was threefold: to measure the students" 
general attitudes toward the course, i.e. toward the experimental 
treatment they received, to have some details of the lessons evaluated 
by the students, and to get some evidence as to their general attitudes 
toward the subject and their motivation for studying it. 

The questionnaire consisted of 23 items grouped into three main 
sections: questions on the course as a whole, questions on various 
details, and general questions. 20 items were followed by altern- 
ative answers, varying in number from 2 to 5 per item, and three 
were open questions. Seven items served as a basis for measuring 
general attitude toward the experimental lessons. 

Two versions of the questionnaire had been constructed, but apart 
from the color of the covers they differed in four items only. In 
these items the IM students were asked to evaluate the pattern drills 
while the EX students the explanations. In other respects the wording 
of these items was identical. 

3.6.7 The Term Test 

The double purpose of administering this test was to have a basis 
for grading the students on their achievement in the regular course. 
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and for comparing the two experimental groups on achievement out- 
aide experiment. il activity. 

The test consisted of four sections , but only two of them could 
be corrected objectively: a vocabulary and a grammar part. In the 
present study we deal with test scores gained from these two sec- 
tions only. 

The vocabulary part consisted of 20 Swedish words for which the 
students had to supply the English equivalents. The grammar part 
had 16 items in which the students had to change sentences to 
questions, the negative, the past tense, and the plural, i^e. 
grammar not included in the experimental material. According 
to norms established by the investigators each item could be 
given 0, 1, or 2 points, which meant a maximum of 72 points for 
the entire test. In order to avoid inconsistency, the investiga- 
tors cooperated in the scoring of all test papers. 

The following reliability coefficients were obtained by the 

K-R 21 formula: for the vocabulary part .83, for the granmiar part 

.88, and for the entire test .91. 
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CHAPTER 4 



RESULTS 



4.1 



Data Treatment 



The data of the study were processed, by an IBM 360/65 computer. Only 
data from subjects who had attended eight or more experimental lessons, 
out of the total of ten, were used in the analyses of treatment effects* 
Out of a total sample of 138 subjects involved in the experiment thir~ 
teen subjects had attended less than eight lessons and were therefore 
left out of the computations. Thus 125 subjects remained for the final 
analyses. 

Means, standard deviations and frequency distributions were computed 
for all variables. The data were obtained for the total experimental 
sample, for the two treatment groups separately, and for each class 
unit. Correlations between all variables were obtained for the entire 
experimental sample as well as for the treatment groups separately. 
The principal measure of progress used in the analyses of treatment 
effects was the difference in raw scores between pre-test and post- 
test results. 

Since we could not use random assignment of subjects to the two 
treatments, it was important to keep background variables under 
statistical control. This was accomplished by means of a series 
of analyses of covariance in which scores on the pre-test, the pro- 
ficiency test, PACT, and the verbal aptitude test were used as in- 
dependent variables. 1 A weighted sum of the scores on these four 
tests was also used as a multiple covariate. 

Our aim was also to investigate possible intetaction between age, 
proficiency, and aptitude levels on the one hand, and teaching method 
on the other. The sample was divided into three age groups, three 
proficiency groups, and three aptitude groups for which achievement 
scores were then calculated separately in a series of analyses of 
variance with two-way classification.^ Post-test and progress scores 
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The analysis of covariance is a statistical calculation which gives an 
estimate of the mean scores the treatment groups would have achieved 
if they had been equal from the beginning with respect to such variables 
as proficiency and aptitude. Unequal standings on the background 
variables (- unequal initial scores) are compensated for. The esti- 
mated score thus obtained is called the adjusted mean. See further 
Lindquist (1953), pp. 317-339, and Ferguson (1966), pp. 326-340. 

The analysis of variance tests the significance of differences between 
a number of means. In our investigation comparisons were made between 
the means obtained in six cells, resulting from the division of subjects 
into three groups, or levels, within each of the two treatments (methods) « 
The analysis with two-way classification permits the simultaneous study 
of two independent variables (e.g. age and method) with respect to 
results on a dependent variable (e.g. progress). See further Ferguson 
(1966), pp. 281-325. . 

^ i6d 
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were used as dependent variables, 
test score was used as a criterion 

4.2 Main Re suits 



A composite PACT plus proficiency 
of proficiency. 



4.2.1 Unadjusted Post-Test and Progress Means 

There was substantial overall progress as a result of the experimental 
lessons. Both programs functioned very well and resulted in consider- 
able increase in achievement test scores. 

Table 4.1 gives the unadjusted post-test means for the entire experi- 
mental sample: 



Table 4.1 Unadjusted Post-Test Means 



Treatment 
Group 


N 


X 


s 


IM 


57 


69.93 


20.03 


EX 


68 


77.60 


20.53 



Total 125 74.10 20.58 



The EX group is ahead of the IM group by 7.67 points. The t test 
showed that the difference is significant at the .05 level of con- 
fidence a - 2.11).! As will be remembered, the EX group had somewhat 
lower initial scores on the pre-test, and therefore there is a greater 
difference between the treatments in the progress results (Table 4.2): 



Table 4.2 Unadiusted Progress Means 



Treatment 
Group 


N 


X 


s 


IM 


57 


13.37 


10.12 


EX 


68 


24.43 


13.67 


Total 


125 


19.38 


13.33 



The t^ test is used to determine whether the difference in mean scores 
between two groups is statistically significant or whether the difference 
can be ascribed to chance variation. If the probability is less than 5 
in 100 that the variation might have occurred by chance, then the differ- 
ence 18 said to be statistically significant at the .05 level of con- 
fidence (p <.05); the critical t, value is 1.96. For significance at 
the .01 level the Rvalue must be at least 2.58. 
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The difference of 11.06 points in favor of the EX group is significant 
beyond the .01 level ( t^ * 5.19). Since there were no big differences 
between the treatment groups on essential background variables, we 
can draw a preliminary conclusion to the effect that the EX method 
was superior to the IM method with respect to learning as measured 
by our Achievement Test. 

Figure 4.1 represents in diagrammatic form the frequency distributions 
of individual progress scores in the two treatment groups, and also in 
the entire experimental sample: 
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Figure 4.1 Frequency distribution diagrams of individual progress scores 



The range of the progress scores is quite wide, as the figure illustrates^ 
The lowest score is -13 and the highest is +55. The variation around 
the mean is greater in the EX group (s « 13.67) than in the IM group 
(s » 10.12) because of the higher average progress among EX subjects. 
(See further page 4:5). 



There are five negative scores, three in the IM group and two in the 
EX group. Such ''regress*' scores are not unusual in educational experi- 
ments; they are often due to fatigue or low motivation at the time of 
the post-test. In our case they may also be purely random scores as the 
majority of items involved choosing between alternatives and thus per- 
mitted guessing. In tests of the multiple choice type there is bound 
to be a certain number of scores which deviate from the "true" scores, 
both in the positive and negatives directions. When the test is used on 
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a group, such scores tend to cancel each other out, and therefore a 
relatively small error is associated with the group mean, vherc^as 
each individual score may be affected by a larger error. To illustrate, 
we have calculated the standard error of measurement associated with 
the individual score on the pre-test. It was found to be 5. 02. The 
standard error of the group mean was 1.42. 

Table A.3 is a comprehensive sunsnary of the results in raw scores: 

Table 4.3 Overall Achievement Scores; Unadjusted Means and Standard 
Deviations 



Treatment 




Pre- 


-test 


Post- 


■test 


Progress 


group 


X 


s 


X 


s 


X 


s 




A 


26.95 


8.61 


33.00 


9.31 


6.05 


5.41 


IM 


B 


23.75 


7.64 


27.53 


7.79 


3.78 


5.20 


(N = 57) 


C 


5.86 


3.40 


9.40 


4.16 


3.54 


3.83 




Total 


56.56 


18.32 


69.93 


20.03 


13,37 


10.12 




A 


25.71 


6.61 


36.59 


9.17 


10.88 


7.22 


EX 


B 


21.82 


5.19 


29.18 


8.14 


7.36 


5.84 


(N » 68) 


C 


5.65 


3.28 


11.84 


4.39 


6.19 


3.15 




Total 


53.18 


13.57 


77.60 


20.53 


24.43 


13.67 




A 


26.27 


7.58 


34.95 


9.37 


8.68 


6.87 


Total 


B 


22.70 


6.47 


28.42 


7.99 


5.72 


5.82 


(N - 125) 


c 


5.74 


3.33 


10.73 


4.44 


4.98 


3.30 




Total 


54.72 


15.94 


74.10 


20.58 


19.38 


13.33 



The pattern of results is generally very regular, both with regard to 
results on the sub*tests, and with regard to achievement in the three 
classes within each treatment group. On all three parts of the 
achievement test the progress made by the IM group is only little 
more than half of that made by the EX group, as represented in 
Figure 4.2: 



Progress 
scores 
(unadjusted 
means) 




ABC 



Figure A»2 Progress on the three parts of the Achievement Test 



The results attained by individual classes are set out in Table 4.4: 

Table 4,4 Achievement Scores for Classes: Unadjusted Means and 
Standard Deviations 



Treatment 






Pre- 


■test 


Post- 


test 


Progress 




Class 


N 














group 




















X 


s 


X 


s 


X 


s 




01 


14 


62.21 


18.40 


74.21 


16.00 


12.00 


11.56 


IM 


02 


24 


54.04 


18.55 


69.42 


21.30 


15.38 


10.66 




03 


19 


55.58 


18.04 


67.42 


21.50 


11.84 


8.22 




Total 


57 


56.56 


18.32 


69.93 


20.03 


13.37 


10.12 




11 


30 


54.43 


15.24 


79.43 


24.97 


25.00 


16.30 


EX 


12 


22 


51.55 


12.69 


74.95 


15.93 


23.41 


11.69 




13 


16 


53.06 


11.85 


77.81 


17.44 


24.75 


11.28 




Total 


68 


53.18 


13.57 


77.60 


20.53 


24.43 


13.67 



The results exhibit a consistent pattern, the means of the EX progress 
scores being significantly larger and more uniform than the corresponding 
IM scores. The difference in variance between the IM and EX groups noted 
in the pre-test results has disappeared in the post-test, which means 
thet the EX treatment has differentiated the subjects somewhat more than 
the IM treatment. The post-test standard deviations are approximately the 
same for the two groups (20.03 and 20.53 for IM and EX respectively). 
Note, however, that the EX group has learnt more and has reached a higher 
average level (x « 77.60), which normally would imply a greater in-group 
variability. One usually finds in group experiments that as learning 



increases, the differences between individuals (i.e. the variation 
within the group) also becomes greater, or, in other words, the greater 
the X the greater the s. 

Likewise, the greater standard deviations In the progress scores for 
the EX classes must be seen in relation to the higher means* The EX 
students learnt significantly more and it is only to be expected that 
the variation around the mean should also be greater than in the IH 
classes* 

It should further be pointed out that it is mainly two classes, 01 in 
IM and 11 in EX, that have brought about the difference in homogeneity 
between the treatment groups. Class 01 actually decreased its variation 
around the mean from the pre-test to the post-test, while class 11 showed 
an inordinate increase. As these classes are also somewhat deviant from 
the rest with respect to age — 01 being the youngest and 11 the oldest — 
and other variables (see Section 3.3.3), the observed phenomenon cat? 
probably in some measure be explained as a result of unequal experi- 
mental samples. The problem illustrates the hazards involved when the 
group — and not the individual — is used as the sampling unit. If, instead, 
we had been able to assign individuals randomly to the two treatments, 
the chances are that the groups would have become more on a par with 
respect to standings on background variables.^ 

Returning to the means ve shall give a graphic representation of the main 
results (Figure A. 3). Solid lines refer tc EX classes and dotted lines 
to IM classes: 



Pre-test 
results 
(raw scores) 



so 



A 



.o\ 



/ ./..>^' 



^,^:^^/-' 



Post-test 
results 
(raw scores) 



01, 02, 03 Implicit classes 
11, 12, 13 Explicit classes 



Figure A. 3 A graphic representation of treatment effects 



It should be noted, however, that the unit of analysis is the 
individual score. 



^ 170 
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The progress lines for the EX classes are strikingly parallel. The IM 
classes also make fairly equal progress although two lines intersect. 
This uniformity of achievement between parallel classes can be taken 
as an indication that the main effect, i.e. the difference in learning 
between the IM and EX samples, cannot be ascribed to chance influence 
on the experiment. The programs do not seem to be sensitive to for- 
tuitous, extraneous variation.^ 

A. 2. 2 Progress Over Each Structure 

Items testing the same grammatical structure were arranged in a fixed, 
regular order in each test, ^ich made it easy to compute progress on 
each structure, in addition to total progress. One of the purposes 
of this arrangement was to see if the methods worked differently for 
different structures. As will be remembered, the structures were 
dealt with individually and consecutively in the order in the table 
below; once a structure had been taught, it diJ not recur in sub- 
sequent lessons. 

Table 4.5 presents the results of this computation: 

Table 4.5 Distribution of Progress Scores Over Structure, Class, and 
Method 







1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Class 


N 


some. 


adj . 


prep. 


poss . 


pass. 


Total 






any 


adv. 


+ing 


pron. 


voice 




01 


14 


.57 


3.07 ' 


1.93 


3.57 


2.86 


12.00 


IM 02 


24 


2.50 


2.17 


2.33 


2.96 


5.42 


15.38 


03 


19 


2.63 


2.32 


1.06 


2.42 


3.42 


11.84 


IH 
















Total 


57 


2.07 


2.44 


1.81 


2.93 


4.12 


13.37 


11 


30 


3.67 


3.64 


4.13 


6.73 


6.83 


25.00 


EX 12 


22 


2.63 


3.37 


4.32 


5.82 


7.28 


23.41 


13 


16 


.93 


4.43 


3.88 


7.93 


7.56 


24.75 


EX 
















Total 


68 


2.69 


3.74 


4.13 


6.72 


7.15 


24.43 


m+EX 125 


2.40 


3.15 


3.07 


5.00 


5.76 


19.38 






t? .98 


2.09* 


' 2.58** 5.38** 3.90** 5.19* 



The impression was substantiated by two recent replication studies with 
the same materials shortly to be reported. Progress lines conformed 
quite closely to the ones in Figure 4.3. 

2 ^ 

denotes significance dt the .05 level, and ^significance at the .01 level. 
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There was better retention of the later structures, which presumably 
reflects normal forgetting rate. When the Achievement Test was ad- 
ministered, less than a week had passed since the last lesson on 
structure 5, but about four weeks since that on structure 1. On 
the other hand, there were probably also some negative transfer 
effects at work on the retention of later structures as a result of 
the learning of the earlier ones* Occasional misapplications of -ly 
and "ing endings in written exercises on the passive voice are in*- 
dications of this. 

There may also be other reasons for the regular increase in learning 
results. The students may gradually have become accustomed to the 
methods, so that the lessons gave increasingly better returns as the 
programs proceeded. This would then be true of the EX subjects in 
particular, as their mean scores are of ascending magnitude through- 
out, with only minor exceptions. It can be noted that according to 
Item 7 of the Attitude Test 3A subjects out of 68 in the EX group 
stated that they became more and more positive toward the experimental 
lessons, while nobody became more and more negative. Finally it is 
possible, but not very likely, that the later problems lend themselves 
more readily to, in particular, EX method teaching than the earlier 
ones for some reason or other. However, we can see no affinity between, 
for instance, structures A and 5, at least not with regard to the 
difficulties they present to a Swedish student. In our view structure 
A is fairly easy to learn, while structure 5 is quite complicated. 

As for the IM group it can be noticed that preposition -t- gerund , 
taught in Lesson 6 and half of Lesson 7, was the problem least 
effectively learnt. Performance during experimental lessons gave 
no indication that this was going to be the case; students responded 
promptly and confidently to the various tasks and exercises. One 
reason for the relatively poor score is probably to be found in the 
deceptive simplicity of the structure. In Swedish a preposition can 
govern an infinitive construction of the verb, while in English the 
gerund form of the verb must be used. The EX students were made aware 
of this difference between the languages and could control the English 
structure intellectually while internalizing it through practice. The 
IM students, on the other hand, may have performed in the drills on a 
purely analogical basis without ever perceiving the underlying grammati^ 
cal pattern, as the structure in itself is easy to imitate and model 
analogies on. When faced with the problem in a new context (i.e. the 
tests), they may have reverted to their more firmly established mother- 

\ tongue habits, thereby imposing the Swedish structure on the foreign 

\ language. 

This explanation presumably goes for the rest of the problems as well, 
although probably to a less significant degree. The other structures 
are more obviously dissimilar to the corresponding Swedish constructions, 
and therefore the subjects may have become more easily aware that there 
were difficulties involved. 

It can also be concluded that there are no very great fluctuations in 
the results from problem to problem. In varying degrees, the EX method 
is superior to the IM method on all five structures. One observation 
worth noting is that the structures showing the smallest differential 
learning effects (1 and 2), were also the ones most difficult to explain 



in concise terms. This might invite the rather ^ counter-intuitive " 
hypothesis that the cognitive approach is relatively less effective 
and less superior to the audiolingual approach, when the problem is 
more complicated. The conjecture may be correct, but only up to a 
point. Most probably the explanations function on a kind of "all- 
or-nothing*' principle, i.e. they must, in order to be at all effective, 
be understood . If they do not lead to insight, they are probably 
a waste of time and could profitably be replaced by functional prac- 
tice. In the limited time at our disposal in the experiment there 
was perhaps not time enough for proper clarification of the more 
complex problems, whereas the length of explanations may have been 
more adequate for the easier structures. A reasonable assumption 
is therefore that the efficacy of the cognitive approach is not 
determined by the complexity of the problem as such, but by the extent 
to which the complexity can be resolved in the explanation. If the 
time that can be devoted to clarification is too short, or if the 
explanation for some other reason fails to fulfil its purpose, it 
might prove more fruitful to concentrate on functional practice. 

4.2.3 Adjusted Post-Test and Progress Means 

For practical reasons it was not possible to split up the already 
existing class units for the sake of the experiment, and therefore 
we had to use the intact class as the sampling unit. As the number 
of classes was small, there might have been, from the outset, an 
uneven balance between the two treatment groups with regard to stand- 
ings on relevant background variables, such as verbal aptitude and 
proficiency. To allow for such differences a number of analyses of 
covariance were performed , which took into account results on pre- 
experimental measures and made exact statistical adjustments of 
post-test and progress scores. Thereby we could arrive at as true 
numerical values of treatment effects as possible. The combination 
of variables that correlated highest with the dependent variables 
were chosen as covariates, according to the stepwise regression 
procedure described by Draper and Smith (1966, Chapter 6). 

It may be mentioned that the progress score is often a less reliable 
measure of treatment effects than the post-experimental achievement 
test alone. The reason is that the progress score requires two 
measurements and consequently may be affected by two measurement 
errors, while the post-test score can only be affected by one such 
error as only one measurement is needed. However, in cases where 
there is a substantial dll'ference between the treatment effects, and 
where, furthermore, the criterion tests are very reliable and highly 
intercorrelated, it matters very little which one of the two scores 
is chosen as a criterion of treatment effects. The following analyses 
furnish evidence of this (Tables 4.6 and 4.7). After the post-test 
and progress means have been adjusted for differences on four back- 
ground variables, the ratios for the differences between IM and EX 
treatment effects are found to be identical (» 33.73). This is also 
the case when the post-test and progress scores have been adjusted 
fox differences in the pre-test results (F • 25.40). 

The first analyses of covariance present the adjusted post-test means 
with four different independent variables as covariates (the Pre-test, 
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the Proficiency Test, PACT, and the Verbal Aptitude Test). Also a 
weighted sum of the four variables has been used as a multiple 
covariate (Table 4.6): 

Table 4,6 Analyses of Covariance. Dependent Variable: Post-Test 

Covariates: Pre-Test, Proficiency Teot, PACT, Verbal Apti- 
tude Test, and the Weighted Sum of the Four 



Adjusted Means ss' 
Covariates F ratio p 2 df b 







IM 


EX 






Between 


Within 




w 


(1) 


Pre-test 


68.05 


79.18 


25.40 


<.01 


3797 


149 


1/122 


1.02 


(2) 


Proficiency 
Test 


69.53 


77.93 


11.91 


<.01 


2187 


184 


1/122 


1.60 


(3) 


PACT 


67.59 


79.69 


20.17 


<.01 


4403 


218 


1/121 


1.31 


(A) 


Verbal Apti- 
tude Test 


69.97 


78.56 


5.46 


<.05 


2009 


368 


1/108 


.78 


(5) 


The Weighted 
Sum of (l)-(4) 


67.57 


80.54 


33.73 


<.01 


4384 


130 


1/104 





sSy « adjusted sum of squares in the dependent variable 
b^ a the within-groups regression coefficient 
df - degrees ot freedom^ 

p • probability estimate (cf. Note on page 4:2) 

The difference in post-test scores between the IM and EX groups increases 
1 as adjustments are made for differences in relevant background variables. 

• This, of course, was to be expected as the IM classes had scored slightly 

I higher on the pre-experimental tests involved (see Table 3.17). The 

adjusted means obtained with covariate No. 5— which is a composite 
I measure of pre-test. Proficiency Test, PACT, and Verbal Aptitude Test 

t scores — are our best estimates of the results that would have been 

I attained if the two experimental samples had started out equally in 

f: respect of aptitude and proficiency. This analysis also yielded the 

£ highest F ratio. 2 



For a concise explanation of the concept degree of freedom the reader 
is referred to Ferguson (1966), p. 156-157. 

The F ratio indicates whether the differences in mean scores from two 
or more groups are statistically significant or not. The critical F 
ratios are in our analyses of covariance approximately 3.9 and 6.8 
at the .05 and .01 levels respectively. 
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set out1i\ab'le'4.7r"''°"'"' adjustments of progress raw scores are 

Table A. 7 Analyses o f Covariance. Dependent Variable; Progres s 

Covariates; Pre-Test. Proficiency Test. PACT, Verbal Aptitude 
Test, and the Weighted Sum of the Four 



Covariates 



Adjusted Means 



IM 



EX 



F ratio p 



ss 



Between Hi thin 



df 



(1) Pre-test 


13.33 


24. 46 


25.40 


<.01 


3797 


149 


1/122 


.02 


(2) Proficiency 


















Test 


13.30 


24.48 


27.19 


<.01 


3877 


143 


1/122 


.28 


(3) PACT 


13.09 


24.74 


27.63 


<.01 


4083 


148 


1/121 


.16 


(A) Verbal Apti- 


















tude Test 


11.78 


25.00 


33.16 


<.01 


4762 


144 


1/108 


.20 


(5) The Weighted 


















Sum of (l)-(4) 


11.97 


24.94 


33.73 


<.01 


4385 


130 


1/104 





Again we find that the difference between the groups is accentuated when 

^- ?"f^*^^«f»*^y variables are taken into account. The F ratios 
are all significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 

^•2.4 Oral Test Results 

which for practical reasons could only be administered 
as a post-test, yielded results in the same direction as tests A - C. 
However, the differential effect was less pronounced (Table 4.8): 

Table 4.8 Oral Test Results; Unadjusted Means and Standard Deviations 



Treatment 


P 


art 


1 


P 


art 2 






T 0 t a 


1 


group 


N 


X 


s 


N 


X 


8 


N 


X 


s 


IM 
EX 


39 
56 


22.33 
23.46 


5.83 
A. 47 


39 
56 


10.33 
12.68 


5.75 
5.75 


39 
56 


32.67 
36.14 


10.97 
9.06 






1.03 






1.96* 






1.62 





The total rw score difference of 3.47 points is insignificant (t . l til 
whereas the difference in Part 2 is jus? barely signifLw « iL .«'"* 
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Counter to expectation the EX students did better than the HI students 
not only in the recognition part (Part 1), but also in the more active 
and productive part (Part 2), that is, they produced more sentences 
that were grammatically correct. Other qualitative aspects of the 
subjects' spoken language, such as pronunciation and fluency, were 
not considered; although important, they are outside the scope of this 
investigation. The tape recordings diC not give the impression that 
there was any material difference between IM and EX students in such 
respects. 

An anlysis of covariance with achievement in the Oral Test as the 
dependent variable was performed. As the covariate a weighted sum 
of PACT, Proficiency Test, and Pre-test scores was used (Table 4.9): 

Table 4.9 Analysis of Covariance. Dependent Variable: Oral Test 
Covariate: PACT -i- Proficiency Test ^ Pre-Test 



Adjusted Means 


ratio p 


ss' 

y 


df 


IM EX 


Between Within 


32.65 36.74 


11.267 <.01 


356 2718 


1/86 



The difference in favor of the EX treatment grwip is significant at 
the .01 level. The critical value of F is 6.96. 

The results on this test merit special attention in view of the fact 
tha'-: the IM classes had been given considerably more oral practice 
than the EX classes. 

4.2.5 Term Test Results 

i The Term Test, given at the end of the term, was intended to serve 

i as a check on learning outside the experiment, i.e. of learning in 

i the regular course, where the groups were receiving identical teaching 

[ as far as possible. The results are reported in Table 4.10: 

Table 4.10 Results in the Term Test of the Regular Course: Unadjusted 
Means and Standard Deviations 



TreaCment 


P 


art 


1 


P 


art 


2 


T 


o t a 1 




group 


N 


X 


s 


N 


X 


s 


N 


X 


s 


IM 


53 


33.06 


5.27 


53 


21.79 


7.07 


53 


54.85 


11.31 


EX 


66 


31.21 


6.00 


66 


22.70 


6.39 


66 


53.90 


11.46 


t_ 




1.80 






.73 






.45 
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The IM classes are slightly better on this extra-experimental measure. 
This reflects the relationship between the experimental groups prior 
to the lesson series; the IM group scored somewhat higher on the 
achievement tests preceding the exp%;. '.ment* 

These results furnish some evideiice that the outcome of the study is 
not due to uncontrolled varicibles in the regular course teaching* Had 
the quality or clmracter of that teaching been significantly different 
between IM and EX classes, this would, in all likelihood, have shown 
up in the test results* It seems safe to say that the regular lessens 
had not affected the treatment groups differently, 

4.2.6 Interaction Effects 

One of the aims of the experiment was to see if there existed any 
systematic covariation between the teaching methods and certain other 
variables, such as the learners' age, language proficiency, or verbal 
aptitude. Even if one method is on the whole markedly superior to 
another, it is of course still possible that the degree of superiority 
varies quite substantially from, for instance, one age level to 
another. It may even be possible that the one method is superior 
at one level and the other at another. This kind of covariation 
between two variables is called interaction . 

In order to investigate interaction effects the experimental groups 
were each divided into three age levels, three proficiency levels, 
and three aptitude levels. The age levels were arbitrary, "natural" 
choices based on an inspection of the frequency distribution diagram, 
while the proficiency and aptitude levels were determined by the 
division of subjects into equally large groups. 

The total experimental sample of 125 subjects was thus partitioned 
into six groups, or cells, for each of the three independent variables, 
so that tables with two columns, one for each method, and three rows, 
or levels, could be set up. Post-test and progress results were cal- 
culated for each cell separately, and the rows and colimins were 
totaled, /rplication of the method of analysis of variance (two- 
way classification) to the data yielded three F ratios. The F ratio 
for rows (1^) indicates the significance of the differences between 
row means, i.e. between the levels, the F ratio for columns (Fc) in- 
dicates the significance of the difference between column means, i.e. 
between the methods, and the F ratio for interaction (Fi) indicates 
the significance of the interaction effect. 

In Table 4.11 are given the results of the first analysis of variance 
with achievement in the post-test as the dependent variable and age 
as the independent variable. The number of subjects in each cell is 
given within parenthesis. 
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Table 4>11 Analysis of Variance > Dependent Variable; Post-Test 
Independent Variable; Age 



Age Level 




Treatment 


Total 




IM 


EX 


Upper: 41 - 




58.57 
(7) 


66.38 
(13) 


63.70 
(20) 


Middle: 26 - 


40 


69.73 
(30) 


79.54 
(46) 


75.67 
(76) 


Lower : 


25 


74.20 
(20) 


83.89 
(9) 


77.21 
(29) 


Total 




69.95 
(57) 


77.60 
(68) 


74.11 
(125) 



Variance 

Source of Variation Sum of Sqs. df Estimate F 



Rows (Age levels) 


2652 


2 


1326 (8r2) 


Fr 


■ 3.34 


<.05 


Columns (Methods) 


2593 


1 


2593 (Sc2) 


Fc 


- 6.53 


<.05 


Interaction 


15 


2 


7 (Si2) 


Fi 


- .02 




Within Cells 


47257 


119 


397 (s„2) 








Total 


52517 


124 











j 

The variance estimates for the different sources of variation are in- 
I dicative of the relative sizes of the deviations from the grand mean. 

I As can be seen the greatest part of the total variance relates to the 

; deviation of column means, i.e. method means, from the grand mean (74.11). 

i Next the variable of age contributes the most to the total variation 

j about the grand mean. The variance estimate for interaction (si^ ■ 7) 

is, in relation to the variation within cells, altogether too small to 

be of any significance. 




Thus there is no covariation between age level and teaching method if 
the post-test results are taken as the criterion. The test of the inter- 
action effect yielded the interaction term » .02. 

If we plot the data on a graph we get a clear illustration of the lack 
of interaction effects (Figure 4.4); 
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Post-test 




L M U 

Figure 4>4 Post-test results at three age levels 



There is, further, as the totals of Table 4.11 show, a tendency for the 
lower and middle age groups to do better than the upper age group. The 
F ratio for differences between rows (F^) is 3.34, which is significant 
at the .05 level. The younger students score significantly higher in 
the post-test. It is important to keep in mind, however, that the 
analysis of variance operates with unadjusted means. Here, for instance, 
variables other than age have not been taken into consideration, al- 
though they certainly influence the results. For one thing, there is 
a negative correlation between age and pre-test results (cf. Table 4.29), 
which means that the younger students started out with higher pre-test 
scores . 

The following analysis is somewhat more telling with regard to the 
question of how old and young students compare as learners. Again 
age has been used as the independent variable, now with progress as 
the dependent variable. The data and computations are summarized in 
Table 4.12: 

Table 4.12 Analysis of Variance. Dependent Variable; Progress 
Independent Variable: Age 



Age Level 




Treatment 


Total 




IM 


EX 


Upper: 41 




10.00 
(7) 


20.38 
(13) 


16.75 
(20) 


Middle: 26 


- 40 


12.57 
(30) 


24.98 
(46) 


20.08 
(76) 


Lower : 


- 25 


15.75 
(20) 


27.44 
(9) 


19.38 
(29) 



Total 



13.37 24.43 19.39 
(57) (68) (125) 



Source of Variation 


Sun of Zqs, 


df 


Variance 
Estinate 




F 


P 


Aovrs (Ape levels) 


175 


2 


3:j 


p 

"r 


- .59 




Columns ( methods) 


4121 


1 


4121 




= 27.66 


<.01 


Interactions 


15 


2 


8 


?i 


.05 




Within Cells 


17731 


119 


149 








Total 


22042 


124 











The differences between age levels -^ecor.e very ruch smaller when we 
calculate \7ith increase in learninp. durinp the c::perir:ent instead of 
only v;ith standings on the post-test variable. The fipures show that 
the middle proup subjects, ranpinp in a<re fror 26 to AO* nnlce almost 
as great progress as the subjects who are 25 and younger. On an 
average subjects younger than Al rcalce only little nore progress than 
subjects v»ho are Al and older; the E" subjects over AO r;akc better 
progress than the I' subjects under 26 (gain scores 20,31 vs. 15,75). 

Dividing the variance estimate for age levels is^^ « 88) by the within- 
cells variance estimate (s^y2 ■ 149) obtain an F ratio for rows of 
.59v which is not significant, ^ov the differences to reach significance 
at the .05 level with 2 and 119 degrees of freedon (df) the F ratio 
must be at least 3.07. In statistical terns the differences between 
age levels are alnost negligible. 

Hov;ever, it would be rash to concludes on the basi^^; of these results, 
that ape is an unimportant variable in language learning. There is, 
in our sample, a pocitive correlation between age and results on the 
Verbal Aptitude Test (r « .26), which night indicate that a real 
difference between the older and younger subjects in ability to learn 
i8» to some extent » obscured by aptitude differences. 

The F ratio for differences between columns (F^,) is 27t66, which^ of 
course, is highly significant. 

The interaction tern obtained is insignificant (F^ » .05). Ve can 
conclude that there is no fluctuation in the relative effectiveness 
of our titethods when we move from one age level to another. 

The next two analyses were ained at investigating whether the relative 
effectiveness of the two trethods varied in interaction with the subjects'* 
initial proficiency in the language, i^or this purpose the subjects of 
each treatment were divided into three groups of approximately the sane 
sizes. The sura of PACT and the Proficiency Test scores was used as a 
criterion of proficiency. 

In the first analysis the post-test score was used as the criterion of 
treatment effect (Table A. 13): 
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Table A. 13 Analysis of Variance. Dependent Variable, Tost-Test 

Independent Variable; Froficiency (PACT ♦ Proficiency Test) 



Proficiency 


Treatnient 


Total 


Level 


TA 


EX 


Upper: 70 - 


37.77 
(22) 


95.00 
(21) 


91.30 
(A3) 


•liddle 53 - 69 


64.. 10 
(20) 


79.29 
(21) 


72.27 
(Al) 



Lower. 



- 52 



50.47 
(15) 



61. G4 
(25) 



57.53 
(AO) 



Total 



69.93 77.701 74.13 
(57) (67) (12A) 



Source of Variation 


Suin of Sqs. 


df 


Variance _ 
Estimate ~ 


P 


Rows (Proficiency levels) 


23785 


2 


11092 ?^ « 56.52 


<.C'l 


Columns (Methods) 


3622 


1 


3622 Tj. = 17.22 


<.01 


Interaction 


271 


2 


136 Fi - .6'i 




Within Cells 


24.^27 


11^. 


210 




Total 


52505 


123 







The comT>utations shot? that no interaction exists hetween treat\''ent and 
level of proficiency as reasured before the experiment. The follovinp. 
graph illustrates the treatment effects at the three levels (Firure 
A. 5): 



One PACT score is nissing and therefore « 67. 
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Post-test 

100 



90 - 



30 - 



70 - 



/' 



GO 
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Proficiency 



Figure 4,5 Post-test results at three proficiency levels 



The lines are rough approxinations of the so called repression lines, 
whicli are more exact representations of the relationship that exists 
between two variables, for instance, as in this case, between a 
per sono logical and a criterion variable. Given the proficiency level 
of any given individual, cne could, with a certain randon error, esti- 
mate the posc-test results under the tvo treatments. 

The difference in achievenent between the three proficiency levels 
(Totals) is very hiphly sipnificant = 56.52). The hiph proficiency 
students finished significantly higher than the middle and low 
proficiency students, which oT course was also to be expected. As 
we shall see later (Section 4.3) there is hiph correlation between 
Proficiency Xest scores and scores on the Pre- and Post--tests, but 
there is only slir^ht correlation between proficiency and progress. 
One can infer that those students who had high scores in the post- 
test also had high scores in the pre-test, and that students v;ith 
low scores in the post-test also had low scores in the pre-test. 

The analysis of variance with progress as the dependent variable and 
proficiency as the independent variable yielded the results set out 
in Table 4.14: 
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Table Analysis of Variance, Qependent Variable: Progress 

Independent Variable: Proficiency (pACT » Proficiency Test) 



Proficiency 


Treatment 


Total 


Level 


EI 


EX 


Upper 70 - 


13.27 
(22) 


27.71 

(21) 


20.32 
(43) 


^iiddle; 53 •- 69 


14.00 
(20) 


25.38 
(21) 


19.83 
(41) 


Lower; - 52 


12.67 
(15) 


21.08 
(25) 


17.93 
(40) 


Total 


13.37 
(57) 


24.51 
(67) 


19.39 
(124) 



Source of Variation 


Su'i of Sqs. 


df 


Variance 
Estimate 




F p 


Rows (Proficiency levels) 


131 


2 


66 


fr - 


.44 


Columns ( lethods) 


4049 


1 


4049 


^c - 


27.02 <.01 


Interaction 


182 


2 


91 


Fi - 


.61 


::ithin Cells 


17651 


118 


150 






Total 


22043 


123 









Again we find that there is no interaction between method and initial 
proficiency in English (Fi « .61). Kor are the differences in achieve- 
ment betv;een the proficiency levels statistically significant;, although 
there is a tendency for lov proficiency students to make less progress 
than the middle and upper level students. 

Finally we shall present the results of the analyses of variance in 
which aptitude was used as the independent variable. The sample was 
divided into three equally large groups on the basis of results in the 
Verbal Aptitude Test. Table 4.15 presents the data and conputations for 
the analysis of post-test results at the three levels of aptitude. 
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Table A«15 Analysis of Variance. Dependent Variable. Post-Test 
Independent Variables Verbal Aptitude 



A J Treatment 
Aptitude 

^ Total 



Level 






ri 


L" 




Upper ■ 


5? 




7C.12 
(17) 


35.32 
(17) 


rjl.97 

(34) 


:^iddle; 




- 57 


72.35 
(13) 


31.52 
(25) 


78.55 
(38) 


Lower • 




- 47 


59.94 
(13) 


6?. 33 
(21) 


65.02 
(39) 



G9..?0 73.63 74.84 
(43) (03) (111) 



Variance 



Source of Variation 


Sun of Sqs. 


df 


Kstinate 




F 


P 


Rows (Aptitude levels) 


6009 


2 


3005 


Pr 


= 7.99 


< .01 


Columns (iiethods) 


1998 


1 


1993 


Fc 


- 5.31 


< .05 


Interaction 


14 


2 


7 


^i 


= .02 




'..'ithin Cells 


394S2 


105 


37c- 








Total 


47503 


110 











\ There is no fluctuation in the relative effectiveness of the two 

i methods at the different levels of aptitude* In other words ^ It ?jakes 

t. very little difference at what level we compare 11* and IX* 

I The analysis also reveals that there is a conrarativcly snail difference 

[ in post-test results between the upper and niddle levels (3. 42 points); 

and a greater difference between the middle and lower levels (13«53 
points). T'le results are illustrated in Fipure 4.6: 

}. 

f 

j; 
i 

t 
f 
i. 
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rifure 4.6 Post-test results at three aptitude levels 

The corresponding^ analysis of nroprcss results at three aptitude levels 
yielded the follovinp results (Table 4. Id): 

Table 4.16 Analysis of Variance. .ependent V a riable. Progress 
Indenendent Variable. Verbal Aotitude 



Aptitude 




Treatment 


Total 


Level 




I ■ 




Upper- 5G • 




10.25 
(17) 


27.24 
(21) 


19.f.f 
(3') 


i iddle: 4L 


57 


ir?.77 

(13) 


25. 7£ 
(25) 


22.6: 
(32) 


Lower . 


- 47 


9.50 
(IC) 


22.33 
(21) 


10.41 
(39) 


Total 




11.75 
(4o) 


25.15 
(67) 


19. 5C 
(115) 



Source of Variation 


Sum of Sqs. 


df 


Variance 
Estimate 




F 


P 


•.ot7s (Aptitude levels) 


771 


2 


335 


Fr 


= 2.67 




Columns ( iethods) 


445o 


1 


4458 




» 30. S3 


<.01 


Interaction 


270 


2 


135 




.93 




rithin Cells 


15179 


105 


145 








Total 


21673 


110 
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The interaction term » .93) still falls short of significance. 
An F value of 3.09 would have been required for significance at the 
.05 level. Again we may say that there is no evidence of covariation 
between teaching method and aptitude level. It can also be noted that 
the total middle gi^o^P wade greater progress than the upper group. 
The reason may be that the Aptitude Test contained a few vocabulary 
items which have become less frequently used in the last ten or 
twenty years, so that the older stadents were favored. Consequently 
the division into aptitude levels may reflect not only aptitude but 
also, to some small extent, age. As was shown in Table 4.12, the 
upper age group made less progress than the two younger groups. 

The difference between aptitude level means are not significant. 
The critical value of F at the .05 level is 3.09. 

Figure 4.7 represents graphically the treatment effects at the three 
aptitude levels: 



Progress 

30 -I 



25 - 
20 - 
15 - 
10 
5 H 



EX 



^ Aptitude 



Figure 4.7 Propress results at three aptitude levels 
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Thus there is nothing in our data to suggest that a certain teaching 
method would be more suitable at one particular aptitude level than 
at another. 

In summary of this section it may be stated that the effectiveness of 
the two methods did not sipnificantly interact with student characteristics 
such as age, general proficiency in the language, and verbal aptitude. 
Comparisons were made at three levels of age, proficiency, and aptitude, 
both of post-test and progress results, but in no case could interaction 
effects be detected. Within our sample the difference in learning effect 
between EI and EX is the same irrespective of type of learner. 

The learners over 40 scored significantly lower in the post-test than 
those who were 40 and younger. This is in part attributable to the 
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difference in educational background between younp, and old subjects. 
There is also a slight tendency for younger learners to rake greater 
progress, but the difference is not statistically significant. 

It is clear, then, that our studies of interaction effects give no 
support to the conmon hypothesis that student characteristics are 
variables of greater importance than method in the language learning 
situation. The present data point in the opposite direction. Yet^ 
the interaction of instructional techniques with student characteris- 
tics would seem to be worth further investigation ; both with adult 
and adolescent students. Pleas for this kind of research have been 
made by Politzer (1970) and others. 

4.2.7 Progress p v^er the Sexes 

As we have seen before (Table 3.17), there was a larger percentage 
of females in the EX group than in the EI group. The distribution 
of the sexes were as follows (Table 4.17). 

Table 4.17 Distribution of the Sexes over the Experimental Classes 









m 






EX 




The 




01 


02 


03 


Total 


11 


12 


13 


Entire 

Total Sample 


Males 
Females 


12 
2 


0 
16 


10 


29 
28 


5 
25 


3 

19 


5 
11 


13 42 
55 83 


Total 


14 


24 


19 


57 


30 


22 


16 


68 125 



There was an even balance in the Tl group, but in the Eli group there 
were more than four times as many females as males. To investigate 
whether this difference in frequencies is significant the value of 
Chi Square (X^) was calculated (Table 4.13): 

Table 4.18 Calculation of in Comparing Observed (0) and E?;pe ctad 
Frequencies (E) of tales and Females in the T\70 TreatmeiTt 
Groups 



Cell 




0 


E 


0-E 


(0-E) 2 


(0-E) 2 
E 


Males 


n: 


29 


19 


10 


100 


5.26 




EX 


13 


23 


-10 


100 


4.35 


Females 


D! 


28 


38 


'10 


100 


2.63 




EX 


55 


AS 


10 


100 


2.22 


T 0 t a 


1 


125 


125 


0 


X2 - 


14.46 



^ 167 
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The value of is 14.46, which is preatcr than the critical value at the 
• 01 level 6.64); thus the distribution of males and females over the two 
treatment (groups deviates significantly fron the expected or theoretical 
frequencies* 

Because of this significant difference bet^veen the two samples it was also 
necessary to investigate whether the superiority of the £X group mirht be 
due to its larger proportion of female students. Theoretically ^ feciales 
may constitute a better experimental saraple than males* To find an answer 
to this question the standings of the sexes on essential background variables 
were first checked* The computations are summarized in Table 4*19 



Table 4*19 A Comparison Between -tale and Female Subjects on Five Back- 
ground Variables 



Proficiency Test 


PACT 


Verbal Aptitude 


Pre- 


■test 


Age 




X 


s 


X 


s 


X 


s 


X 


s 


X 


s 


Males 30.38 


9.09 


33.55 


11.06 


52.94 


3.51 


57.33 


16.76 


28.90 


7.13 


Females 30.96 


9.69 


29. 7 C. 


10.53 


50.71 


9.49 


53.39 


15.47 


35.04 


9.34 


t .33 




1.32 




1.21 




1.26 




4.09*°' 





The differences between means are all non-signif icant , except in the case 
of age; the female subjects are significantly older than the male subjects* We 
also ?:nov tliat there is uefative correlation bctr/ecn arc and post^tesC and 
progress results (see Tables 4*11; 4*12» and 4*29), and therefore it would 
actually seem to be to the disadvantage of the EX group to have a larger 
proportion of female subjects* 

Next an analysis of variance of post-test results with sex as the in- 
dependent variable vas performed* The purpose was to find out whether 
the sexts had learnt equally much in the experiment (Table 4*20). 
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Table 4.20 Analysis of Variance. Dependent Variable; Post-Test 
Independent Variable; Sex 



Treatment 



EC 



Total 



liales 



70.93 76.92 72.79 
(29) (13) (42) 



Females 



Total 



68.39 77.76 74.77 
(28) (55) (83) 



69.93 77.60 74.10 
(57) (68) (125) 



Source o£ Variation 


Sum o£ sqs. 


df 


Variance 
Estimate 




F 


P 


Rows (Sexes) 


110 


1 


110 


Fr 


« .26 




Columns (Methods) 


1732 


1 


1732 


Fc 


- 4.14 


< .05 


Interaction 


50 


1 


5C 


Fi 


» .12 




'.'ithin Cells 


.00624 


121 


418 









The difference between post-test means for the tv;o rows, i.e. for the 
sexes, is not significant (F^ « .26). An F ratio of 3. -2 is required 
for significance at the .05 level. The analysis also shows that there 
is no interaction between sex and teaching, method (F^ « .12). 

Still we cannot be fully satisfied with these findings as we have found 
that females started out with lower pre-test scores (Table 4.19) and 
yet achieved better results in the post-test. In order to compensate 
for this initial discrepancy between the sexes an analysis of covariance 
of post-test results was undertaken. The variable which correlated 
highest with the dependent variable was chosen as the covariate* The 
results are reported in Table 4.21 

Table 4.21 Analysis of Covariance. Dependent Variable: Post-Test 
Covariate; Pre-Test 



Adjusted 


'leans 


F ratio p 


ss" 

y 


df 


K 


IM 


EX 


Eetveen 'Jithin 


Males 70.19 


78.57 


6.C2 <.05 


627 3589 


1/39 


.93 


Females 67.21 


76.62 


13.43 <.01 


2A03 14310 


1/80 


1.08 
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The differences between the methods still prevail when pre-test results 
are kept constant and when the results for male and female subjects 
are analyzed separately. The post-test results are about equal within 
each method* \le can also see that the difference between n and EX 
male subjects is smaller than the difference between IM and EX female 
subjects. The difference in treatment effects is more noticeable in 
the female sample. 

This outcome, by the way» should not be attributed to sex alone. There 
is probably a multiplicity of variables tied to the variable of sex in 
an adult sample such as ours, and therefore it is advisable not to dr^w 
extensively on these results for discussions about sex differences in 
lanp.uage learning. 

As a cross-check the progress scores for the sexes were calculated. 
The means for males and females in the T\ group were 12.79 and 13.93 
respectively; the corresponding scores for the EX group were 21*38 
and 25.16. The differences were f small to be statistically sig- 
nificant. 

On the basis of this investigation we can fairly safely conclude that 
the unequal distribution of the sexes cannot have been the cause of 
the difference in learning results in the J>i and EX groups. 

A. 2.8 Absence 



In all, 13 subjects had been absent from more than two lessons (11 Hi 
students and 2 EX students) , and were therefore left out of the 
computations. These students are referred to as drop-outs, the students 
who had attended eight lessons or more are referred to as experimental 
subjects. 

A full record of data was obtained for the drop-outs, as well as for 
the final experimental sample of 125 subjects. Table 4«22 presents 
the neans of a number of variables for a comparison between the two 
groups: 



Table A. 22 A Comparison Cetveen the Final Experinental Sample and the 
Drof Outs on Sax Variables 





Age 


Verbal Apti- 
tude Test 


Proficien- 
cy Test 


PACT 


Pre- 
test 


General 
Attitude 


Final Sample 


33.0 


51.4 


30.8 


31.1 


5A.7 


2A.8 


Drop-Outs 


27.5 


50. A 


35.3 


39.0 


66.0 


2A.8 



The drop-outs tended to be younger and have better test results than 
the experimental students* The drop-outs, being more proficient, taight 
actually have 'dropped out' just because of this> that is> they might 
have thought that the experimental lessons were not quite up to their 
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potentials as learners. The two groups did not differ in attitude 
toward the lesson series* 

Progress scores were significantly lower for the drop-outs than for 
the experimental students » as Table A .23 shows: 

Table 4.23 A Comparison Between the Final Experimental Sample and 
the Drop-Outs on Progress Scores 





N 


f 


X 


Final Sample 


125 


19.38 


13.33 


Drop -Outs 


13 


11.31 


6.25 



t^ « 3.84 (p <.01) 



The average absence rate among drop-outs was 3.8 lessons per individual 
and among experimental students .6 lessons per individual. 

There was, furthermore, a difference between the two experimental groups 
in respect of attendance* The average absence rate among IM experi- 
mental students was .8 lessons per individual, and among EX students 
.5 lessons per individual* As the total number of lessons was 10, 
there is a 30:31 ratio between IM and EX attendance scores. Or, in 
other words, EX students had a 3 per cent higher attendance rate 
than IM students. 

To test whether this difference between the treatment groups had 
contributed significantly to the main results, a check was made with 
those students who had attended all experimental lessons. The results 
are reported in Table 4.24: 

Table 4.2A Progress Results for Subjects with a Full Attendance Record 





N 


X 


s 


IM 


25 


12.08 


10.59 


EX 


44 


26.93 


12.45 






5.02 


(p<.01) 



The substantial dif.ference remains when the attendance variable is 
held constant. Therefore it can be assumed that absence was not a 
significant factor in the overall differential achievement. 
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Correlations 



Introduction 



The data were also subjected to correlation analyses involving all 
the variables in the experiment. Correlation coefficients (r), 
calculated by the Pearson product-tnoment formula, were obtained for 
the two treatment groups separately, as well as for the entire 
experimental sample as a whole* Three comprehensive matrices are 
given at the end of this section (Tables 4,32, 4,33, and 4,34) • The 
critical values of correlation, i,e, the values at which the coefficient 
can be said to be significantly different from 0^ are £ » .17 for the 
IM 5roup (N » 57), r « ,24 for the EX group (N « 68), and r -•18 for 
the entire experimental sample (N » 125). 

For convenience a table comparing IM and EX correlation coefficients 
has also been worked out (Table 4.31). This table must be used with 
caution as it is based on a comparison of the magnitudes of numerical 
values only. Reference should always be made to the correlation 
tables themselves, as nothing is said about degrees of difference. The 
reader is further reminded that the size of the correlation between 
two variables is a function of the sizes of the standard deviations 
(s). The greater the standard deviations the greater the coefficient 
is likely to be. It should be noted that the two treatment groups 
often differ with respect to the standard deviations. For easy 
reference a summary of the values of N,x, and s for the main variables 
is given in Table 4.30. 

The correlation coefficient is also affected by errors of measurement, 
which always appear as long as the tests are imperfect. The smaller 
the error of measurement (i.e. the more reliable the test) the higher 
and more dependable the coefficient. 

Finally it is well to remember that correlation coefficients are not 
additive in viature, that is, they do not represent proportionate 
relationships. A coefficient of, say, .80 does not denote twice as 
high a correlation between two variables as a coefficient of .40. 
According to Ferguson (1966, p. 127) a better estimate of proportions 
is obtained if the coefficients are squared (£^) • A coefficient of 
.80 would thus represent a degree of relationship which is four times 
as great as a coefficient of .40 (.80^ « .£4 and .40^ « .16); the 
difference between coefficients of .70 and .80 would be three times 
as great as the difference between coefficients of .20 and .30. If 
r2 is multiplied by 100 the degree cf association can be conceptualized 
as a percentage. 



The Proficiency Teat correlates well with our other tests of proficiency 
in English, which can be taken as evidence of satisfactory validity. 
The vocabulary part generally correlates higher with other tests than 
does the grammar part. This means that the former is a better instrument 
for assessing langmige proficiency. The correlations are sunmarized in 
Table 4.25: 
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Table A. 25 Correlations Between the Proficiency Test and Other 
Achievement Tests; The Entire Experimnntal Sample 



Proficiency Test 





Vocabulary 


Grsnnnflr 


Total 




• 66 


.45 


.63 


jfre*"test: A 


.69 


.59 


.72 


rre^test: B 


.67 


.59 


.70 


rre-test: C 


.73 


.62 


.76 


Pre-test: Total 


.75 


.65 


.79 


Post-test: A 


.70 


.60 


.73 


Post-test: B 


.62 


.55 


.65 


Post-test: C 


.64 


.55 


.66 


Post-test: Total 


.70 


.60 


.73 


Oral Test: Part 1 


.61 


.32 


.56 


Oral Test: Part 2 


.68 


.55 


.71 


Oral Test: Total 


.71 


.49 


.70 


Term Test: Part 1 


.51 


.48 


.55 


Term Test: Part 2 


.49 


.••7 


.58 


Term Test: Total 


.55 


58 


.62 



The reliability coefficients, which indicate the consistency in the 
test results, are .85 for the vocabulary part, .68 for the grannnar 
part, and .87 for the total. 

As appears from Table 4.32 there is a higher correlation in the IM 
group than in the EX group between Proficiency Test scores and scores 
on other tests, in particular pre- and post-tests and the Oral Test. 
This is at least partly due to the greater initial variation in 
proficiency test scores among IM students. The variation is smaller 
in the vocabulary part and therefore the tendency for higher correlation 
coefficients in the IM group is less pronounced on this variable. 

The largest difference between IM and EX is found in the correlation 
betwecnvariables 1 and 5. In the IM group the correlation between the 
vocabulary part of the Proficiency Test and Pre-test A is .82, but in 
the EX group it is only .53. A test of this difference showed that it 
is statistically significant at the .01 level. 1 The difference cannot 



We have used the test of the significance of the difference between 
two correlation coefficients for independent samples described by 
Ferguson (1966), pp.187-188)^ 
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be attributed to the discrepancy in variance alone, because the relation- 
ship is not the sane between variables 1 and 6 although the difference 
in variance i:^ equally large. Further, the difference in the sizes of 
coefficients is largely the same for Post-test A (p <,05) which shows 
only a very small difference in variance between the two groups. 

It is difficult to find an explanation of the difference, but we may 
state as a fact that there is a closer connection between performance 
on the vocabulary test and performance on Achievement Test A in the 
pi group than in the EX group. Causal factors may be the difference 
in age between the groups and the fact that T^st A involves auditory 
stimuli. 



PACT 



The listening comprehension test (PACT) correlates .75 with the 
total of the Oral Test, which means that they measure much the same 
skill; more than half of the variance in the Oral Test, or 56 per 
cent, can be explained by the variance in PACT (.75^ « .56). 

In the IM group PACT correlates .85 with part 2 of the Oral Test. 
Expressed in terms of variance this means that 72 per cent of the 
variance in oral test scores could be predicted from the variance 
in PACT scores. 

There is a high negative correlation between PACT results and age 
as could be expected. The coefficient of -.A3 is statistically 
significant. 



EESrIS5i^§S02§tzl£§£,Correlation8 



There is generally a high correlation between the various parts of 
the Achievement Test (Table 4.26): 

Tabl e 4.26 Pre-Test and Post-Test Intercorrelations ; The Entire 
Ex p rimental Sample 



Pre 



Post 





A 


B 


C 


Total 


A 


B 


C 


Total 


Pre A 




.75 


.76 


.94 


.69 


.64 


.59 


.69 


B 






.75 


.92 


.67 


.69 


.60 


.71 


C 








.87 


.69 


.63 


.67 


.71 


Total 










.75 


.72 


.66 


.76 


Post A 












.85 


.83 


.96 


B 














.80 


.95 


C 
















.90 
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The intercorrelations between the parts and the totals are very high 
and even. The subtest that correlates highest with the total is 
Test A, both in the pre-test and in the post-test. The correlation 
coefficient is .96 between Post-test A and Post-test Total. In 
practice this means that an almost identical discrimination between 
the subjects would have been obtained if we had used Test A as the 
criterion measure only. The coefficient of .96 corresponds to a 
92 per cent association between Post-test A and Post-test Total. 
We can predict a subjects total score from his Test A score with 
a 92 per cent certainty. This can be taken as evidence that the 
new type of test that Test A represents is very useful indeed. Fur- 
ther proof of this is that Post-test A correlates higher than Post- 
tests B and C with most other achievement tests (Table 4.27): 

Table 4.27 Pre- and Post- Test Correlations with Other Achievement Tests 
The Entire Experimental Sample ~ 







Pre 






Post 




A 


B 


C 


A 


B 


C 


Prof. Test: Voc. 


.69 


.67 


.73 


.70 


.62 


.64 


Prof. Test: Gr. 


.59 


.59 


.62 


.60 


.55 


.55 


Prof. Test: Tot. 


.72 


.70 


.76 


.73 


.65 


.66 


PACT 


.77 


.66 


.71 


.65 


.57 


.58 


Oral Test: P. 1 


.52 


.A4 


.53 


.62 


.47 


.51 


Oral Test: P. 2 


.69 


.63 


.75 


.79 


.65 


.75 


Oral Test: Tot. 


.67 


.59 


.71 


.78 


.62 


.70 


Term Test: P. 1 


.38 


.44 


.46 


.55 


.51 


.50 


Term Test: P. 2 


.40 


.44 


.52 


.60 


.60 


.63 


Term Test: Tot. 


.43 


.48 


.54 


.63 


.61 


.63 


Verb. Apt. Test 


.30 


.28 


.38 


.32 


.31 


.38 
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The Oral Test 



The correlations between the Oral Test and other tescs are shown in 
Table 4.28: 



Table 4>28 Correlations Between the Oral Te ;t and Other Achievement Tests; 
The Entire Experimental Sample 





0 r 


a 1 Test 




P*9T*t* 1 

It art 1 




iorai 


Prof. Test: Voc. 


.61 


.68 


.71 


Prof. Test: Grammar 


.32 


.55 


.49 


Prof. Test: Total 


.56 


.71 


.70 


FAOT 


.66 


.70 


.75 


Pre-test: A 


.52 


.69 


.67 


Pre-test: B 


.44 


.63 


.59 


Pre-test: C 


.53 


.75 


.71 


Pre-test: Total 


.54 


.75 


.71 


Post*test: A 


.62 


.79 


.78 


Post-*test: B 


.47 


.65 


.62 


Post-test: C 


.51 


.75 


.70 


Post-test: Total 


.58 


.78 


.75 


Term Test: Part 1 


.39 


.32 


.39 


Term Test: Part 2 


.46 


.50 


.54 


Term Test: Total 


.47 


.46 


.51 



The correlations between the Oral Test and other criterion tests (Tests 
A, B, and C) are quite high. Ordinarily in language testing one might 
expect a less close relationship between the scores on an oral test and 
the scores on paper and pencil tests, since these two kinds of tests 
are supposed to measure different skills. In the present case, however, we 
tested a very specific skill (grammatical correctness) and therefore 
the correlation must be regarded both as ein indication that oral and 
written proficiency in this skill go hand in hand and as evidence of the 
validity of the Oral Test. 

It is reassuring to find that Part 2, the production part, generally has 
greater coefficients than Part 1, the recognition part. This is not 
due to the difference in variance between the two parts (see Table 4.30); 
the IM group, taken alone, shows the same tendency, although the standard 
deviations do not differ from each other. Therefore we may say that the 
higher correlations in Part 2 are indicative of better validity in Part 2 
than in Part 1 of the test. 
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It can further be noticed that Part 2 correlates as highly as .78 with 
Post-test Total. This means that our criterion tests (A, B, and C) 
tapped Qkills which have very much in common with the skill it takes 
to produce grammatically acceptable spoken sentences. Converting the 
coefficient into a percentage figure we find that the degree of 
association between the two measures is such that approximately 60 
per cent of the students'* performance on Part 2 of the Oral Test could 
have been predicted from knowledge of the results in Post-^test Total. 

Age 

Table 4.29 shows the relationship between age and other variables: 



Table 4.29 Correlations Between Age and Other Variables : 
The Entire Experimental Sample 





Age 




Age 


Proficiency Test: Total 


.06 


Oral Test: Part 1 


-.36 


PACT 


-.43 


Oral Test: Part 2 


-.24 


Pre-test: A 


-.26 


Oral Test: Total 


-.32 


Pre-test: B 


-.10 


Term Test: Total 


.03 


Pre-test: C 


-.14 


Progress 


-.07 


Pre-test: Total 


-.19 


Verbal Aptitude Test 


.26 


Post-test: A 


-.24 


Other Subjects 


-.37 


Post-test: B 


-.17 


Work- load 


-.03 


Post-test: C 


-.11 


Absence 


-.13 


Post-test: Total 


-.20 


Attitude 


-.04 



In general thete is a negative correlation between age and achievement on 
the various tests. Not surprisingly this is particularly noticeable on the 
tests which involve auditory discrimination and oral production (PACT, 
Pre-test A, Post-test A, and the Oral Test). The negative coefficients 
on the other tests are generally too small to be significant. The co- 
efficients for the totals of the pre-test and the post-test indicate 
relationships of borderline significance. The older subjects can be said 
to have scored somewhat under average on the criterion tests, as we hav€» 
also seen before (p.4:14). There is no correlation between age and progress 
results. 

The correlation of age with results on the Verbal Aptitude Test suggests 
that the older subjects constituted a group with relatively good prospects 
of success in language learning, although they scored under the norm on the 
criterion tests. The correlation may also imply that the Aptitude Test 
favored the older students unduly. Considering the progress results of old 
vs. young students this would not seem improbable. 
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Table 4>30 Numbers of Observation, Means, and Standard Deviations for the Main 
Variables^ 











IM 






EX 






IM+EX 




N 


X 


s 


N 




e 

9 


Si 


- 

X 


s 


1. 


PROF. TEST: 


VOC. 


57 


15.47 


6.71 


68 


15.28 


5.74 


125 


15.37 


6.18 


2. 


PROF. TEST: 


GR. 


57 


15.53 


4.41 


68 


15.26 


4.22 


125 


15.38 


4.29 


3. 


PROF. TEST: 


TOT. 


57 


31.00 


10.13 


68 


30.54 


8.94 


125 


30.75 


9.46 


A. 


PACT 




57 


32.84 


11.35 


67 


29.54 


10.24 


124 


31.06 


10.85 


5. 


PRE-TEST: 


A 


57 


26.95 


8.61 


68 


25.71 


6.61 


125 


26.27 


7.58 


6. 


PRE-TEST: 


B 


57 


23.75 


7.64 


68 


21.82 


5.19 


125 


22.70 


6.47 


7. 


PRE-TEST: 


C 


57 


5.86 


3.40 


68 


5.65 


3.28 


125 


5.74 


3.33 


8. 


PRE-TEST: 


TOT. 


57 


56.56 


18.32 


68 


53.18 


13.57 


125 


54.72 


15.93 


9. 


PRE-TEST: 


STR.l 


57 


12.84 


4.49 


68 


12.50 


4.11 


125 


12.66 


4.27 


10. 


PRE-TEST: 


STR.2 


57 


8.51 


2.C3 


68 


8.13 


2.80 


125 


8.30 


2.81 


11. 


PRE-TEST: 


STR.3 


57 


9.70 


5.60 


68 


8.99 


4.00 


125 


9.31 


4.79 


12. 


PRE-TEST: 


STR.4 


57 


13.54 


%.45 


68 


12.91 


3.83 


125 


13.20 


4.12 


13. 


PRE-TEST: 


STR.5 


57 


11.96 


4.64 


68 


10.65 


3.67 


125 


11.25 


4.18 


U. 


POST-TEST: 


A 


57 


33.00 


9.31 


68 


36.59 


5.17 


125 


34.95 


9.37 


15. 


POST-TEST: 


B 


57 


27.53 


7.79 


68 


29.18 


8.14 


125 


28.42 


7.99 


16. 


POST-TEST: 


C 


57 


9.46 


4.16 


68 


11.84 


4.39 


125 


10.73 


4.44 


17. 


POST-TEST: 


TOT. 


57 


69.93 


20.03 


68 


77.60 


20.53 


125 


74.10 


20.58 


18. 


POST-TEST: 


STR.l 


57 


14.91 


4.57 


68 


15.19 


4.35 


1.25 


15.06 


4.44 


19. 


POST-TEST: 


STR.2 


57 


10.95 


3.58 


68 


11.87 


3.91 


125 


11.45 


3.77 


20. 


POST-TEST: 


STR.3 


57 


11.51 


6.56 


68 


13.12 


6.78 


125 


12.38 


6.70 


21. 


POST-TEST: 


STR.4 


57 


16.47 


4.59 


68 


19.63 


4.80 


125 


18.19 


4.95 


22. 


POST-TEST: 


STR.5 


57 


16.09 


5.16 


68 


17.79 


5.42 


125 


17.02 


5.35 


23. 


ORAL TEST: 


P.l 


39 


22.33 


5.83 


56 


23.46 


4.47 


95 


23.00 


5.08 


24. 


ORAL TEST: 


P. 2 


39 


10.33 


5.75 


56 


12.68 


5.75 


95 


11.72 


5.84 


25. 


ORAL TEST: 


TOT. 


39 


32.67 


10.97 


56 


36.14 


9.06 


95 


34.72 


9.98 


26. 


TERM TEST: 


P.l 


53 


33.06 


5.27 


66 


31.21 


6.00 


119 


32.03 


5.74 


27. 


TERM TEST: 


P. 2 


53 


21.79 


7.07 


66 


22.70 


6.39 


119 


22.29 


6.69 


28. 


TERM TEST: 


TOT. 


53 


54.85 


11.31 


66 


53.91 


11.46 


119 


54.33 


11.35 


29. 


PROGRESS 




57 


13.37 


10.12 


68 


24.43 


13.67 


125 


19.38 


13.33 


30. 


VERB. APT. TEST 


48 


51.27 


10.19 


63 


51.49 


8.49 


111 


51.40 


9.22 


31. 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


55 


2.04 


1.00 


67 


1.72 


0.98 


122 


1.86 


1.00 


32. 


HORK-LOAD 




55 


1.69 


0.47 


67 


1.60 


0.49 


122 


1.64 


0.48 


33. 


AGE 




57 


30.68 


8.08 


68 


34.90 


9.53 


125 


32.98 


9.11 


34. 


ABSENCE 




57 


0.84 


0.84 


68 


0.49 


0.72 


125 


0.65 


0.80 


35. 


ATTITUDE 




5.'! 


•?.60 


4.21 


64 


26.69 


2.59 


119 


24.80 


3.99 



The greatest s of each pair in the two treatment groups has been underlined. 
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4.4 



Attitudes 



The subjects proved very cooperative in the Attitude Test and 
responded to the large majority of i}uestions, even the open ones. 

Since, with the exception of three open questions, the Attitude 
Test was of multiple-choice type, the alternatives were assigned 
numerical values so that data could be processed. Means, standard 
deviations, frequency distributions;^ and correlations were thus 
computed for each item. The most important statistical data have 
been compiled in two tables (4.36 and 4.37), presented in this 
section. Tha reader is also referred to Appendix 3, which includes 
the entire questionnaire both in its original form and in trans- 
lation. 



4.4.1 



General Attitude 



Seven items in the test measured the students" general attitudes 
toward the experiment. Four of these items (1, 2, 4, and 7) were 
identical for both experimental groups, whereas three (11a, 12, and 
13) were different in that they measured attitudes toward the main 
feature of each method: the oral drills in the IM method and the 
explanations in the EX method. These seven items are listed first 
in the tvo tables referred to above* 

They all had 5-point scales except for No. 7 which had three response 
alternatives only; in the analyses these were assigned the numerical 
values 1, 3, and 5. The theoretical mean of the composite scale is 
21. 0» The higher the means the more positive the students'' attitudes 
toward the experimental treatment. An ocular inspection of the re- 
sults of these particular items shows substantial differences between 
the two groups, corresponding to about half a grade in a 5-grade 
system (sec Table 4.36). In order to assess more reliably whether 
one particular method proved statistically more attractive than the 
other, we applied a non-parametric test, the Mann-Whitney U test, 
which is relevant in a 2-sample case (Siegel, 1956). The assumption 
behind this test is that the scales represent at least ordinal 
measurement; the test compares ranks, not absolute scores in the 
two groups. The U-statistic is transformed into a z-value (Table 
4.35). 
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Table 4.35 General Attitude. Treatment Groups Compared 



Item 
No. 


Mean 

IM (N = 55) 


ranks 

EX (N = 64) 


z 


1 


43.99 


73.76 


4.693*^* 


2 


48.46 


69.91 


3 332HH 


4 


49.16 


69.32 


3.177*'* 


7 


53.93 


65.23 


1.780 


11a 


46.04 


72.00 


4.093*** 


12 


55.76 


63.64 


1.242 


13 


46.33 


71.75 


4.008** 


Total 


41.56 


75.84 


5.405** 



As is apparent, the EX students had a significantly more positive 
attitude toward their treatment than the IM students. 

A. A. 2 Attitude Specific 

The results of the remaining items will be presented and interpreted 
on the basis of mean scores and frequency of answers. Because of 
the difference in the number of subjects between the two treatment 
groups frequency distributions are given in percentages in Table A. 37. 



Item 3. The majority of students found the standard of difficulty 
of the course '*just right", although the means tend toward "somewhat 
difficult*' in both groups. There is a small difference in the means, 
which indicates that the IM students found their treatment slightly 
more difficult than did the EX students. It appears that in spite of 
differences in method between the two lesson series their levels of 
difficulty were largely the same. 



ERLC 



Item 5 is similar to Item A both with respect to content and results. 
EX students were more positive in recommending the course for self* 
instruction than the IM students. Table A. 37 reveals that only IM 
students checked alternatives coded 1 or 2. It should be noted that 
the means for both groups are about half a grade higher on this item 
than on Item A, which indicates that the subjects must have found the 
"Special Course" more adequate as extra-classroom activity. In view 
of the passive role of the teacher during the experimental lessons ^ 
this is not surprising. 

Item 6 , again, shows a half-grade difference between the two treatment 
groups: while the majority of the IM students thought the course would 
have been a little better if the teacher had taught the lessons, for 
most EX students it made no difference. A plausible interpretation is 
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that the difference between treatment groups follows naturally from 
the students'^ general attitudes: the IM students gave their treatment 
a less favorable evaluation^ and» therefore, there was more room for 
improvement. Another interpretation may be that the success of the 
IM method is more dependent on the live teacher than the EX method. 
It must not be overlooked, however, that the two groups were taught 
by different teachers. This fact makes us reluctant to draw con* 
elusions from the results of this item. 

Items 8a and 8b concerned the dialogues. Although identical in the 
two treatments, the dialogues were presented in different manners. 

The slight difference on 8a indicates that the EX students found 
the dialogues more difficult. If this small difference is to be 
interpreted at all, it seems logical to relate it to the proficiency 
levels of the two groups. As measured by all pre-experimental tests 
and the term test, the EX students had a somewhat lower proficiency 
in English. Therefore, it is natural that they should find the 
dialogues more difficult. 

The difference on 8b was more substantial, showing clearly that the 
EX students found the dialogues better than did the IM students. 
Although it is somewhat surprising that the same dialogues should 
receive different ^ grades^' on their quality, it is possible that 
this reflects attitudinal differences toward the two modes of teaching, 
the more so as the dialogues were presented in essentially different 
ways in the two treatments. 

Finally, we have to admit that the item was somewhat ambiguous, as 
it was not clear whether the quality of the dialogues should be 
evaluated with respect to content or language. 

Items 9a and 9b questioned the subjects on the written exercises. 
Item 9a parallels 8a, i.e. it concerns level of difficulty. Again, 
the difference between the treatment groups is negligible, although 
this time it was the IM students that found the detail in question 
more difficult. It must be noted that only about half of the written 
exercises were identical in the two treatments. 

In spite of the fact that the number of written exercises and the 
time alotted to them also differed in the two treatments, the means 
and frequency distribution are strikingly equal in the two groups. 
Since the means are below 3, the students would obviously have liked 
to have more written exercises. As many as one third of the students 
found that written exercises were somewhat too few. 

Item 10 tested the students on their attitude toward another detail 
included in both treatments in equal amounts: reading in chorus. 
Again» practically no difference is found, but a good number of the 
students thought that there was *'a little too much^' of reading in choru 

Item lib. Similarly to Item 11a, 12, and 13, this item is on pattern 
drills and explanations respectively. According to the results of 
this item, it was thought that there were slightly too many pattern 




drills, while there were slightly too few explanations. The results 
are well in line with the other items involving pattern drills and 
explanations respectively. Attention should be paid to class 01 
which breaks the otherwise even pattern not only on this item but 
on a number of others, by showing a clearly more positive attitude 
toward both the entire course and its details than the other two 
IM classes. As has been pointed out before, this small class also 
deviated from the others in other respects. 

Item 17. This item was included to get an idea to what extent the 
students have followed up experimental lessons outside the classroom. 
It was shown in Section 3. A. 6 that the groups as a whole did hardly 
any follow up work on the structures included in the experimental 
course material. Group and class means show that on the whole the 
IM students did morr follow up work, although the highest mean is 
found with the day class. Tliis may very well be due to the fact that 
the day group had the largest number of housewives and full-time 
students, who could probably devote more time to studies than the 
other groups, which consisted mainly of full-time workers. 

Item 18 and 19 , inquiring about motives for studying English and 
attitude toward languages, have also been dealt with before (Section 
3.3.1). Both items show very even means and distribution of 
frequency not only with respect to treatment groups, but also to 
classes. Since the Attitude Test was administered after the ex- 
periment, it is difficult to regard these two variables as in- 
dependent. However, in view of the evenness of the scores, it 
seems very unlikely that the experiment should have influenced 
the attitudes of the students toward English and their motivation 
to study it. We venture to conclude that with respect to these 
variables the experimental subjects constituted two very similar 
and homogeneous groups. 

Item 20 was an attempt to elicit a decided position for or against 
the treatment the student was subjected to. However, as the large 
percentage of blanks shows, many students were either unwilling to 
take such a position, or else expressed a rieutral attitude, for 
example by putting the cross in between the two alternatives. 
Such replies were, of course, not taken into consideration. If 
the two alternatives are to be interpreted as expressions of 
favorable and unfavorable attitudes respectively, we can conclude 
that the majority of the subjects -had a positive attitude toward the 
experimental lessons. However, the distribution of answers is very 
different in the two treatment groups, showing a clearly more positive 
attitude on the part of the EX students. Again, the technical and 
the day classes represent extremes within their groups, expressing 
the most positive and most negative attitudes respectively. 

The Open Questions: Items lA, 15, and 16. These items do not yield 
information of any particular interest. Students usually repeat, 
more explicitly and more emphatically, what they have already stated. 

What they appreciated most in the "Special Course'' (Item 14) were: 
the opportunity of hearing native speakers, the change these lessons 



brought into their regular course, the variety of activities included 
in these lessons, and the music. 

The most common criticism (Item 15) was, as expected, that they 
were not allowed to keep the workbooks. Some found that the pauses 
were too short, and/or the pace too fast. 

There was considerable overlap between recommendations for improving 
the course (Item 16) and the answers to the two previous questions. 
Apparent was the desire for more written exercises and for cutting 
out reading in chorus as ''meaningless" or ^'useless" activity. 
No definite pattern of difference between the two treatment groups 
can be traced in the responses to the open questions. 

4.4.3 Smmnary 

The most important finding resulting from the Attitude Test is 
that the EX treatment proved clearly more attractive than the IM 
treatment. The significant difference in the general attitude 
demonstrated in Table 4.35 is further confirmed by the scores of 
all items in which the students were to express opinion of, or 
attitude toward, the treatment they were subjecvted to, or its main 
characteristic feature (Items 5, 6, lib, and 20). 

It is also apparent that the differences on items concerning details 
of the lessons are small, sometimes negligible. Since these details 
were often identical or similar in the two treatments, this result 
is not surprising if we assume that the two groups are comparable. 

Differences were equally small on items in which the subjects were 
questioned on their motives for studying English, and their attitudes 
toward the subject (Items 18 and 19) . The similarity on these items 
can be regarded as proof of the inner validity of the test. Hence 
the differences on general attitudes seem even more convincing. 

Further inspectiau of the results of the test items referring to 
various details of instruction allows up. to conclude that explanations 
(11a, 12, 13, and lib) and written exercises (9a and 9b) were popular 
rather t?ian unpopular, whereas the opposite goes for pattern drills 
(11a, 12, 13, and lib) and reading in chorus (10). Teachers with 
experience from teaching adults will perhaps not be surprised at 
these findings. 

Items inquiring about the level of difficulty of either the entire 
course or certain details (3, 8a, and 9a) show that the majority of 
students checked alternative 3, corresponding to "right level of 
difficulty", though the means tended to end up on the difficult side. 
This can be interpreted as proof of success in devising the experimental 
lessons so as to fit the proficiency and aptitude level of the majority 
of the subjects. As regards the level of difficulty of the pattern 
drills and explanations (Item 11a), the trend is different from the 
three items commented on above. Pattern drills were found by a slight 
majbrity of IM students ^'somewhat difficult", while explanations were 
the only feature judged easy rather than difficult. 
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A look at Table 4.36 reveals that the two classes differing from the 
others in several respects, namely the technical class (01) and the 
day class (11), deviated from the rest also with respect to attitudes. 
01 had the most positive attitude among IM classes, while 11 was the 
most negative of the three EX classes. Thus the two classes had a 
levelling effect on the differences between the two treatment groups. 
Since these classes deviated from the others mainly with respect to 
age and distribution by the sexes, the implications are that male 
students and younger students had a more favorable attitude to the 
experiment than females and older students. 
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Table A. 36 The Attitude Te3 t_^ Class and Group Means 
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CHAPTER 5 



SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 



5.1 



Summary of the Results 



In this study the effectiveness of two different methods of teaching 
English grammar to adults was investigated . Six classes of adult 
students were selected for the experiment. Three of the classes were 
assigned to the method called IM (for "implicit" grammar) , and the 
remaining three to the method called EX (for "explicit'* grammar). 
All subjects were given a number of tests to measure their general 
proficiency in the language. A specialized pre^test, consisting of 
three sub-tests, was also administered in order to assess initial 
knowledge of the grammatical problems to be taught. A test of 
general verbal aptitude was given after the experiment. The tests 
showed that prior to the experiment there were no significant dif- 
ferences between classes assigned to IK and EX respectively. After 
the lesson series a post-test was given, which was identical with 
the specialized pre-test. A test measuring oral proficiency was 
also administered. For practical reasons it could be given as a 
post-test only. An attitude test with questions on both the details 
of the lessons and lesson materials and on the methods in general 
was administered immediately after the last experimental lesson. 
At the end of the regular term course the students were tested on 
matter dealt with outside the experiment (Term Test). 

The principal measure of treatment effects was the individual gain 
score on the achievement tests, i.e. the difference in raw scores 
between the pre-*test and the post-test t By means of a series of 
analyses of covariance adjusted post-test and progress means for the 
two groups were also calculated, taking into account differences in 
aptitude and proficiency. 

An investigation of interaction effects between age, proficiency, 
and aptitude levels and teaching method was undertaken. The two 
experimental groups were each divided into three age groups, three 
proficiency groups, and three aptitude groups, whereupon a series 
of analyses of variance were performed, using progress and post- 
test results as dependent variables. 

Intercorrelations between all the variables in the experiment 
were calculated, both for the two treatment groups separately and 
for the entire experimental sample. 

The main finding of the experiment was that the EX treatment resulted 
in significantly betc^^r learning than the IM treatment. The mean 
progress scores for the three IM classes were 12.00, 15.38, and 11.84 
respectively, and for the three EX classes 25.00, 23.41, and 24.75. 
The mean for the entire IM group was 13.37 (s » 10.12) and for the KX 
group 24.43 (s « 13.67). I^hen adjustments were made for initial 
differences between the subjects, the progress mean for the IM group 
became 11.97 and for the EX group 24.94. The difference is statistically 
significant at the .01 level. The general pattern of results was very 
regular, both with regard to the performance of the individual c?.ass 
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units, and with regard to the scores for the two treatments on the 
individual tests. 

The mean score for the IM group on the oral test was 32.67 and for 
the EX group 36.14. An analysis of covariance with a weighted sum 
of the proficiency test results as the covariate gave an adjusted 
mean of 32.65 for the IM group and 36.74 for the EX group. This 
difference is significant (p<:.01). 

The subjects were also given two tests on the regular course, i.e. 
on matters in which the groups had been given as far as possible 
identical treatment. The scores for the two experimental samples 
were almost equal. The total mean score for the IM group was 54.85 
and for the EX group 53.90. 

There were no interaction effects such that the relative effective- 
ness of the two methods varied with category of learners. The EX 
method proved uniformly superior at all age, proficiency, and apti- 
tude levels. 

There were no significant differences between the lower, middle, and 
upper age groups with respect to increase in learning during the 
experiment. The subjects over 40 learnt almost as much as the sub- 
jects under 26. As there was also a slight correlation between age 
and verbal aptitude (r » .26) there is the possibility that the upper 
age group represented a population with better potentials for language 
learning. 

Female subjects tended to achieve better results than mule subjects 
in both treatment groups. EX subjects did significantly better than 
IM subjects irrespective of sex. The mean progress scores ^or males 
in the IM group was 12.79 and for males in the EX group 21.38; for 
females in the IM group the mean progress score was 13.93 and for 
females in the EX group 25.16. 

The average absence rate in the IM group was .8 lessons per indi- 
vidual and in the EX group .5 lessons per individual. 

The EX subjects were more positive toward their teaching method 
than the IM subjects. The differences in attitude toward instruc- 
tional materials and other details of the lessons were very small. 
The groups were equally motivated for studying languages. 

There were high correlations between the various tests, indicating 
that they had high validity. The reliability coefficients were 
usually between .80 and .90. In general age correlated negatively with 
results on the various achieve^nent tests, particularly the tests which 
involved auditory discriminat on and oral production. There was no 
interpretable correlation between age and progress scores. 

5.2 Sources of. Error 

Before going into further discussions of the above findings we shall 

have to consider whether the differences in learning effect may have 

been due to variables other than method. We shall discuss possible 
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sources of error in the experimental groups » in the treatments 
themselves, and in the measurement instruments; finally we shall 
discuss errors assignable to other factors. 

5.2.1 The Experimental Groups 

In an experiment like the present one with a rather small number 
of subjects in the treatment groups and in which, furthermore, 
comparability between the groups has not been ensured through 
matching of the sampling units or some such procedure, there is 
always the risk that the groups deviate from each other in several 
important respects. Even though such inequalities can be readily 
levelled out by statistical methods, there is still the risk that 
important background variables may be overlooked by the experimenter. 

All background variables that could conceivably be of significance 
for the outcome of the experiment have been checked (age, distribu- 
tion by sex, general proficiency in the language, previous knowledge 
of the subject matter, total work-load including number of other 
subjects studied, verbal aptitude). It was found that the treat- 
ment groups were comparable in all respects except age and proportion 
of male and female subjects. The differences were mainly due to 
the fact that two classes deviating from each other and from the 
rest of the classes had been assigned to different treatments. As 
was shown in the preceding chapter the difference in learning effect 
between the treatments remains the same when the above variables 
have been neutralized. 

Since we have no data on the subjects'* initial motivation and 
attitudes one may argue that the EX group may have started out 
with better motivation or may have had a more favorable attitude 
to the subject than the IM group. This, however, seems unlikely. 
Had this been the case, the differences would have rclmained, and 
probably increased, during the term, and would have been reflected 
in the attitude test administered after the experiiAent. As we 
know, there were no such attitudinal differences between the two 
groups at the end of the experiment. 

It may also be argued that the subjects, the majority being over 
25, had been previously taught by methods that vere more in line 
with the EX treatment than the IM treatment, and that therefore 
they were biassed toward the EX program. However, the ways lessons 
were given during the experiment—wholly by tape recorder, with 
no active involvement of the live teacher — must have been equally 
new to them. Besides, toward the end of the experiment the IM 
lessons cannot have been unfamiliar to the students any longer. Still, 
the differences in achievement increased rather than decreased on 
structures that were taught in the second half of the experimental 
course. All subjects had also been deliberately trained with structure 
drills and chorus reading— prominent elements in the IM treatment — in 
the regular teaching preceding the experiment. 

We assume, therefore, that the main results cannot be attributed to 
differences in background variables between the treatment groups. 
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5.2.2 The Experimental Treatments 



The differences in learning effect may also have been due to dif- 
ferences between zhe two treatments not necessarily reflecting 
methodological characteristics. In our case one may suspect that 
the IM program was inferior to the EX program with respect to 
content, design, pedagogical devices, etc. 

The two treatments have been described and compared in detail in 
previous sections; sample lessons are available in the Appendix. 
In sum we wish to emphasize that the two treatments were essentially 
the same in content; instructional materials and aids were of the 
same design and quality; time was carefully kept constant; observers 
of parallel lessons did not get the impression that one type of 
lesson was superior to the other in any respect. 

We wish to conclude, therefore, that all differences in the presen- 
tation and practice of the grammatical structures under study were 
due to, and necessitated by, the fundamental differences between 
the two theories underlying the experimental methods. 

Whether the IM or the EX method lost the most on being taped cannot 
easily be ascertained, and it is of course difficult to find compelling 
evidence either way. A good case can certainly be made for the 
argument that the success of pattern drills is largely dependent 
on the live teacher, whose role is sometimes compared to that of the 
conductor of an orchestra. It is the teacher who sets a suitable 
pace for such practice, and it is through his personal involvement 
that drills can be made into stimulating, enjoyable, and probably 
successful exercises. On the other hand, explanations may suffer 
from being put on tape in just as large. If not larger, degree, 
since it is only the live teacher in person who can judge whether 
his explanations have been understood, and whether he can proceed 
to the next phase, or whether more explanations need be added. Ob- 
viously, the efficacy of any lesson, whatever method it embodies, 
is seriously reduced if a tape recorder is substituted for the 
live teacher. However, any attempt at assess log the decrease in 
efficiency is bound to be subjective and speculative. Finally, it 
should be kept in mind that tape recorders and language laboratories 
are extensively utilized precisely for pattern practice. After all, 
as Hayes says, these facilities are intended to ''relieve the teacher 
of some of the drudgery of repetitive drill and to furnish authentic 
models for imitation and practice" (quoted in Jakobovits, 1970, p. 41). 

It might perhaps also be argued that because the lessons were taped 
they were too far removed from the realities of the ordinary classroom 
and too inferior to lessons with a live teacher to permit us to draw 
conclusions at all from the experiment. There is no objective evidence 
which can convincingly refute such criticism, but the following more 
or less subjective counter-arguments seem to carry some weight. Neutral 
observers and school administrators have testified that both programs 
functioned very well. There was a sizable increase in learning, which, 
in our opinion, would compare well with achrlevement made in a regular 
classroom situation with the same number of lessons. The subjects, 
ordinarily extremely anxious that the teacher should make the most of 




lesson time, were generally quite positive toward the experimental 
lessons. This is probably due to the fact that the lessons were 
meticulously planned and prepared. 



5.2.3 



The Measurement InBtruments 



In ordet to avoid favoring one method by using a one-sided testing 
program, the achievement test battery had been devised so as to 
comprise both recognition and production tests, and within these 
both oral and written subtests. Thus, we believe, student achieve- 
ment was measured in as varied a way as can reasonably be required 
of an experiment of this kind. 

It is, of course, possible that the IM group profited from its 
treatment in some respects that we have not measured. In view of 
the predominance of audiolingual activity one might expect the IM 
group to have improved their pronunciation and fluency more than 
the EX group. Since the aim of the experiment was to teach jram- 
matical competence, achievement in pronunciation and fluency, 
however important, was outside the scope of the investigation. 

5. 2. A Other Factors 

Even if we assume that the two experimental groups were equal in 
all important respects, that there were no differences between the 
programs except those determined by method, and that the criterion 
tests were not unfair to either group, there may still be certain 
other variables that can have contributed to the unequal effects 
of the treatments. One suspicion that may arise is that the lessons 
were administered under different conditions. However, the in- 
vestigators went to great lengths to ensure that such details as 
classrooms, technical equipment utilized, and other such variables 
should be as similar as possible. 

As the investigators acted only as technical assistants during 
the taped experimental lessons, their personalities can hardly have 
contributed to differences in either learning effect or attitude. 
Since the investigators also taught the regular course— the con- 
structor of the IM program in the EX classes and vice versa — it can 
still be argued that they may have influenced the groups in dif- 
ferent ways. However, the results of the Term Test do not support 
any such hypothesis. The scores were almost the same for the two 
groups. Careful attempts had been made at providing as neutral 
and equal teaching as possible in the lessons which were outside the 
experiment. 1 



In the replication of the experiment the investigators did not 
partake at all in the administration of lessons. The results 
were essentially the same as in the main experiment. 
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One more argument is worth thorough consideration. Since it is 
often emphasized that attitude and Motivation are important factors 
influencing learning, the fact that the EX students did in fact 
show a significantly mote favorable attitude toward their treatment 
than the IM students cannot disregarded. An imi^lication of 
this would be that the differences in learning wer6 due to atti- 
tudinal divergencies. However, as has been shown before, the 
differences In attitude can chiefly be related to such features as 
are characteristic of the two methods. It was apparent that the 
students were negative mostly toward drills and reading in chorus, 
while they favored explanations and written exercises. Since 
drills and oral activities of similar kinds are just as inextricably 
associated with the IM method as are explanations and written exer- 
cises with the EX method, the overall attitude toward the lessons 
was a natural consequence. This means that — with adult students 
of this kind — a teaching method of the implicit type is likely to 
generate a less positive attitude than one of a cognitive type, 
and if there is an interaction between attitude and achievement, 
an implicit method is bound to lose to an explicit one. However, 
in view of the fact that there is only slight correlation between 
attitude and post-test and progress scores within each program, we 
would surmise that the difference in attilude cannot have been a 
very decisive factor. Further it should be pointed out that al- 
though the IM subjects had a less favorable attitude toward their 
treatment than the EX students, they were in no way negative. Since 
most items yielded means around 3 in the IM group, their attitude 
could be characterized as neutral rather than negative. 

Another difference between the two treatment groups which might 
reflect attitude was the difference in absence rate. As we know, 
not only was the number of drop-outs (i.e. subjects who had attended 
less than eight lessons) larger in the IM group than in the EX 
group (11 vs. 2), the absence rate of those who were included in 
the final sample was also higher in the IM treatment group than 
in the EX group. As we saw in Chapter 4, the difference in learning 
effect cannot be accounted for by the absence rate. However, it 
seems likely that there is a connection between attendance and 
attitude, the more so as there is a slight, though interpretable, 
negative correlation between attitude and absence in the IM group. 

In sum, we can see no indications that the results of the experi- 
ment are due to other variables than method. Our further discussion, 
therefore, will be based on the assumption that the differences in 
achievenent between the two eicperimental groups reflect true dif- 
ferences in the effectiveness of the two methods tested. 

5»3 Conclusions and Implications 

In our experiment the implicit treatment resulted in an average progress 
which amounted to 26.6 % of the pre-test scores, i.e. 19.4 % of the 
possible progress Such an improvement can by no means be considered 
negligible, especially if we take into account the fact that the treatment 
was subject to several experimental limitations: there were not more than 
ten 40-minute lessons, the stimulating effect of the live teacher was 
lacking, and the teaching was offered under rigid experimental restrictions, 
allowing no home-work or any other kind of follow-up work. 




We can therefore conclude that adult learners such as those represented 
by our sample do profit from a purely habit-forming method in the 
learning of foreign language grananar. The achievement made by the implicit 
group supports the basic assumption of the audio- lingual habit theory, 
according to which it is possible for the language learner to internalize 
the grammar of a foreign language through intensive habit-forming prac- 
tise, primarily oral pattern drill. 

It can also be assumed that the ef fcictiveness of our implicit method 
can be increased if it is used by the live teacher in an ordinary 
classroom situation, free £rom experimental constraints. The effective- 
ness of instructional techniques similar to those incorporated in our 
implicit lessons seems well worth empirical assessment, the more so a8» 
under certain circumstances, such techniques are not only justified 
but necessary ) for instance in multi-national groups of learners or 
in courses where there is no common language for communication between 
the instructor and the students. 

It would be worth investigating whether the students'* achievement 
is mainly due to conscious or unconscious processes. In other words, 
one should find out whether learning by the in^licit method results 
from an "intelligent" inductive process in which the student arrives 
at certain generalizations with the help of the c/irefully structured 
instructional material, or whether it is due to a subconscious process 
in which language habits are developed by analogy. 

However, the achievement of the implicit treatment group, sizable as 
it may appear in isolation, becomes rather insignificant when compared 
to the impressive progress made by the explicit group. The large 
difference appears if we take a look at the progress measures corre- 
sponding to those given for the implicit group above: we find that 
the explicit group increased its pre-test scores by 48.5 %, thereby 
achieving 33.3 % of the possible increase. 

On the basis of the significant difference in learning effect between 
the implicit and the explicit method we can conclude that, when the 
aim is to teach adults grammatical structures which differ from those 
of the mother tongue, the cognitive code-learning theory provides a 
better basis for instructional strategies than the audio-lingual habit 
theory* 

Wi.th reference to the results of our Attitude Test presented before 
we also conclude that a teaching strategy determined by the cognitive 
code-learning theory generates a more favorable attitude with adult 
students than does a method relying on audio-lingual habit principles. 

These conclusions have considerable support from experienced teachers 
and theoreticians. We have previously referred to a questionnaire which 
revealed that language teachers with experience from adult education 
assign an important role to the reasoning ability of mature students 
and therefore advocate analytical approaches. (See De gvmnasiala 
1970, pp. 150-153). Similar views have been expressed by a large number 
of linguists both on theoretical and empirical grounds. Palmer (1968), 
a firm believer in the efficiency of habit-forming practices, wrote 
half a century ago: 'Be it as it may, the adult requires explanations 
of some sort or other, and we must recognize that he has a right to 
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them and that the withholding of them will retard his progress by many 
months" (p. 168). Lado (1964), whose name is often associated with 
audiolingualism, states that **Adults learn more effectively by systems 
and by systematic cataloguing than do children" (p. 57). According to 
Rivers (1968), known as an eclectic, "With adult students, who . . . 
have developed certain habits of orf.anizing material they are studying, 
the audiolingual method is still appropriate if memorization and 
drilling are accompanied by some explanation of the place of structure 
being practiced in the system of tY^ language as a whole" (p. 48), while 
Ausubel (1964), a psychologist, tal^es a more rigorous position 
claiming that "certain features of the audio-lingual approach are 
psychologically incompatible with effective learning processes in 
adults" (p.420). It can, therefore, be presumed that our first con- 
clusion will largely coincide with the expectations of linguists, 
tecchers, and psychologists no matter what language learning theories 
or assumptions they etnbrace. 

Crir second conclusion, too, is likely to fall in line with what could 
generally be expected by representatives of the language teaching 
profession. "Adult students in general dislike forming new habits 
and avoid such work as far as possible; they seek to replace it by 
forms of study requiring discrimination and other processes of the 
intellect. One reason for this is that habit-forming often entails 
monotonous work whereas the other types of work are more or less 
interesting; another reason is that the forming of a habit seems a 
alow process; so many repetitions are required and progress is uot 
at once apparent, whereas the other form of work has all the 
appearance of rapidity*' (Palmer, 1964, p. 55). The dominant habit- 
forming technique in our implicit lessons was the oral pattern drill. 
Since it was probably the least popular activity in our lessons, the 
less favorable attitude of the IM students can largely be attributed 
to the fact that they had to spend considerable time doing pattern 
drills. In view of the qualities of the drills employed in our lessons 
(cf . detailed description in Chapter 3) we venture to conclude that 
the Attitude Test reflects not only attitude toward those particular 
structure drills which the students were actually involved in b t 
also toward the technique in general. It is not without reason that 
many linguists, who are not a priori opposed to the pattern drill 
technique, consider the danger that drill can become dull. According 
to Frey (1968) "it can easily lead to classroom monotony and thus 
negate much of its potential function" (p. 353), and in Harding's v^ords 
(1967) "the endless repetition of sentences illustrating a certain 
pattern or structure can become as soul-destroying as any grammar-grind" 
(p. 77). Rivers (1968), too, speaks about the danger of keeping students 
at "useful but dull*' drills for too long. "Such drilling becomes very 
boring and tedious to students, who may either seek escape in absent- 
minded vocal participation or grow to loathe the foreign-language lesson" 
(p. 108). 

Before further discussion of the results gained from our research, a word 
of warning against too far-reaching interpretations is in order. Our 
conQluslons above must not be automatically extended to other areas of 
languag:^ learning or to the learning of grammar by adolescents and 
children. Neither must our results serve as a basis for prescribing or 
condemning any particular language teaching methodology. As has been 
repeatedly emphasized, the treatments tested in the experiment have 
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been devised so as to represent two basically different language 
learning theories, and to £it a very special experimental design, 
and therefore they are not to be identified with any particular 
methods actually in use. 

However, our research results have a number of implications which 
should not be ignored but which ought to encourage further experi- 
mental research. 

One implication is that a method based entirely on habit-forming 
techniques like our implicit treatment is hardly justified in the 
teaching of grammar to adults, unless necessitated by special circum- 
stances. It is true that the implicit method does produce learning, 
but compared with the explicit method, which certainly cannot be 
assumed to be an ideal method either, this learning is obviously 
moderate and slow. It must be remembered that adults are as a rule 
very anxious that the time they devote to their studies is used as 
efficiently as possible. 

Even if there had been no differences between the two experimental 
treatments in terms of effectiveness, it seems reasonable to give 
priority to the explicit method because of the more favorable attitude 
it generated among the students. Although our experiment does not 
reveal any interpretable correlation between likes and dislikes of 
teaching methods and techniques on the one hand, and achievement on 
the other, it is very probable that the attitude of the students to 
the very treatment they are exposed to will, in the long run, in- 
fluence their motivation and may even be decisive for their further 
participation in language courses. 

Since the two experimental methods tested differ in more than one 
respect, our investigation provides information on the effectiveness 
of two complex strategies, not individual techniques. The only 
sate conclusion one can draw is that such techniques as graimnatical 
explanations, deductive presentation of the subject mi^tter, trans- 
lation, the use of the native language, and contrastive. analysis, are 
jointly superior to the combination of techniques coriiir.ituting the, 
implicit method in the teaching of foreign language grammar to adults. 
Even though it is theoretically possible that the difference in 
learning effect between the two methods was due to che particular 
efficiency— or inefficiency— of one technique or detail, it is more 
probable that the efficiency of each method reflects the cumulative 
effect of several or all features. A fair conjecture would be that 
they were all, in about equal measure, conducive to the increase in 
learning. Further research, aiming at assessing the ef fectiverjess of 
at least some of the individual techniques employed in our experimental 
methods, will be needed to answer these more specific problems. For 
the moment, however, we have to accept the hypothesis of the cumulative 
effect of the teaching techniques constituting the experimental methods. 
The immediate implication of such a hypothesis is that techniques 
employed in the implicit lessons, and also characteristic of several 
mer.hods relying on habit-forming principles, are less powerful than has 
been suggested by the advocates of such methods. Thus our results seem 
to justify the increasing criticism of methods that rely on behaviorist 
concepts, and we suggest that proponents of the audio-lingual habit 
theory have overrated the value of learning by induction, habit-forma- 
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tion» and aural-oral practice, at the same time as they have too 
glibly rejected deduction, explanations, and "puzzle-solving" exercises, 
including translation. In the following passages ve shall attempt 
to present some support for this implication concerning the value of 
various teaching techniques, and to point the direction of future 
research. 

The question whether induction or deduction is in general the better 
approach to language teaching can, of course, not be settled on the 
basis of the present investigation. However, there are indications 
that in the teaching of grammar to adults and adolescents, the 
elucidation of a problem structure (to use Lado'^s term) beforp practice 
sets in, or at least at an early stage, is preferable to delayed 
generalizations or no rules at all. "Those who have seriously tried 
to teach grammar inductively will know how long it takes and how 
uncertain it can be. Yet, it is certainly possible to learn a 
language, and learn it well, without learning the formal rules of 
grammar. However, a certain amount of work on grammatical rules does 
in fact speed and simplify the language learning process," Harding 
states (1967, p. 54). In Ausubel's words (1964) "It takes a long 
time to discover graranatical rules autonomously and inductively; 
and until the correct discovery is made, practice is not transferable" 
(p. 422). Without doubt, our findings support these statements. For 
further empirical evidence on this point we refer to our chapter on 
related research, primarily the conclusions (Section 2.4). What is 
needed in experimental research even more than comparative studies 
aiming at the evaluation of inductive and deductive approaches is, 
in our opinion, the assessment of the relative merits of such approaches 
at different age levels. Therefore, the logical follow-up of the 
experiment described here is a series of replications at other age 
levels. * 

The effectiveness of the pattern drill technique has been questioned, 
even denied, by many, mainly because this technique is said to dis- 
regard the creative aspect of a language and the importance of meaning- 
ful contexts. Therefore, it is maintained, there is little transfer 
from mastering a structure drill to mastering free speech. According 
to Rivers (1964) ''A student who has always had the right response 
put into his mouth by the structuring of the learning situation can 
give an impression of glib fluency which may prove quite spurious 
when he finds himself on his own" (p. 72), or as Gefen (1967) puts it, 
"the learner may utter the pattern perfectly, substitute in exactly 
the right slot and yet not understand a word. . . . There will be 
no interference by the mother-tongue, but none by thought-process 
either! Graduates of the *new school* will suffer from the same 
faults as do the traditionalists: knowing the patterns (where the 
traditionalists know the paradigms) but not knowing the language" 



The first replication was carried out in the fall of 1971 and in- 
volved a younger adult population (average age vas 22). Although 
the results very much conform to those of the first experiment, 
the differences in learning effect between the two methods tend to 
be less pronounced. 
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(p. 192). Much the sane thought is expressed by Belasco (1965) > 
according to whom, despite the ease with which students perform 
in the area of manipalating drills, *'not many . . . can understand 
and speak the language outside the ordinary classroom situation" 
(p.483). Apparently pattern drill develops what Spols / (1966) 
calls *' language-like bshavin:*'> which is uoL che same as ''knowing 
the language'*. The latter ''involves the ability to produce an in- 
definite numb' of utterances in response to an indefinite number 
of v^l^r':.. * 5-124)> whereas the former is a much more limited 
ability^ lik;:. that of a student using his "stock of sentences in 
answer to a finite set of questions'' (Ibid.). Gefen (1967)> re- 
ferring to Spolcky's r.rticlc, points out thct 'much as Skinner's 
pigeons were not raally playing yi ng-pong, but only behaving as though 
they were/* habituaiiscd patnarn3 are not language, but merely 
laiiguage-like. bahf^viors (p. 152). Cur experiment confirms the views 
exprer.sed in the quot?ticar; c^bov^^: cae IM subjects performed willingly 
and readily in ehe drilijj yat r/hen they were facing the same patterns 
in a new sitv.aticn. in our experiment provided by the various parts 
of the post-test, th'3 trans.er proved to havti been rather limited 
in comparison with the other eicoerimental group. On these grounds 
it appears that drills a deceptive face validity^ and it may 

be questioned ^vhethcr this technique lias any justification in the 
teaching of grammar at all. However > there is good reason to believe 
that the various typns of pattern drill can be a powerful technique 
if utilized in appropriate portions at the right time, place > and 
level. Inefficient as it appears whan used for providing the student 
with insight into the structure of the target language through an 
inductive process » it may well prove an efficient medium in establishing 
automatized use of langucgo patterns once they have been internalized 
by the student: as a result of cognitive processes. However^ automatized 
speech, or **mastery of the language is a terminal not an immediate 
objective" we may say with Belasco (1965, p.A83), and it is tempting 
to agree with Jakohovics (1970) that "tha automatization of speaking 
and understanding can coca only af te : knowledge of the structure has 
been acquired*' (p. 25), 

The assumption that the transfer from audio-lingual skills to reading 
and writing skills io greater than the reverse (cf. Hayes, 1964» in 
Jakobovits> 1970, p. 41) is. not supported by our findings. On the 
contrary^ as has basn demonstrated hcfore, the subjects trained by 
the explicit method vere c?fio superior in the various oral tests. 
According to Saportd (19^,0) the e^^idence of the assumption to the 
effect that speaking facilitates w^riting more than the reverse "seems 
to be largely anc^^dotal, comiv.g from generalizations of language stu- 
dents who found little tvaiu^ier ability from writing to speech. The 
attempts to demonstrate! tuc validity of such an assumption have been 
inconclufdve" (pp. 85-86). Ausul ei (1964) advances two reasons for 
presenting written and spoken materials both alternatively and con- 
comitantly: "Firsts in our culture > adolescentc and adults are habituated 
to learning most new ideas and subjc^ct matter by reading rather than by 
listening. Thus a pure sudio-lingual approach deprives the older learner 
of his principal learning tool and of the instructional medium in which 
he feels most comfortable and confident. This is particularly unfortunate 
during the early phases; of instruction ^A»hen learning stresses tend to 
be greatest. 
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Second, prior familiarization with and simultaneous exposure to the 
written form of the material can serve as helpful props in the early 
stages of acquiring oral comprehension skills" (p. 423). 

Even though we hesitate to make inferences as to the merits of the 
Various procedures characteristic of the EX lessons, we can find support 
in the professional literature for such practices (see Chapter 2). 
Many researchers have found that the native language, used with 
discrimination, has a beneficial effect on learning, especially when 
it is used to convey meaning and clarify grammatical problems. Gram- 
matical explanations have often been found to pay off, although they 
do not in themselves give language training. The EX program relied 
heavily on such explanations. The iductive approach, i.e. presentation 
of rules before the learners have been given training with the structure 
under study, has often given better returns than the inductive approach, 
i.e. presentation of rules after the learners have practised the 
structure.^ The deductive approach was adopted in the EX program. 

On the basis of results from our own investigation and research 
elsewhere ve infer that deductive explanation of grammar, translation, 
mother-tongue references, etc., should not be rejected on a priori 
grounds. Even though evidence as to their merits may seem unconvincing 
or inconsistent with modern developments in language teaching, there is 
every reason to assess them with an open mind and with no regard to 
popular assumptions, at least as long as we are dealing with adult 
learners. 

In order to achieve the primary objectives of our research (cf . Section 
1.3) we were compelled to operate with two experimental methods that 
were pushed toward extremes. In the field of language teaching, however, 
such pure methods are hardly justified, and it can be assumed that 
teachers who limit their strategies exclusively to habit-forming 
techniques are just as rare as those who entirely reject such practices. 
However limited our knowledge of language and the language learning 
process, it seems safe to agree with Gefen (1967) that '^language is 
neither a Pavlovian reflex nor a Skinnerian reinforeement-eliciting 
response — or rather it is all these plus a lot more" (p. 192), and with 
Belyayev according to whom *'When using language, a person always creates 
his speech anew, making active use of both habits and knowledge" (p. 77). 
Since both habit formation and cognition apparently play important roles 
in the language learning process, language teaching methods ought to 
facilitate both habit-*forming and cognitive processes. Therefore there 
is no reason to consider the "audio-lingual habit theory" and the 
"cognitive code-learning theory' as mutually exclusive of each other. 
In fact, as Carroll himself states in a recent paper (1971), he * 'had no 
real intention of pitting one against the other" but "was only interested 



A recently reported investigation by Jenkins (1970)— not included in 
Chapter 2 — showed that classes receiving explanation before pattern 
drill achieved better scores than classes receiving explanation 
between and after the drill, and also better than those not receiving 
any explanation. 
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in pursuing what each theory would imply if pushed to the limit," "Each 
of these theories— he proceeds — is to some extent wrong or incomplete. 
Yet each theory has elements of truth and value. In saying this I am 
not simply being 'eclectic* Instead, I am trying to suggest a 
meaningful synthesis" (Ibid.). Carroll even suggests a term for such 
a synthesized theory* "the cognitive habit-formation theory", and says 
that although such a title may seem a contradiction, "the concepts of 
habit-formation can be accommodated to each other" (Ibid.). 

Our investigation should not be considered as an attempt at adding to 
the trend "for points of view to become crystallized and polarized" 
(Ibid.), but rather as a necessary first step in a series of experi- 
ments aiming at a viable synthesis outlined by Carroll and many others. 
But such a synthesis will hardly be arrived at by eclectically combining 
the various features of the different teaching methods hoping that this 
might lead us to an optimal blend. Rather, we are inclined to agree 
with Stern (1970) that what we need is "unprejudiced inquiries into 
the methods of language teaching and better insights into the processes 
of second language learning from the learner's point of view, as well 
as studies on the uses and abuses of the many techniques and technologies 
available to the language teacher today" (p. 9). 

In aua we wish to stress that the results of our experiment do not 
lead us to take a definite position in favor of teaching strategies 
that are shaped according to our explicit method. We are well aware 
that this method cannot be considered ideal for practical purposes in 
its present state. Further experimentation will have to be geared 
toward combining the features of our experimental treatments, which 
may lead us to a method yielding results superior to those of the 
IM and EX methods. Such a method may then be interpreted as a step 
toward a desired synthesis. Indications are that at the adult level 
it is the explicit method that has to set the character of such an 
"optimal" method, even if it will have to comprise some of the tech- 
niques characteristic of the implicit version. 

Our results seem to suggest that age can be of less importance than 
method in the learning of a foreign language, at least within the age 
range represented by our subjects. There were no significant differences 
between old and young students with regard to progress between the 
pre-test to the post-test, whereas both the pre-test and post-test 
scores were much higher for the younger students. 

The teecs that differentiated the age groups most were those which 
involved oral stimuli or responses. Results on such tests consistently 
correlated negatively with age, a finding which has often been reported 
before. Ue are therefore inclined to think that success in language 
studies is not so much dependent on the age of the learner as on the 
kind of teaching he is exposed to, and that the tiiajor handicap the older 
learner is up against is that of impaired aural-oral faculties. Because 
of this it needs emphasizing that all kinds of oral-aural exercises 
with older learners must be conducted at an easy pace and with careful 
attention to acoustic conditons. The principle that the foreign language 
should be presented as it is really spoken, that is, as it is ipcken by 
a native speaker in a natural situation, must of necessity be set 
aside in adult education, at least in the initial stages of training. 




The adult learner ofican finds difficulties in imitating and forming 
the nev sounds and utterances and he will often need a long time of 
laborious efforts before he can accurately reproduce what he has 
heard. Many fast pattern practice programs intended for adolescents 
are therefore quite unusable at the adult level. 

All oral activities in the experimental lessons were carefully timed 
so as t'O suit adult learners. Experience from the pilot study enabled 
us to find the suitable pace. 

It must of course be remembered that our subjects were all mature 
learners, the youngest being 17, i.e. they were all *'old*' as language 
learners. Therefore it would certainly be a rewarding task for 
future research to investigate whether our findings at the adult level 
are valid for lower age levels as well. Indeed , the relative effective- 
ness of the two basic strategies may actually prove to be reversed. 
We do not know what effects our methods would have with, say, 13-15- 
year-olds, an age level which has often been quoted as the critical 
period at which the learner "^s capacity to acquire a language in the 
''natural" way has largely disappeared. 

The study seems to warrant a more general conclusion of some con- 
sequence for further research, namely, that language learning 
experiments need not be reduced to strict manipulation with variables 
in artificial laboratory settings, nor be restricted to inconclusive 
survey studies of regular classroom instruction with poor control of 
the crucial teacher variable. Such shortcomings have often been 
assigned to research efforts in this field. It is entirely possible 
to conduct educational experiments with pre-recorded instruction 
as ye have done here, provided that enough care is taken that the 
programs function in every detail as intended and that they are of 
professional quality. The advantages with this strategy are obvious: 
the experimenter can plan and time exactly the various elements to 
be included in the lessons, which meanrs that he can keep an exact 
check on the treatments the subjects receive; he can make sure that 
parallel experimental groups do not get different treatments; finally 
he does not have to engage and train a large number of teachers 
and assistants. 

The disadvantage of experiments with pre-recorded instruction is 
that they require minute planning and preparation of lessons, which 
is time-consuming and also very demanding on the experimenter. 
Usually a complete tapescript of the entire instructional program 
will be needed for the recording. A further requirement of prerecorded 
lessons is that they offer variation, so that student interest does 
not flag. Extensive use of audiovisual aids can make up for the 
absence of the live teacher. The production of first-rate instructional 
materials,' iboth for use with over-head projectorsin the form of 
illustrated transparencies and for individual use in the form of 
printed workbooks, is however an exacting task. 

It has often been argued that comparative method studies have no 
great value, as teaching methods do not represent a crucial factor 
behind foreign language achievement. It is also often maintained 
that there is no one method that is best; methods have to be adapted 



to the various qualities of the students, the special objectives 
of the course, the relationship between the native and the target 
language, and many other circumstances. However, teaching methods 
and motivation are about the only factors influencing achievement 
that can be controlled* Other factors determining success in 
studies, such as the students^ aptitude and the teachers^ 
personal qualities may be measured, but hardly improved. The 
number of classroom hours, the size of the class units, the 
quality of equipment, and similar conditions, important as they 
may be, are matters of finance and educational policy, and can, 
therefore not be influenced by the language teacher and researcher. 
The dimensions of the methodological training of prospective 
teachers and retraining of qualified teachers suggest the impor- 
tance attributed to the issue. Were teaching methods not regarded 
as a most potent tool in the hand of the language teacher^ the vast 
funds invested in methodological training would hardly be justified. 
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APPENDIX 1 
Instructional Materials 



Sample Lessons 



Each of the two sample lessons, Lesson 9 IM version and Lesson 9 EX 
version, consists of a tapescript, a copy of the workbook, and a set 
of copies of the transparencies* 



a brief pause, and slanted lines (/////) indicate a pause for the 
students to repeat or respond. 

For administrative purposes the covers of the workbooks were printed 
blue for the IM program and red for the EX program, 

The IM Version. The tapescript contains the entire lesson text plus, 
in parentheses, information about some classroom activities, and--at 
the end of each major section of the lesson--the time elapsed from 
the start. 

The Dialogue and the written exercises (2> 6, and 7) may be found 
in the workbook. 

The set of transparencies includes the pictorial aids to the oral 
structure drills (1, 3, 4, and 5}, the keys to the written exercises, 
and a song text « 

The EX Version. The tapescript gives the directions to the teacher 
operating the tape recorder and overhead projector, the text of the taped 
lesson, and the time elapsed from the start of the lesson. 
For the benefit of non-Swedish speakers a few phrases will be translated: 

ram 'frame', *set* 

IHgg pa (verb) ^project', 'superimpose* 

D (short for bverlSgg ) 'superimposed transparency' 

ta bort 'remove* 

rSttningsmall * key * 

In the lesson several individual transparencies were successively super- 
imposed on each other. to form each of the four full sets here reproduced. 
The procedures can be reconstructed with the help of the tapescript. 



In the tapescripts of both lessons three short lines (- - -) indicate 
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Tapescript - Lesson 9 (IM) 



Text, Instructions, Comments Time 



Music: Good Morning Starshine {from 'Hair') 

2 '00" 



ROY: Let's begin today^'s lesson with a short oral 
exercise, Exercise 1 , • - - You can see sme 
pictures with this exercise. Look at them and 
listen to the examples. Valerie, is this the 
President's plane? 

VAL: No, it can^'t be his plane. 

ROY: Couldn't you give a shorter answer, Valerie? 

VAL: Yes, 1 could. Instead of: No> it can't be his 
plane, I could simply say: No, it can't be his. 

ROY: Right. Well, as you see, there are tv>'o possible 
ansv/ers. Valerie is going to give the longer 
answer to my questions, and I want you to give- 
the short answer. 

Example: Is this the President's plane? 
VAL: No, it can't be his plane. 
ROY: And you say: 
VAL: No, it can't be his. 
ROY: Example: Is this my money? 
VAL: No, it can't be your money. 
ROY: And you say: 
VAL: Np, it can't be yours, 
ROY: All right then, let's begin. 

ROY: Number 1. Is this the President's plane? 
VAL: No, it can't be his plane. ///// 

No, it can't be his. 
ROY: Number 2. Is this my money? 
VAL: No, it can't be your money. ///// 

No, it can't be yours. 
ROY: Number 3. Is this the Queen'.^ horse? 
VAL: No, it can't be her horse. ///// 

r 2o7 
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No, it can't be hers. 
ROY: Number 4. Is this your :ar? 
VAL: No, it can't be my car. ///// 

No, it can't be mine. 
ROY: Number 5. Is this the teacher's house? 
VAL: No, it can't be his house. ///// 

No, it can't be his, 
ROY: Number 6. Is this your train? 
VAL: No, it can't be my train. ///// 

No, it can't be mine. 
ROY: Number 7. Is this my cake? 
VAL: No, it can't be your cake. ///// 

No, it can't be yours. 
ROY: Number 8. Is this the Rockefellers' house? 
VAL: No, it can't be their house, ///// 
No, it can't be theirs. 

5:25;; 

ROY: Thank you listeners. And now let's do some 

written work. Open your workbooks at page 1. 

Exercise Z . Read the instructions. When you 
hear the music > correct the exercise. Start 
working now. 

(Pause. Soft music indicates the 
end of the pause. The kej^ to the 
exercise i^ projected on the screen. 
The students correct their mistakes.) 

05;: 

VAL: And now listeners, it's time to read a new 

Dialogue . This time it is a conversation between 

a Swedish girl, Monika, and an English boy, Jack. 

They are talking about games. 

As usual, Roy and I are going to read the dialogue 

for you. Don't look at the text, please. Just 

listen. 

(Reading of the dialogue.) 

VAL: Open your books at page 2 , please. - - - Listen 
and follow the dialogue. 

(Reading of the dialogue.) 

VAL: Well, listeners, I hope you understand most of 
the dialogue. You have probably learnt some- 



thing about English games. But some of the words 
in the conversation muit be new to you, so let's 
have a look at them. As usual they are underlined 
in your workbooks. Would you please say them 
after Roy. 

(Reading of words and expressions with 
pauses for the students to repeat in 
chorus, ) 

VAL: ftightl Now lefs read the dialogue once again. 
This time you read it after us, all of you. 
I hope this time you'll understand everything 
Jack says about soccer and cricket. Let's 
start, shall we? 



VAL: Thank you, listeners. Close your workbooks, 
please. - - - 

And now we have some pictures to shov you. 
Exercise 3 . * - - On the screen you can see 
six different games which I hope you 
recognize- To make sure, we have written 
the names of the games under the pictures. 
Look at picture number one. We call this 
game soccer. Or, if you like you can say: 

ROY: This game is calied soccer. 

VAL: Look at number two. We call this game tennis. ^ 

ROY: This game is called tennis. 

VAL: Now, listeners, it^s your turn. Change my 

sentences in the same way as Roy did, all right? 

VAL: Number 1. We call this game soccer. ///// 

ROY: This game is called soccer. 

VAL: Number 2. We call this game tennis. ///// 

ROY: This game is called tennis. 

VAL: Number 3. We call this game Rugby. ///// 

ROY: This game is called Rugby. 

VAL: Number 4. We call this game golf. ///// 

ROY: This game is called golf. 



(Reading of the dialogue with pauses 
for the students to repeat in chorus.) 
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VAL: Number We call this game cricket. ///// 

ROY: This game is called cricket. 

VAL: Number 6. We call this game ice-hockey. ///// 

ROY: This game is called ice-hockey. 

VAL: Now, let's see what these games are played 
with. Exercise 4 . - - - Listen to the 
examples, please. Roy, what's soccer played 
with? 

ROY: Soccer is played with a round ball. 
VAL: What's tennis played with? 
ROY: Tennis is played with rackets. 
VAL: Now you do it, everyone. 

VAL: What's soccer played with? ///// 

ROY: Soccer is played with a round ball. 

VAL: What's tennis played with? ///// 

ROY: Tennis is played with rackets. 

VAL: What's Rugby played with? ///// 

ROY: Rugby is played with an oval ball. 

VAL: What's golf played with? ///// 

ROY; Golf is played with clubs. 

VAL; What's cricket played with? ///// 

ROY: Cricket is played with a bat. 

VAL: What's ice-hockey played with? ///// 

ROY: Ice-hockey is played with a puck. 

VAL: In the next exercise, Exercise 5, we'll 

find out who these games are played by. 

Listen to the examples: 

Roy, is soccer played by men or women? 
ROY: Well, it's played by men. But who knows? 

Probably by women, too. 
VAL: Yes, that's possible. Now I'll ask you 

an easier question. 

Is tennis played by men or women? 
ROY: Tennis is played by men and women. 
VAL; Now listeners, look at the pictures and 



answer. 




VAL: Is soccer played by men or women? ///// 

ROY: Soccer is played by men. 

VAL: Is tennis played by men or women? ///// 

ROY: Tennis is played by men and women. 

VAL: Is Rugby played by English students or by 

Swedish students? ///// 
ROY: Rugby is played by English students. 
VAL: Is golf played by men or women? ///// 
ROY: Golf is played by men and women. 
VAL: Is cricket played by Americans or by 

Englishmen? ///// 
ROY: Cricket is played by Engl shmen. 
VAL: Is ice-hockey played by English boys or 

by Swedish boys? ///// 
ROY: Ice-hockey is played by Swedish boys. 

VAL: Right. Well, I think you know almost 

everything about these games, and what is 
more important, you know how to say it in 
English. Before we go on, let's listen to 
some music and relax for a few minutes. 

22145;; 

Music: When I'm 64 (The Beatles) 

(The text of the song is projected 
or the screen.) 

25:102 

VAL: Open your workbooks at page 3 , please. - - - 
Exercise 6 . In this exercise you'll tell us 
what different things are made of. You probably 
remember that Jack says in the dialogue: A 
cricket ball is made of leather. You probably 
did not know that. As you can see, we have 
written down the words you can use in the 
exercise. These words are: Leather, wood, 
metal, etc. 

(Pause. Soft music and key.) 

VAL: All right. Have you finished? And now 
another exercise, page 4 - - - page 4, 
Exercise 7. This is a little more difficult. 



A:10 



ROY: 


Polo IS played by rich people. 


*> 


VAL: 


Is basket ball played with an oval ball 






or with a round ball? ///// 




ROY: 


Basket ball is played with a round ball. 




VALr 


Is a football match watched by boys or 






girls? ///// 




ROY: 


A football match is watched by boys. 




VAL: 


Well, mostly by boys. Let s finish 






today's lesson with our Dialogue. 






You must be Monika^ the Swedish girl. 






Roy will be Jack and he will answer all 






your questions about English games. Open 






your workbooks at page 2, please. - - - 






Are you ready? Then start reading the 






dialogue NOW. 






(The students and the teacher 






read the exchanges of the dialogue 






alternately. ) 








38'55" 


VAL: 


Well, listeners, I hope you have learnt 






something about games today and about 






the English language as well. That's 






all for today. So would you return your 






workbooks to your teacher, please, while 






we play a record for you. Good bye. 




Music: 


Tonight (from West Side Story) 






41 '40" 
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Pnojektet; GUME/Vuxna 

Specialkuns i engelska for vuxna 



workbook 



i 



i 

i Games 




Namn:, 
Grupp: 



Datum: 
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1 




Exercise 2 



ratta ordet i bvningen ha'r nedan enHgt foljande 



exerapel. 

EXAMPLE: John has got a new bicycle. 
Whose bike is it? 

Obs.' Endast ett ord i varje lucka! 



1. Frank Hunt has got a chemist's shop. 
Whose shop is it? 



2. My wife and I have got a sumner house. 
Whose summer house is it? 

U'6 

3. Mrs Thomson has got a silver bracelet. 
Whose bracelet is it? 

Z.f4 

4. You have got English books. 
Whose books are they? 

5. My children have got a sailing boat. 
Whose boat is it? 



6. I've got a. lot of stamps. 
Whose stamps are they? 



9/2 



>{i Dialogue 



Games 



MOmKA: 
JACK'. 

mm-. 

JACK: 

mum-. 

JACK; 



MOWIKA; 
JACK: 

mm-. 

JACK: 

mmKAi 

JACK: 



mjKA: 
JACK: 



Tell me something about games in England. 
Well, cricket and soccer are popular games. 
Soccer? What's that? 

Oh, I suppose you call it football in Sweden. In 
England it's often called soccer. 
Why is it called soccer? 

In England we play two types of football, you see. 

One of them is association football . or soccer for 

short and the other is rugby_ football. 

Oh, I remember now. It's played with an oval ball, 

isn't it? 

That's right. 

Where is rugby played? 

It's mostly played at schools and universities. 

And it's called 'rugger' by the students. 

Tell me something about cricket. 

Cricket is played with a bat and a small ball which 

is made of leather. It is played in the suniner, and 

a good match is watched by many people. 

Isn't football, I mean soccer, played in the summer? 

No, in England it's p'/ayed in the cold season. 



sport 
fotboll 

Jag aniar 



(vanlig) fotboll 
farkortat 



fttr (fat naata 



alagtrS 
IKdar 
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A 




Exercise 6 



Komplettera meningarna hSmedan. Vaij dh'rvid bland foljande ord: 
tzatkvip voood, meXat, mbbzA, glcU6, pape/t. 

WHAT ARE THESE THINGS MADE OF? 

1. A cricket ball is made of ^ 

2. Tennis balls are made ^ ^ 

3. A bat made of ^ 

4. Books made of 

5. Our desks 

6. A bottle . 

7. A golf club . 
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Exercise 7 



Andra mening a) till mening b) enligt fbljande exempel. 



EXAMPLE: a) Many people viatch a good football match.-*- 

b) A good jootbaZl match ^ uxUchzd btf many pzjoptz. 



1. a) Many Swedish boys play ice-hockey. 



2. a 



3. a 



4* a 



5. a 



Ice-hocfeey u 



by mny SvoadA^h botji. 



Thousands of Swedish people visit Italy every suwner. 



Itxjily jU 



by tkou6and6 



Our teacher asks a lot of questions.' 
A tot 0^ qaut<ji>ru> cJie. 



English students call this game 'rugger'. — ^ 



Tinit game 



My secretary types all my letters. 



ERIC 
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Is this the Presi denfs plane? 
No. it can't be 




A:17 

Exercise 2 



Fy.n i det rStta ordet i bvningen hSr nedan enligt fbljande 
exempel . 

Rattningsmali 

Obsl Endast ett ord i varje luckai 



1. Frank Hunt has got a chemisfs shop. 
Whose shop is it? 

i.t--i his . 

2- My wife and I have got a sujnmer house. 
Whose summer house is it? 

^^^^ ours . 

3. Mrs Thomson has got a silver bracelet. 
Whose bracelet is it? 

itu hers > 

4. You have got English books. 
Whose books are they? 

Th^r^Q^ yours 

5. My children have got a sailing boat. 
Whose boat is it? 

ir A the i rs . 

6. Tve got a lot of stamps. 
Whose stamps are they? 




We call this game soccer. 
This game is called soccer 
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04 

What's soccer played with? 
Soccer is played with a round ball. 



© 


around 




© 


^^^J^ rackets ^^^^) 


© 


an oval 
H ball 




© 


^ clubs 


© 


g™ a bat y 


© 


a puck Q 



ERIC 




Is soccer played by men or women? 
Soccer is played by men. 



© 






© 








© 






© 








© 
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Exercise 6 

Rattningsmall 



WHAT ARE THESE THINGS MADE OF? 

1. A cricket ball is made of Isathe P 

2. Tennis, balls are made Of PUbber 

3- A bai: 1 S made of WOO d ^ 

A, Books are made of papep ^ 

5. Our desks ST 6 made of wood 

6. A bottle i s made of gla ss 

7. A golf club I S made of metal 
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Exercise 7 



^ Rattningsmali 



1. a) Many Swedish boys play ice-hockey. r-*- 

b) Jcc-hock&ii li played bt/ many Swzdlbh botf6. 

2. a) Thousands of Swedish people visit Italy e* iry summer. — 

b) u azij ^ V i s i ted by ^toa^amf^ oi{Sv/ecl 1 sh people 

3. a) Our teacher asks a lot of questions.--^ 

b) A Qug^^onA asked by Qur teachep . 

4. a) English students call this game 'rugger'. 

b) T/-^ gome is Called ' ruqgfi r' by Eng lish 

students. 

5. a) My secretary types all my letters. 

» mv letters are typed by my ^&cr9A ^ry 
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(EX 9) 

LXRARMANUS 1 

Anvisnlngar Ljud Tid 

Musik ; 

Good Morning Starshine 
ur HAIR 

Projektet GUME/Vuxna 
LEKTION EX 9 

VSIkomna till lektion nummer nio. Vi bbrjar med att (0200) 
friska upp minnet av vad vi gjorde forra gSngen. 
(LSgg pS RAM I) Vi s5g bland annat pS den bar uppstallningen over 

. vad 'min*, 'din', *hans', 'hennes', WSr', *er\ och 
'deras' heter. Nar 'min' stSr ensamt, dvs inte fbljs 
av det Sgda fbremAlet, s& heter det *mine*. 'Har Sr 
min* heter 'Here is mine*. Vad heter 'Det kan inte 
vara dina'? 

(Lagg pS 01) It cant be yours. 

Vi m^ste anvanda den sjalvstandiga formen med s p4 
slutet dSrfbr att det Sgda fbremdlet inte finns 
utsatt efterat i meningen. - 'Hans' hei.er alltid 
bara 'his' och ingenting annat. 'Hennes' heter 'hers'- 
nar det stSr ensamt: 

-Is this the Queen's horse? 
-No, it cant be hers. 
Det agda - hasten • fbljer inte efterSt i meningen 
och dS har vi naturligtvis formen med s. Likadant 
med 'v&r': 

-Our dog is white» 
-And ours is black. 

*Ours' med s eftersom 'dog' inte stSr efter. 
'Nej» det kan inte vara deras' slutligen, vad skall 
det h6ta? 
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(EX 9) 
LARARMANUS 



Fyl! i det som fattas i de hSr meningarna: 
(LSgg p4 RAM II) 1. De hSr pengarna k n inte vara dina. 

(LSgg p& 01) This money can't be yours. 

2. Nej, det ar inte mina. 

(Ugg pa 02) No, it isn't mine. 

3. Det kan inte vara deras. 

(Ugg pA 03) It can't be theirs. 

4. Det 'ar inte hennes. 

(LSgg p& 04) It isn't hers. 

Och sa laser vi meningarna 1 kbr efter Valerie 
allihop: 

This money can't be yours. ///// 

No, it isn't mine. 

It can't be theirs. » 

It isn't hers. " 

(Ta bort RAM II) Thank you, listeners. And now, let's do some written (0530) 

work. Open your workbooks at page 1. Exercise 

one. Read the instructions and start working, please. 



(Paus 2 '00"^ 


(Liigg p& niittnlngsmall 
I nSr muslken bSrjar) 


(RSttningsmusik TOO") 





(Ta bort RSttnings- And now it's time to read a new dialogue. Page two, (0850) 
"^^^ please. This time it's a conversation between a 

Swedish girl, Monika, and an English boy. Jack. They 
are talking about games. As usual, Roy and I are 
going to j^ead the dialogue. Listen and follow the 
text on page two, please: 
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(EX 9) 
LARARMANUS 



(MBnsterlasning av dial. EX 9) 

Nu skall vi se lite pi vad det har betyder. 'Games' (1045 
ar detsanina son 'sport', 'spel' soot ni ser i margina- 
len. 'Soccer' ar det som vi kallar fbr 'fotboll ' och 
det ar en fiirkortning av 'association football '. 
'Rugby football' eller 'rugger' kallar vi har i 
Sverige for 'rugby'. Vi bversatter lite. Rad tre: 

Soccer? Vad ar det? 

Ah,, jag antar ni kallar det fotboll i Sverige. 
I ingland kail as det ofta soccer. 

PS den har sista raden - rad fern - stSr det egent- 

1 igen: 

I England ar det ofta kail at soccer. 

Men det liter battre om vi sijger 'kallas' i stailet 
for ^'ar kallat'. - Vad betyder dS nasta rad? 

Why is it called soccer? 
— Det kunde ni sakert: 

\larf6r ar det kallat soccer? 
/ Eller naturligare: 

^&rf6r kallas det soccer? 

Skriv det pfi den prickade linjen. 'Varfbr kallas 
det soccer?' — 

Vi kan g& fram en bit och se pS rad tretton - rad 
tretton: 

Where is rugby played? 

Hur skuUe vi saga det pa svenska? Vi 

skulle saga: Var Sr rugby spelat? Eller ba'ttre: 

Var spelas rugby? 

En verbform som p4 svenska slutar p& s kallas passlv. 
'Spelas' Sr alltsS pcssiv form. Se p4 rad 17: 

Cricket is played with a bat and a small ball 
which is made of leather. - ' 
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(EX 9) 

LARARMANUS 4 



Cricket spelas med ett slagtrk* och en llten 
boll som Sr gjord av ISder. 

Vad heter alltsa 'spelas' pS engelska? - - - Bra: 
'is played'. Stryk under det och skriv 'spelas' over. 
(LSgg p& Ram III) — Jag ska fdrklara det har lite narmare. Titta pi 

den har bilden. 'Kalla' heter pS engelska 'call'. 
Passivformen 'kallas' heter 'is called' - eller 
'are called' cm det gSUer flera stycken. Som ni ser 
anvander man 'is' eller 'are* - och ibland 'be' - 
och si logger man till *ed p& verbet. - Hur skall 
man dS saga mening nummer ett p& engelska: 
Det har spelet kallas tennis. 



(Lagg pi 01) This game is called tennis. 

Tv4: 

VI kallar det hSr spelet tennis. 

(LSgg p& 02) We call this game tennis. 

Heir skall v1 inte ha den passiva formen '1s called'. 
I den svenska menlngen har vi 'kallar' med r, Inte 
det passiva med s ('kallas'). - Hur blir nummer tre: 

Rugby spelas med en oval boll. 

(LSgg pi 03) Rugby is played with an oval ball. 

Nummer fyra slutligen. TSnk efter allihop: 
Ishockey spelas pi vintern. 

(LSgg pi 04) Ice-hockey is played In the winter. 

And now» repeat the sentences after me» please: 

This game is called tennis. ///// 
We call this game tennis. ^ 
Rugby is played with an oval ball. " 
Ice-hockey Is played In the winter. " 
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(EX 9) 
LARARMANUS 



(Ta bort Ram III) Good. And now let's read the dialogue once again. (1630) 

This time you read it after us, all of you. I 
hope this time you'll understand everything Jack 
says about soccer and cricket. Let's start, shall we: 

(KbrlKsning av dialogen) 

Thank you, listeners. Well, I think you know almost (1940) 
everything about these games, and what is more 
important, you know how to say it in English. Before 
we go on, let's listen to some music and relax for 
a few minutes. Why don't you Join in and sing: 

Musik 

The Beatles, When I'm 61 

Well, I hope you liked the record with the Beatles (2220) 
and that you are ready to do some more work. This 
time we'll do some written exercises. Open your 
workbooks at page three, please. Fill in the 
missing words. Exercise 2, page three. Start work- 
ing, please. 

(Paus TSO") 



(U'gg p& RSttningsmall 11 

nS» musiken bgr jar) (RSttningsmusik 45") 

■ Read the correct sentences after me, please: (2500) 

Books are made of paper. ///// 
A bottle is made of glass. " 
This game is called rugby. " 
Golf is played with a small ball. 
Ice-hockey is played with a puck. " 
Thank you. 

(Ta bort Rattnlngs- Vi skall gi tillbaka till dialogen ett bgonblick. (2540) 

mall II) Rad 17. Sidan tvS, rad 17. > 

Cricket is played with a bat and a small ball 
which is made of leather. It is plaiyed in the 
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(EX 9) 
URARMANUS 



6 



(Lagg pi Ram IV) 

(Ugg pi 01) 
(LSgg pa 02) 

(Ugg p& 03) 

(Ugg pS 04) 



sunmer, and a good match is watched by mar\y people. 

Cricket spelas med ett slagtrS och en liten boll, 
som ar gjord av lader. Det spelas pi soramaren 
och en bra match ses av m&nga manniskor. 

Stryk under *is made of pS rad 18 och skriv 'ar gjord 
av* over. - - - Kom ihJg att *av' heter 'of nar man 
talar om vad nigot Sr gjort av. Vad heter: 

Den Sr gjord av glas. 

It is made of glass. 

Stryk ocksS under pS rad 19 'is watched by'. 'Ses av'. 
NSr 'av' anvands for att tala om vad manniskor gor 
s& har man 'by' pi engelska. Jag repeterar: nSr man 
sSger vilket material en sak ar gjord av anvSnder 
man ^of och nar man talar om vad som gOrs av personer 
anvander man 'by'. Us exemplen efter Valerie: 

A bat is made of wood. ///// 
Soccer is played by men. " 

VI bvar. Vad heter: 

vara bankar Sr gjorda av trS. 

Our desks are made of wood. 
Ishockey spelas av svenska pojkar. 

Ice-hockey is played by Swedish boys. 
Rugby kalian 'rugger' av studenterna. 

www 

Rugby Is called rugger by the students. 

Read the sentences after me, please: 

Our desks are made of wood. ///// 
Ice-hockey is plao'ed by Swedish boys. " 
Rugby Is called 'rugger' by the students. " 



(Ta bort Ram IV) 
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it'' ^) 



SidSr. Htr'^^ot sk;'^' ' • •i * «;lci>v I'q bvning pi (2920) 
sidan 4. Sidan Ou'; hjelpa er iging med 

nummer 1. Den .. .t;.ir.r;t .^:n r.'iqLs p* tv.^ satt: 

Many poeii ,- '.;£tcf. a 'yood footbrill r.atch. 

A cocc; tco'.ii.r.r. ii„iL\.<,i. •••iLched by many people. 

Fyll i 'ir> watciicd by mv.y leople'. 'En bra fotbolls- 
match ses 2v r.lnga .:;:nniskcr'. Ni kofrenar 1h4g att 
nSr vi pS svunsk;.' har Lsn verl^fora soin slutar pS s - 
•ses' t ex - h^^- cnc,al^kan -ed pS verbet. Stryk 

under -ed 'watched' sojr .li ^ki->v. FortsStt 

nu att nora resten s.,iilva. ('c'-i tdn< noga pi vad jag 
har sagt. 



(Paus 3 '45") 



(LSgg pa Rattningsmall III (Rattnings...s1k ri5= ) 
nSr musiken biJrjar) 



ERIC 



And now wuld you read the correcc :;entences after (3535) 
me I please: 

I A good footbati ^.ictci. ^^ v^utched ..y mar\y people. /// 

; Italy is visitrJ by thousands of Swedish people " 
f every suawer. 

r A let of quesuionr. ar^i c'.Gked by cur teacher* 

I All lettf^rs arc typed by my secretary* " 

^ 7enni3 balls ;^rj r.a^fi of rubber. " 

f Baseball is played ii^ "imerica. " 

t Pclo is pi ay a-; by rich people. 5 

I This gan»3 is cellp.c u ickat. by the English. " 

I Wnat is It marl? of? » 

I What is he " ' 

Is ice-hockey play-ad by mtn or women? " 

(Ta bort RSttnings- Thank you. Let's finish today's lesson with our (3735) 
"^^^ dialogue. You must be Monic«» tho Swedish girl. Roy 

will be Jack, and he will answer all your questions 
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(EX 9) 
LXRARHANUS 



8 



about English games. Open your workbooks please 
at page two. Are you* reatly? - - Then start 



(RollSsnIng) 

Well, listeners, I hope you have learnt something 
about games today and about the English language 
as well. That's all for today, so would you return 
your workbooks to your teacher, please, while we 
play a record for you. Goodbye. 



reading the dialogue NOW. 



(3800) 



Goodbye. 



(3950) 



Musik 

Tonight ur West Side Story 
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Projektjet GUME/Vuxna 

SpecialkL PS i engelska for vuxna 




workbook 



Games 




Namn:_ 
Grupp:_ 



□atunm 



er|c i 
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Exercise 1 



ERIC 



Fyll i det ratta ordet i bvningen hSr nedan enligt fbljande 
exempel . 

£>'AMPLE: John has got a new bicycle. 
Whose bike is it? 

Obsl Endast ett ord i varje luckaJ 



1. Frank Hunt has got a checnist's shop. 
Whose shop i:: it? 



2. My wife and I have got a summer house. 
Whose summer house is it? 



3. Mrs Thomson has got a silver bracelet. 
Whose bracelet is it? 



4. You have got English books. 
Whose books are they? 



5. My children have got a sailing boat. 
Whose boat is it? 



6. Tve got a Iotc of stamps. 
Whose stamps are they? 
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^ Dialogue 



Games 



(v&r«lig; fotboll 



1 MONIKA: Tell me something about games in England. spai, sport 

2 JACK: Well, cricket and socce r are popula>" games. fotboii 

3 HONUA: Soccer? What's that? 

4 JACK: Oh, I suppose you call it football in Sweden. jag antar 

5 In England it's often called soccer. 

6 MOHIKA: Why is it called soccer? 

7 JACK: In England we play two types of football, you see. 

8 One of them is association football , or soccer 

9 for short , and the other is rugby football. 

10 HOhllKA: Oh, I renember now. It's played with an oval 

11 ball, isn't it? 

12 JACK: That's right. 

13 MOWIKA: Where is rugby played? 

14 JACK: It's mostly played at schools and universities. fer d«t m«8ta 

15 And it's called 'rugger' by the students. 

16 tAOhllKA: Tell me something about cricket. 

17 JACK; Cricket is played with a bat and a small ball siagtrs 
IS which is made of leather . It is played in the iw«r 

19 summer, and a good match is watched by many people. 

20 MONIKA: Isn't football, I mean soccer, played in the summer?, 

21 JACK; No, in England it's played in the cold season. 
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Exercise 2 



Fyll i det som fattas i de engelska menlngarna. 



1. Books made of . 

(» Backer 3r gjorda av papper. ) 

2. A bottle glass. 

("= En flaska Sr gjord av glas.) 




A 
□ 



3. This game 

(« Det har spelet kal las 



rugby, 
rugby. ) 




4. Golf 

(« Golf spelas 



with a small ball, 
med en liten boll.) 




5. Ice-hockey 

(« Ishockey spelas med en 



puck, 
puck. ) 




ERIC 



i/4 

Exercise 3 



A: 36 

4 



Fyll 1 luckorna med de engelska ord som fattas. 



1. 


a) 


Many people watch a good football match. = 




b) 


A Qood AootbaJtt matck ajl bu 


2. 


a) 


Thousands of Swedish people visit Italy every summer. = 




b) 


liaXy ^ by thoiuandU 








3. 


a) 


Our teacher asks a lot of questions. = 




b) 


A tot 0^ quz6tion6 cJit by 


4. 


a) 


My secretary types all my letters. = 




b) 


Ate my teXt2A^ ^uAoXxviy. 



5. Tennis balls rubber. 

(* Tennisbollar Sr gjorda av gumsni.) 

6. Baseball in America. 

(- Baseball spelas i Amerika.) 

7. Polo rich people. 

(- Polo spelas av rika manniskor.) 

8. This game 

(- Det hMr spelet kall&s cricket av 

9. What ^ 7 

(« Vad ar den gjord av?) 

10. What ? 

(- Vad Hr han kallad? - Vad kallas ban?) 



(" Spelas 

men or women? 

mSn el let kvinnor?) 

I 

I 

ERLC 




the English, 
engelsmannen. ) 




(EX 9) 



RAM i 



A!37 



Min 


MY 

MINE 


HERE IS MINE 


Din 


YOUR 
YOURS 


IT CAN'T BE YOURS. 


Hans 


HIS 




Hennes 


HER 
HERS 


NO, IT CAN'T BE HERS. 




OUR 
OURS 


AND OURS IS BLACK. 


Er 


YOUR 
YOURS 




Deras 


THEIR 
THEIRS 


NO, IT CAN'T BE THEIRS. 
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(EX 9) 



RAM ii 



A: 38 



1. This money can't be YOURS . 



2. No, it isn't MIME . 



3. It can't be THEIRS . 



4. It isn't .t*f??. 
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Exercise 1 



Rattningsmall 

(I) 



Fyll i det ratta ordet i bvningen har nedan enligt fdljande 
exempel . 

EXAMPLE: John has got a new bicycle. 
Whose bike is it? 

Obsl Endast ett ord i varje luckai 



1. Frank Hunt has got a chemist's shop. 
Whose shop is it? 



2. My wife and I have got a summer house. 
Whose summer house is it? 

ours . 

3. Mrs Thomson has got a silver bracelet. 
Whose bracelet is it? 



ir^ h i s 



hers . 



4. You have got English books. 



Whose books are they? 



Thzy-^t yours > 



5. My children have got a sailing boat. 



Whose boat is it? 



u^i the 1 rs 



6. Tve got a lot of stamps. 



Whose stamps are they? 



w>te mine 
^- 272 



(EX 9) RAM Ml 



kalla = CALL 



kallds = I Si CALUED 



I 1 



ARE CALLED 




1. Det har spelet kallas tennis. 



= THIS GAME IS CALLED TENNIS. 



2. VI kallar det har spelet tennis 



= WE CALL THIS GAME TENNIS. 



3. Rugby spelas med en oval boll. 



= RUGBY IS PLAYED is/lTH AN OVAL BALL 



4. Ishookey spelas pa vintern. 
= ICE-HOCKEY IS PLAYED \H THE WINTER 
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M 
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O 
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Rattningsma 

(II) 



Exercise 2 



Fyll i det som fattas i de engelska meningarna. 



1. Books a dig.... "^^Q of papfi£... 

(«• Bocker ar gjorda av papper. ) 



2. A bottle J.a.jiiacla..af glass. 

(- En flaska Sr gjord av glas.) 



3. This game ..i.S.„aaIlacl... rugby. 
(= Det hSr spelet kallas rugby.) 



4- Golf J.S_„PA?i(;?.?l'.. with a small ball. 
(« Golf spelas med en liten boll.) 



5. Ice-hockey J A-.P^JJC© d ..W j.t h a puck. 
(- Ishockey spelas med en puck.) 
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(EX 9) 



RAM IV 



A:A3 



(Material): A BAT IS MADE 
(Personer): SOCCER IS PLAYED 



AV 



OF 
BY 



WOOD. 
MEN. 



1. OUR DESKS ARE MADE OF WOOD. | 



2. ICE-HOCKEY IS PLAYED BY 



SWEDISH BOYS. 




3. RUGBY IS GALLED RUGGER 



BY THE STUDENTS. 



y/4 



Exercise 3^ Rattningsmall 



Fyll i luckorna med de engelska ord som fattas. 



1. a) Many people watch a good football match. = 

b) A good iootbaU match ^W.^.t-Q jD^d.. by JIia.0.y.-P.Mj)lje... 

2. a) Thousands of Swedish people visit Italy every suniner. = 

cvQAy 6tJumeA. 

3. a) Our teacher asks a lot of questions. = 

b) A lot oi quutioM aA.z .a^kfid.. by jDjjr...tjaajDJDjBr. • 

4. a) My secretary types all rny letters. = 

b) m my tzJUi^ .?.n®...ly P?5^..]?y_.i?y... tzmm^xviy. 



5. Tennis balls .?I!6_.!05d_?_.P_f . rubber. 
(" Tennisbollar gjorda av gunmi.) 

6. Baseball .lS_.J3lay ed__. in America. 
(- Baseball spelas i Amerika.) 

7. Polo .ls__|3layed_ rich people. 
(- Polo spelas av rika mMnniskor. ) 

8. This game _.i§..Called„C rj.Cke t_ bx the English. 
(- Det har spelet kallas cricket av engelsmSnnen. ) 

9. What .l5_._Lt_.rQade___Q_f ? 

(- Vad Sr den gjord av?) 

10. What .is_.hfi._ijaJlJl_^ji..._? 

(- Vad flr han kallad? - Vad kallas han?) 

(• Spelas ishockey av 

men or women? 
man eller kvinnor?) 
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The Oral Structure Drills 

This list presents the example items to the oral structure drills 
included in the implicit lesson series* The underlined sentence 
of each item represents the students" response. 

The figures in the various columns give the lesson numbers^ the 
exercise numbers » and the grammatical structure practised in the 
drill, according to the following order: 1 - some/any; 2 » adjective/ 
adverb; 3 « preposition + the gerund; 4 « possessive pronouns; 
5 « the passive voice. 



The last two columns indicate the number of items practised and 
the number of pictures underlying the drill* 



ERLC 



Les*- 

8on 



Exer- Struc- 



1 

1 

1 
1 



cise 



ture 



Example Item of the Drill 



Number of: 

Pic- 
Items ^ 

tures 



1 
2 



3 



1 What would you like to have? 6 

I"d like some coffee* 

1 I^'d like some coffee. 8 

I"m sorry but we haven" t got any 
coffee, 

1 Have we got any coffee? 8 

Yest we have got some in the kitchen. 

1 Is there any wine in the fridge? 4 

Not there isn t any wine^ but there 
is some beer. 

1 Are there any oranges in the kitchen? 4 

No I there aren't any oranges, but there 
are some apples. 

1 Is there any wine in the fridge? 4 

UOf there isn't any wine, but there's 
some beer* 

1 Is there any in the fridge? 6 

Ye8» there is some* / No, there 
isn t any* 
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8 
8 

8 
4 



I 



A:A6 



Les- 
son 


Exer- 
cise 


Struc- 
ture 


Example Item of the Drill 


Number 
Items 


of: 
Pic- 
tures 


2 


2 




Ask if they'^ve got any newspapers. 
Have you got any newspapers? 


6 


1 


2 


4 




Is there anything in this room? 
No, there isn'^t anything in this 
room. 


6 


8 


2 


5 




Can you see anything in this room? 
Yes» I can see something. I can 
see some chairs. 


8 


8 


2 


6 




Can you see anybody in the room? 
Yes. I can see somebody. I can see 
some boys. 


8 


8 


2 


7 




Is there anybody in this room? 

No, there isn'^t anybody in this room. 


0 


8 


2 


9 




There isn'^t anything on the radio.— ^ 
There's nothing on the radio. 


6 




3 


1 




Is there anything on the television? 
No, but there'^s something on the radio 


6 


6 


3 


2 




Is there anybody in the classroom? 
No, there isn't anybody in the class* 
room. — ^ 

No, there's nobody in the classroom. 


6 


6 


3 


4 


I 


Have some meatballs.*-^ 

Would you like some meatballs? 


7 


8 


3 


5 




Would you like some ? 

Yes, please. / No, thank you. 


8 


8 


3 


6 




Can I have some more — ? 

I'm sorry, there's/there are hardly 

any — left. 


7 


8 


3 , 


8 




What shall we do? 

You can do anything you like. 


8 




4 


1 




Is it easy to make meatballs? 

Oh yes, anybody can make meatballs. 


8 


8 


A 
H 


A 




IfllclU KxllU iJL a UX LVCl ^9 ( 

is a careful/careless driver. 






4 


5 


2 


Tell me how ~* drives. 

— drives carefully/carelessly. 


6 


6 


4 


6 


2 


Is Mary a quick or a slow reader? 
Mary is a quick reader. 


6 


6 
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ERLC 



Us- Exer- Struc- g^^pi^ jtem o the Drill 
son cise cure 



4 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

6 

6 



6 
6 



10 

11 
1 



4 
5 
6 



5 
6 



2 
2 



2 
2 



2 
3 



Mary in a tuick reader « Hov does 
she read? 

She readt: quickly , 

Mary reads quit kly. Wliat can you 

say abour h^vl 

Mary is - ^"jl x'^^ider , 

Tell rao. how a:, angry raan shouts. 
An angry ma a jj. J t3 angrily. 

Vfhat kinU of a reader is Mary? 
She is a quick reader. 
Well, how docii rtbe read? 
She reads qufckly. 

What is a slov reader? 

A slow reader is a person who 

reads slowly. 

This is an excellent actor.^— «r 
This is a very good actor. 

This man acts excellently. 
This man acts vory well. 

Tell me how she swims* 
She swims . 

Is this i\ good iieacher? 

No, he doean'^t t each very well* 



What in n .;:ood tiii 2her? 

A good r :r i r somebody who 

teaches V'-:i I . 



Number of: 
Pic- 



Items 



tures 



7 
6 



4 
4 
8 
8 
6 



Don'' J: you uhlnk tlii'. is a fast typist? 8 
Oh yes. She oornainly types fast. 



Do yen li't*^ to cancc? 

Yest I ^"- very fond of dancing. 

Do you lii.e 'O play golf? 

uo^ I '"in no c J 'cry Tonn of playing golf* 



8 



Do you liUt Co dance? 8 

Yeg, I' m ke en oi: dancing. 

Do you like to play golf? 

No, I'^m tired of playing golf. 

Why don^t you play football? 6 
I^m not interested in playing football . 

Does Pele play football well? 6 
Ves, he is very good at playing footbalL 



2SQ 



6 
6 
8 
8 



8 
8 



8 



6 

6 
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Number of: 

Les- Exer- Struc- ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ Pic- 

son cise ture tures 

6 9 3 Let's go for a walk. 5 5 

What's the point in going for a walk? 

7 13 I'm tired of reading. 6 6 

What about going for a walk? 

OK. Let's go for a walk instead of 

reading. 

7 3 3 You must wash before you dress. 6 8 

You must wash before dressing. ' 

7 4 3 Tell me how a professional dancer 6 

makes money. 

A professional dancer makes money 
by dancing. 

7 7 4 Whose hat is this? 8 8 

It's mine. 

Whose ball-pen is this? 
It must be yours. 

7 8 4 My dog is white. And yours? 5 5 

Mine is black. 

8 14 Look at these dogs. How different 5 5 

they are. 

Yes, mine is white and yours is ^ lack. 

8 4 4 Whose is the switnming-^pool? 8 1 

It's ours. 

Whose is the garage? 
It's theirs. 

\ 8 5 4 Do these chocolates belong to Susan or 6 6 

[ Jim? 

They must be hers. 

f 

V 8 6 4 This hat belongs to Uncle Sam, I 8 8 

^ suppose. 

E Ye8, > it must be his. 

h 

I 9 14 Is this the President's plane? 8 8 

I No, it can't be his. 

tj 

; 9 3 5 We call this game soccer. — 6 6 

f This game is called soccer. 

« 

5 9 4 5 What's soccer played with? 6 6 



ERIC 



Soccer is played with a round ball. 



I 9 5 5 Is soccer played by men or women? 6 6 

Soccer is played by men. 
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Les- Excr- Struc- 



son 



cxse 



ture 



Example Item of the Drill 



Number of: 
Pic- 



Items 



tures 



9 8 5 Is ice-hockey played in the 8 

summer or in the winter? 
Ice-hockey is played in the winter, 

10 2 5 Where is cricket played? 6 

Cricket is played in Britain* 

10 4 S Must I close my book? 8 8 

Yes» all books must be closed* 

10 7 5 Ifs father who paints the boat* --^ 8 8 

The boat is painted by father ^ 

10 8 5 By whom is the boat painted? 8 8 

The boat is painted by father* 
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APPENDIX 2 

The Distribution of Lesson Time to the Various Activities 

The tables on the following two pages show the time distribution over 
the various activities included in the two experimental lesson series. 
The list below is to clarify the symbols used in the tables. 

1 Explanations (EX only) 

2 The Dialogue 

2a Model reading. Students^ books closed » 

2b Model reading. Students^ books open. 

2c Words and expressions. Reading in chorus after model. 

2d Reading in chorus of entire dialogue after model. 

2e Reading of dialogue exchanges alternately by studeiis and teacher. 



Oral Exercises 

3a Presentation of oral drill with examples (IM only). 

3b Active drilling (IM only). 

3c Oral translation exercise (EX only). 

3d Repetition in chorus of model sentences (EX only). 

Written Exercises 

4a Presentation of exercise with instructions and examples. 

4b Time for writing and correcting exercise. 

4c Reading of corrected exercise by teachers. Students 

follow in their workbooks, or^-'-in some le8sons-*-*repeat 

in chorus. 



Non-instructional Activity (nusic, information and instructions 
in Swedish, etc.) 
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( OiTOORGS STADS \'UXE:f;GYi uASIUM DIAfiN'OSTISKT PRQV I EN'GL'LSK.A 
i ibor von Elck 

!.' C5 Oskarsson The Proficiency Test 

Skriv ingoritino i dc-.t^a provMi^'f te. Alia svar a e s pj bifogad sv ars blankett . 

M'r fbljer 15 meningar, c:tt ord uteU'innet-^ i varje r.ening. Harkera att du 

km ordet genom att k^/f.sa Tor t b^wnDelsebokstav i bokstavsraden 
^Lvarsblanketten. 



EXEMPEL: Hy father dfi-r^ iry ^ao Jv:{ ^v-? Tjy — 

Det ratta ordet 'cav^:r:*s'. i r^n r'iLt.. md/korincen alUsa: 0 ^p"^ R S 
!• Stockholm is ft/c of Swedr-n. 



2- Today Is Monday. was Sunday. 

3- Tell iftG soirc-thin9 your family. 

4* After sum.r^or comos . 

5. The Swedish flco 15: blue and . 

6* The brotho^" of your father is your , 

7. Tn sorry I'rr: . I missed tlie bus, you see. 

8. 'What's ir that box?' - '"Nothing, It's 

9. l':^r\y ani.'r.a^s ("^ike c-rLs and ^oxec) have long — 

10» I don^c unclcrctand th:r>. Pk-iiriO it to me.. 

11 • The OPPOSITl {'^ ifiotsats) of peace is 

12. Things that children play with ere called 

13. Please wash your hands /rhey are . 

14. Birds and aeroplanes can't fly without 

15. Cars have four > bicycles have only two. 



■':;i."!n. f^fi. fort:.. 

1 OoniKi avrl-lniu'j \:-y,- uii ord i varjo nioning strckits under. Under varje nenimj 
finns fyra ai»:orr.ativ till det understriikna ordot. Ett av dcm betyder sanwa sak 
sail dot understrukna. Markera med kryss det ratta alternativet pi niotsvarande rad 
pa fivarsblankotten. 
EXEMPEL: We l^ar^ Tf!gvi"rhr. 



A: S; 



I), .tcac.li 



Dot ar ordet 'study' dvs alLorruniv A som betyder saiVii-ia sak soiii' learn. ' A B C D 



rERlC 



Don riitta marl- eri noon o'r alltsa; 
16* My iioijjhj/ourjt ^^"o v^ry nice. 

C. ^Xoi'.'C.'t-s 

17. v\y friends live in n b^^outiful v^^jj^l'^'- 

B. d-ib-Vi ict cuti uUK tin* c Lof 

P. tarn b^{Vj.Cii ^ic. ji;>Y<iru'» 

18. He v/on't coaic unle^n yoy J'rivi te him. 

A. f^/oii .{'.iit' .•:.{(: 

B. xjj ijoii don'.i ur.'/^fi' 

19. i think this pictiire is ugl^'- 

V. not {unubinOi 

20. John writes rapidly. 

A. badlij 

B. quichtij 

21. This city is well known for its 
harbour. 

A. pop.Uatioii 

C. dAMA'icX. idi(.>Ju\ pi'O'L pi'.opCo. live. 
V. ptcicd f^O^'i .^.rVtpi 

22. That was a dull play. 

A, ^tap^d 
6ad 

C. unmpontant 
V. un-uUi'AcitaiQ 

23. His parents arc ab road , 

A. .ut a ^o^Lcovn cciuiOuj 

B. O'A a 6(ii.p 

C. ^tpcAat(Ld 



j') 0 0 (} 

?A. I liiust 00 to the fjroc^ 

A. piVi'iC'ii K'/u" ^dXi cXoO k:^ 

Their garden is full of v;o(;:is. 
A. 6}yiai(: Li-'idh 

i\ iolCd pfauli. 

26. This' book v/as exp onsiv o, 
A. 'intX'AciitutCi 

C, HO.^ Chdi'ip 



27. 



28. 



29. 



30. 



June is 1 pJii^^inl: person. 

A. nlcQ. 

8. humoiUum-s 

P. kind 

How can yoii v/a^;tc your money 
like that? 

A. QM.n 

B. told 

C. tpcnd 
P. .6aue. 

Our teacher is upstairs . 
Jji a hiouiij 

C. uc/^q/ ancynj 
P. i-t'(on£j 

He is leaving tornorrov/ morning. 

A. havlwci^ b^aaliicUit 
B corrUnQ hack 
C. (j(Un{i ciicaif 
P. ^at^airj up 
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Diagn. test, forts. (Grammatik) 
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DEL III . 

I varje raening hSrnedan finns tre altemativ. Endast ett e dem <ir rStt. 

Harkera detta m-^d ett kryssi r^'tt parentes p& svarsblanketten. S^'tt ett kryss 
Kven an Du Hr osSker eller inte kan. 



(a) iMi 

31. We (b) M)eAe in England In 1968. 

10 ^ 

(a) do 

32. Father (6) don't speak English. 

|c) doun^t 

(a) anAioeA 

33. Can you (b) an6u)eA^ the questions? 

la) at 

34. Look (b) on the picture. 

(c) in 

(a) tkU 

35. Are (b) ^e^e books new? 

(c) thivt 

(a) any 

36. I can see (b) 4om& apples on the table. 

(cj any;(^g • 

[a] youA 

37. Where is (b) youJU car? 

(c) i/ou 

(a) iMnt 

38. Oohn (b) M(utt& to go to the pictures. 

(c) mnting 

(a) kyUiz 

39. How many |b) bU^w have you got? 

(c) ktuve^ 

[a] who 

40. I saw a policeman (b) (johom stopped a bus. 

jc] wkich 

(a) VU 

41. |b) Poei you go to work yesterday? 
Ic) Pa 

(a) KMU 

42. Bill and Sue (b) wcAe, here yesterday. 

(c) wfte/ie 

(a) ^utcimtotg 

43. He (b) tcfew iioow very much. 

(cj UJku 6vUn 
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44. Thoy said that Peter only (6) lUUnkcd water. 

Ic) ci/tanh 



A: 
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45. 
46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
50. 

51. 

52. 
53. 

54. 
55. 

56. 

57. 
58. 

59. 
60. 



i6 



How liiar.y minutes Is .t!u>Ae. in an hour? 

la) Uan 

lb! Maiu like football. 

Ic) /.leii 

[a] T/ic i/c|/i cc-tC'u.'t 

lb) The. 6ki(Li coldiOL is blue. 

Ic) 7/i(i coiouA i)Q ihc. .i/v\y 

(ft) iJifurf b// 
This bag v/as (b) made by my brother, 
ic) mac/c 

(ft) i/ioofe 

The stranger (b) .i/ift.'re.(i my hand and left. 
|c) 6hakz 

la) OjAAt/ 
It is lb) caufvt 
|c) ca4(/e.f 



to read than to write. 



(a) uc/ty 6l;Al^at 
This vase is (b) ueAy .6iuI{M'ZiJ done. 
Ic) muc/i /j/<.?:X^ittC// 

(a) tjou can mcuca 
In this room (b) can you ncue/t play or sing, 
(c) can nQvaK you 

(a) qiUeWj 
Leanjington is a (b) quae Place. 
(c) qiUi^X. 

(a) 

New York is hot |b) on the summer, 
(c) 0^ 

(a) be 

The money (b) on the table, 

(c) a.ic. 

(a) {^'Uenil ci^ liU 

I met a (b) jJ-Lceiui /i^jo in London. 

Ic) l^Ucnd 05 Ac 

(ft) ir^ 

(b) T/ifAc'i somebody in the garden. 

(c) m 

la) to /iftuc £G.^t 
After [b] £iiLvXnQ school he went abroad. 
Ic) Imv.LnQ OjJ 

(a) to 

I will meet you (b) a.t ^/toHt o;! the church. 
Ic) in 

If I .vere you, I fb) tOH't take that job. 

(c) COC'U^ll't 
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SVARSBLANKETT 

till diagnostlskt prov 1 engelska 
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NAMN: , 
Grupp: 



Datum 



Antal ratt: _ 

OBSi Karkera ratt alternativ med X (kryss), ej med ring. 
Endast ett alternativ f&r markeras.' 

Markera alltid ett av a1ternativen» Sven om du Kr osSker pi svaret. 
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DEL I. 










DEL II 


. 1 


DEL III. 


1. H 
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w I 


16. 


A D 


C U 

0 0 1 31. 


A B C 1 ABC 
0 0 0 1 46. 0 0 0 


2. Y 


T 


I 


Q i 


17. 


0 0 


0 0 i 32. 


0 0 0 i 47. 0 0 0 


3. F 


A 


W 


B I 


18. 


0 0 


0 0 i 33. 


0 0 0 i 48. 0 0 0 


4. D 


H 


S 


A 1 


19. 


0 0 


0 0 i 34. 


0 0 0 i 49. 0 0 0 


5. W 


6 


B 


Y 1 


20. 


0 0 


0 0 i 35. 


0 0 0 i 50. 0 0 0 


6. U 


F 


0 


B I 


21. 


0 0 


(} 0 i 36. 


0 0 0 i 51. 0 0 0 


7. F 


L 


S 


B 1 


22. 


0 0 


0 0 i 37. 


0 0 0 i 52. 0 0 0 


8. L 


E 


T 


c 1 


23. 


0 0 


0 0 1 38. 


0 0 0 i 53. 0 0 0 


9. S 


T 


B 


u i 


24. 




0 0 i 39. 


0 0 0 i 54. 0 0 0 


10. E 


F 


G 


H i 


25. 




{) 0 i 40. 


0 0 0 i 55. 0 0 0 


11. C 


K 


W 




26. 




0 0 j 41. 


0 0 0 i 56. 0 0 0 


12. L 


R 


T 


0 J 


27. 




0 0 i 42. 


0 0 0 I 57. 0 0 0 


13. I 


S 


P 


D I 


28. 




0 0 j 43. 


0 0 0 i 58. 0 0 0 


14. F 


V 


1/ 


P j 


29. 




0 0 i 44. 


{) 0 0 j 59. 0 0 0 


15. V 


H 


R 


w 1 


30. 




0 0 1 ^ 


0 0 0 i 60. 0 0 0 
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PACT " Pictorial Auditory Comprehension Test 
(Sample Items) 







Item 1 (example) . The student hears: "Mother is making dinner." 







Item 9. The student hears : "I remember when I was a child. Mummy 
used to give me a bath in the kitchen. In the autumn Daddy 
often shot ducks by this lake. In summer I didn'^t like to 
swim when the water was cold. But now I like cold weather 
very much and often stay here the whole day." 







Item 13 . The student hears: "Pfeter isn't under the table with the 

other children now. And he is not standing near it either. 
IJhcre is he> do you think?" 



ERLC 



(Answers were given by checking the appropriate box for each item 
on an answer sheet,) 



A: 



Part A of the Achi eyenien s t. Tape • cri pt 
Instruktion till rmjntligt prov: 

Som de fiesta av or vril redciri vet, xoirrcer ni inon kort att fh 
en specialkurs i encieluka. Vad. ut.p kur^.r^-i inneba)-, skall vi namare 
tala om nar Jen bbrj?.i\ Re.iLn ''u.i /! enioliortid tala om att det 
ar frSga om en kurs, :\.crd .1^ !.ir<uc? frSn lararhbgskolan, 

universitetet och vu;*i- /yt . - > i; t i (V/;:eKor(j tillsamrnans, och soni 
ar gjord sarskilt tor /(i: .v. •. ^'^•^•:v. ^no. ih komnior inte att fS nSgra 
extra hemuppgifter i son^^and i.e:i kurson ocl; otudioinaterialet fSr 
ni gratis. Avr.iktc- 1 Deri '.jrv.vii :;r .itt hjalps er nied sSdant som ar 
sarskilt sv^rt rl- t ha • '.Cnr' ict. 

For att kursen skal i v|0 basr.o rojli ju utdeining, behbver vi emeller- 
tid veta nagot lite cm era fGrKMnsl:rip'V^^ 1 reg^l varierar vuxnas 
fbrkunskaper (janr>l;a myf.kct, spccielVi: i ect <inine som engelska. En 
del av er har i tidigarc r.kola ftvlt god muntlig traning men sanire 
bvning i att skriva, for aridro kan deo vctra tvortOHi. 

Darfbr vill vi go er tvS mi.Vu.^c- pr-jv, d?*. cna m och det andra om 
n5gra dar. Prov j2^ dec knnsk.:? inT.o Jitar si:ir)!:j*!erande, men det 
ar inte frSga om att becy*jsi*t^a er uton i^talle^ att klargbra fbr 
OSS hur undervisnin^j-*^; skal^ " rj"'" ^'^ ho;---. daVfbr att ni 
gbr crt basta och basvan-^r fr'Aporna sh i^ott dot gSr. Den som vill 
kan f.b. f3 red?, pa resul i:a1:o:t senat e. 

Fbrresten, vad cial^or proved det ipturl igt.vis sa, att en hel 
del av det sori frc^^yas ef^:-r lir .aoi^n^; ^.o-n vi sonaro kcnuor att 
undervisa om i spiurlalkuriOM. Lot alits.i orimligt att begara 
att ni skall kuniia seidant sc^ ni annu Infce mbi:t. Men an en gSng^ 
vi vill se oni kanske ru'tjcn oA^.'rr riugra !"jdan kan sa mycket, att 
vSr planerade kur*s olKmpliy for do\\\. Iv^n kom ihSg, att vara 
"d&lig" pa del: hjr p.ovtri, o.n :r: tilldtor uttrycket, det ar faktiskt 
belt i sin ordning, 

Medan vi spelar en skiva fbr er, delar lararen ut svarsblanketter. 



Husik. 
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Nu hoppas jag att ni har fStt blanketterna och har skrivit namn. grupp 
och datum pS framsidan. P5 samma sida har vi tre ■•vningsexempel . Ta 
en titt pa ovningsexempel 1. Ni kan sg 3 ord. Nu ska ni lyssna noga. 

1. SHE: Can you speak English? 

HE: Yes, I . . . ... can. 

... do. 
. . . am. 

Oag hoppas ni fdrstod den hSr enkla konversationen och att ni aven 
fbrstod att svaret var ofullstandigt. Det blir alltsa er uppgift att 
komplettera den sista meningen av varje dialog ni hbr. I detta fall 
a> det ordet 'can' soiti konipletterar svaret. Kryssa for ordet 'can'. 
Nar dialogen ar komplett skall den alltsa lata sh har: 

SHE: Can you speak English? 

HE: Yes, I can. 

Ovningsexempel 2. NaT ni har avlyssnat foljande skall ni kryssa for 
det alternativ sotn ni anser kompletterar sista meningen. Lyssna. 

2. SHE: Where do the Wilsons live? 

HE: They've got a house ... ... on the village. 

... in the village. 
... by the village. 

nut alternativ i ovningsexempel 2 ar 'in the village'. Jag hoppas 

att ni har kryssat for detta alternativ. Och rui fbljer 3:e och 

sista bvningsexemplet: 

3. HE: What are you going to buy in that shop? 

SHE: I want to buy new stockings for my . . . ... child's. 

... children. 
... children's. 

Jag hoppas att ni har kryssat fbr alternativet 'children', vilket ar 
dst enda inbjllga som komplement till sista meningen. Och nu bbrjar vi 
sjalva provet. (Vand blad) 

Och sa en sak till innan vi bbrjar sjalva provet. iv'i komer inte 
att ha mycket tid p3 er, det galler alltsa att gbra fbrprickning- 
arna ganska fort. Och on det ar sa att ni inte Sr sakra pa vilket 
alternativ det ar frSga om, sa gbr garna en gissning. Pricka alltsS 
for ett alternativ vid varje fraga. 

Efter provet: 

Och detta var hela provet. Tack for er medverkan. Vi hbr av oss 
senare. 
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Eleven hbr: (The student hears) Eleven ser pi svarsblanketten; 



1. 


HE: 
SHE: 


It's so hot. I'm very thirsty. 
I'm going to make some lemonade. 
Would like ... 


1 




some? 
any? 

anything? 


2. 


HE: 
SHE: 


What kind of a person Is Dr. Allen? 

I like him very much. He is always so ... 


2 




nicely, 

happily, 

kind. 


3. 


SHE: 
HE: 


The Wilsons have hundreds of books in 
their livingroom. 

Yes. They are all very fond or' ... 


3 




reading, 
to read. 


4. 


HE: 
SHE: 


Is this your new tooth-brush? 

No, I've got mine in my hand. I think it's .. 


4 

• 




yours, 
your, 
your one. 


5. 


SHE: 
HE: 


What was President Kennedy's first name? 
His first name was John, but he was 
called Jack ... 


5 




by everybody, 
of evv^^body. 
from everybody. 



ERlCi 



6. 


SHE: 


So you're going to New York. Are you going 












to visit your friends? 




G ••• 


any friends. 




HE: 


No, n\y friends live in Washington. In 


6 




nobody friends. 






New York I have ... 






no friends. 


7. 


SHE: 


Are you coming to the party tonight? 






hardly study. 




HE: 


I'm afraid not. We're having a test 


7 




study hardly. 






tomorrow and I must . . . 






study hard. 


8. 


SHE: 


Good-bye, love. 






write. 




HE: 


Good-bye, darling. Have a good trip and 


8 




writing. 






don't forget ... 






to write. 


9. 


HE: 


Where are the girls? 






they room. 




SHE: They are sitting in ... 


9 




their room. 












theirs room. 


10. 


HE: 


I'd like a glass of whisky. 






alcohol serves? 


\ 

\ 


SHE: 


I'm sorry we don't serve alcohol here. 


10 


alcohol is served? 




HE: 


Oh. What a pity. Can you tell me where ...^^ ^ 




alcohol is serving? 



A: 0 3 
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5 

I 

t 

I- 



11. HE: Good morning, Mrs Wllllans. What would you 
like to buy today? 
SHE: I'm having a tea-party today, and Td like 

fio hijv 

uujr • • • 


□]• • • 

11 


some nice, 
something nice, 
anything nice. 


12. HE: Why don't you like these boys? 
SHE: Because they are . . . 


12 


no politely, 
not politely, 
not polite. 


1;3^. HE: Why don't you ride your bike, Pamela? 
SHE: I can't ride a bike. 

HE: You must try. You can^'t learn to ride a bike 
without ... 


13 


trying, 
to try. 
try. 



14. SHE: Is THIS Sylvia's desk? 

HE: No, this is my desk. THAT one is ... 



•j ^ Ql« • • hers. 



hers desk. 



15. BHF: What do you know about astronotny? 
HE: Not much. I know that it ... 



15 □•• 



is studied at 
universities, 
studies at universi- 
ties. 

studied at universi- 



16. 


SHE: Could I have some of your special chocolates? 


□j... 


ties, 
no left. 




HE: I'm very sorry, but we haven't got ... 


16 


some left. 








any left. 


17. 


SHE: How is n\y <f;aughter doing at school, Mr Smith? 




answers correct. 




HE: Oh, she is n\y best pupil. She always gives ... 


17 


correct answers. 








correctly answers. 


.18. 


SHE: Why don't you collect stamps? 




collecting "stamps. 




HE: Because I'm not interested in ... 


18 


collect stamps. 








to collect stamps. 


19. 


SHE: Is your house big? 




his. 




HE: Well, it's just as big as ... 


19 


their. 








your. 



20. HE: Is Hallorca a popular place? 
SHE: Oh yes. It la visited ... 



2£6 



□ 

20 □ 

□ 



of many tourists; 
by many tourists, 
from many tourists. 
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21. 


SHE: J1inn\y> It's time you do your homework.' 
HE: It's too difficult. I can'*t do It. 
SHE: Nonsense ... 


21 


Anybody can do it.' 
Any can do iti 
Soae can do it! 


22. 


SHE: 
HE: 


How does your new secretary speak English? 
Her mother Is English, you know, so 
she speaks ... 


Q... 

22 


good. 

correct. 

fluently. 


23. 


HE: 
SHE: 


Why is Mrs Bentley looking for a job? 
She is tired of . . . 


23 


works at home, 
to work at heme, 
working at home. 


24. 


HE: Where are you going to-night? 
SHE: We're going to a concert with ... 


24 


ours friends, 
our neighbours, 
ours son. 




HE: 
SHE: 


I found Johnny smoking again this morning. 
I'm going to punish him. 
Oh, don't punish him. He's so small, he 
must not ... 


25 


punish, 
punishes, 
be punished. 


26. 


SHE: 

HE: 

SHE: 


Can you help me with my English translation? 
Why don't you ask Susan to help you? 
Oh, she seldom helps ... 


26 


nobody. 

anybody. 

somebody. 


27. 


HE: 
SHE: 


Does your brother work slowly? 
No, he works ... 


27 


quick. 

fast. 

fastly. 


28. 


HE: 
SHE: 


Why don't you ask your teacher to help you 
if you can't do your homework? 
Because I'm ashamed of ... 


28 


being so stupid, 
be so stupid, 
to be so stupid. 


29. 

• 


HE: 
SHE: 


Whose umbrella is this? 

I don't know, but I think It's ... 


29 


theirs. 

her. 

our. 




SHE: How do you spell Shakespeare? 
HE: Don't ask me. I never know how these 
English names ... 


• 

30 □ 


are spelled. 

spells. 

spell. 



31. 


SHE: 
KE: 


Who are you laughing at? 
I'm not laughing at ... 


31 □• 


. . somebody. 
.. any. 
. . anybody. 


32. 


SHE: 
HE: 


What do you know about Mr Jackson? 
Well, I know that he ... 


32 □• 


. . is writing good. 
. . writes good. 
. . writes well. 


33. 


HE: 
SHE: 


What shall I do to spoak better English? 
Well, you can learn a lot by ... 


33 □• 


. . listen to the BBC. 
.. to listen to the BBC. 
.. listening to the BBC. 


34. 


SHE: 
HE: 


Do those horses belong to you? 

No, they belong to Mr Crosby, but these ... 


34 □ • 


. . horses are our. 
. . horses are ours. 
. . are ours horses. 


35. 


SHE: What a beautiful garden. The flowers, are 

so lovely and the grass so green.' 
HE: That'^: ?<«>>.use they are often . . . 


□ • 
35 □ • 

□ • 


.. water. 
. . watered. 
. . waters. 


36. 


HE: 
SHE: 


In London there are thousands of good shops. 
You're lucky. Here in Fordley there are 
hardly ... 


C 
36 □ 


. . some. 
. . something. 
. . any. 


37. 


SHE: Look at this little girl. Sb« is not happy, 

Is she? 
HE: No, she is very ... 


37 □• 


. . unhappy. 
. . unhappily. 
. . sadly. 


38. 


SHE: 
HE: 


Bill Is not a polite boy. Is he? 

Not really. He often leaves without ... 


38 □■ 


. . say good-bye. 
.. to say good-bye. 
.< saying good-bye. 


39. 


SHE: 
HE: 

SHE: 


If you buy a new car, whose car is It? 
That's a stupid question. It is n\y car, 
of course. 
No, dear. It's ... 


39 □ • 


.. n\y. 
. . mine. 
. . my one. 


40. 


SHE: Are you very busy? 4 0 D * 
HE: Yes, it's five o'clock, and this job "J^st^r-Q r-i . 


.. be finished before 6. 
. . finishes before 6. 
.. be finish before 6. 









□ 


1 • • 


anything gin. 




IIP . 

HE: 


Have we got any whisky at home? 


41 □ 


1 • • 


any gin. 




SHE: 


No, but we've got ... 


n 

LJ 


» • • 


some gin. 


42. 


HE: 


What kind of a pupil is Bill? 


□ 


1 • • 


not well. 




SHE: Hot very good. His written exercises aj^e 


n 


1 • • 


bad. 






usually . . . 


n 


ft • • 


badly. 


43. 


SHE: What's this thing? 


n 


t • * 


cutting meat. 




HE: 


This is an electric knife. It's used for .. 


. *T O 1 1 


ft • • 


to cut meat. 








n 

LJ 




cut meat. 




HE: 


Peter and his girl-friend have their lunch 












at a restaurant every day. 


□ - 


• • 


hers lunch. 




SHE: 


He needs a lot of money then. 


44 LJ 




hers. 




HE: 


Not really. HE pays for HIS lunch and the 


u 




her. 






girl-friend pays for ... 


















smuggles from Egypt. 


45. 


SHE: Where do these cigarettes come from? 


46 □• 


• • 


smuggling from Egypt. 




HE: 


I think they are all ... 


□ 




smuQciled from Eavot. 


46. 


SHE: Can I help you Sir? 




• • 


any? 




HE: 


I'd like to buy some stamps. Have you got . 


• D 1 ' 




anvthina^ 

VI 1 1^ Vil 111^ • 








LI 




sofnethino? 


47. 


SHE: 


Is the 'DRAKEN' a good aeroplane? 




• • 


quick. 




HE: 


I think so. Anyway, it can fly very ... 


4 / LJ • 


• • 


fast 








u • 


• * 




48. 


SHE: 


Who are you waiting for? 


□ • 


• • 


talking to him. 




HE: 


We are waiting for the vicar. We want ... 


48 □ • 


• • 


l*a 1 IN LU ll Mil. 








□ • 


• • 


tn t^lk tn him 


49. 


HE: 


Look at Peter and Paul in that lovely boat. 




• • 


theirs boat. 






Whose boat is it? 


4y u * 


• • 


cneir ouot. 




SHE: 


I don't know. I only know that it's not ... 


1 — 1 






50. 


SHE: Something is wrong with this motor. 


n 


• • 


1 lA III lU illlllUtCa. 






Do you think you can fix it? 


50 □• 


• • 


fixed in 10 minutes. 




HE: 


Certainly. It can be ... 




• • 


fixes in 10 minutes. 
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51. SHE: I only made two mistakes in my English exercise. CI-** 
HE: Good. And Mary? How many mistakes did she make? 51 D««« 
SHE: Oh, Mary never makes ... ZD*" 


some mistakes, 
no mistakes, 
any mi stakes. 


52. SHE: Is John a heavy smoker? 
HE: Yes, both he and his wife ... 


52 


snoke heavily. 

smoke heavy. 

are smoking heavy. 


53. SHE: Our teacher always has a lot of trouble with 
his car. Can't he repair it? 
HE: No, he is not good at ... 


53 


repair cars, 
repairing cars, 
to repair cars. 


54. HE: Does the money belong to her? 
SHE: No, it belongs to .. . 


54 


he. 

his. 

him- 


55. SHE: Are these Swedish tomatoes? 

HE: No, madam. It's too early for Swedish 
tomatoes. These ... 


55 


are imported, 
are importing. 
Imports. 


56, HE: I'm terribly hungry. Can I have a sandwich? 
SHE: Certainly. What would you like: ham, cheese 
or salad? 
, HE: It doe^n 1; mattey*. 


56 


Some will be all 
right. 

Something will be 
all right. 
Anything will be 
all right. 


S7i' SHE: Is Professor Thomson a good speaker? 
HE: Yes, he speaks fast, but ... 


f " ' i • • • 

57 


clear. 

distinctly. 

correct. 


58. HE: Why don't you go to the park to read your 
book, Mary? 
SHE: Because I'm afraid of ... 


58 


sitting there alone, 
to sit there alone, 
sit there alone. 


59. HE: Does the flat belong to Martin or to 
Pamela? 

SHE: It's neither his nor hers. In fact it is ... 


59 


her parents', 
hers parents', 
of hers parents. 
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(Answer sheet) 

Ppojektet GUME/Vuxna 

Specialkups i engelska for vur.na 




svarsbianketst 




I r, 5 t r u k t i n 

I det har prov-et komaier du att htra korta dialoger pi 
engelska. Den sista meningen i varje dialog Sr ofull- 
standig. Markera p5 svarsblanketten raed kryss den rik- 
tiya avslutningen pi meningen* 



□ 

1 □ 



□ 

2 □ 
□ 

□ 

3 □ 
□ 



Dvningsexenipel 

• • Ccin. 

. dc. 

. am. 

• on the villag»2. 
. by the village- 
. in the vilUge- 

. child^s. 

. children. 

• children's. 



Namn:... 

Grvjpp: Datum:^ 
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(Sample page) 



□ 

1 □ 

□ 

□ 

2 □ 

□ 

□ 

3 □ 
□ 

□ 

4 □ 

□ 

□ 

5 □ 
□ 



• some? 
. any? 

. anything? 

. nicely. 

« happily. 

• kind. 

. read. 

. reading.* 

. to read. 

• yours. 
. your. 

• your one. 

. by everybody. 

. of everybody, 

. from everybody. 



□ 

11 □ 

□ 

□ 

12 □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

14 □ 

□ 

□ 

15 □ 

□ 



some nice. 
. . soinetHing nice. 
• . anything nice. 

no politely, 
. . not politely. 
. . not polite. 

. • trying. 
. . to try. 
try, 

her. 
. . hers, 
, . hers desk. 

, . is studied at universities. 
, . studies as universities, 
studied at universities. 



□ 

6 □ 

□ 

□ 

7 □ 

□ 

□ 

8 □ 

□ 

□ 

9 □ 
□ 

□ 

10 □ 

□ 



any friends, 
nobody friends, 
no friends. 

hardly study, 
study hardly, 
study hard. 

write, 
writing, 
to write. 

they room, 
their room, 
theirs room. 

alcohol serves? 
alcohol is served? 
alcohol is serving? 



□ • 


.. no left. 


16 □ - 


.. some left. 


□ • 


any left. 


□ - 


answers correct. 


17 □ • 


.. correct answers. 




corectly answers. 


□ . 


. . collecting stamps. 


18 □ • 


.. collect stamps. 


□ ■ 


,. to collect stamps. 


□ • 


.. his. 


19 □ • 


their. 




your. 


□ . 


of many tourists* 


2oa ■ 


.. by many tourists. 




.. from many tourists. 
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Part B of the Achievenent Test (Test Booklet) 

Markera p& svarsblanketten det rStU alternativet med kryss (X). 



1. This typewriter is so easy -to use ( 'att anvSnda') that (B 

(C 

can write on. it. 



A) any 



somebody 
anybody 



2. Pamela plays the piano 



A) very well. 

B) very good. 
(C) excellent. 



(A) to speak 

Mary is shy ('radd*) of (B) speaks to many people. 

(C) speaking 



4. -"How do you like our dresses?" 

(A) your one 
-"I like (B) your but not Susan's." 
(C) yours 



(A) paint 

5. The gate can (B) paints red if you like. 

(C) be painted 



(A) no 

6. -"I don't want (B) some trouble in this house." 

(C) any 



(A} awful 

7. The weather is (B) terribly in Hovember. 

(C) badly 



8. 


(A) have 

-"rn tired, Jane. What do you say about (B) to have a rest?" 

(C) having 




9. 


(A) nv." 

-"If you need a pen, you can use one of (B) me." 

(C) mine." 




10. 


(A) publishes 

-"All these books (B) are published in England." 

(C) publish 





n. 


-"Uh.t can we do?" (A) anything." 
afraid we can do (B) something." 

(C) nothing." 


12. 


(A) full and correct. 
Try to answer all questions (B) full and correctly, 

(C) fully and correctly. 


13. 


(A) coming." 

-"You are very kind, Dr Allen. I really must thank you for (b) to come." 

(C) you come." 


14. 


(A) his 

"I must go to the hospital. One of (B) hers friends is ill." 

(C) theirs 


15. 


(A) be answered 

You must be careful. The question can (U) be answering in two ways* 

(C) answers 


16. 


(A) somebody 

-"I don't think there is (3) some here who can sing." 

(C) anybody 


17. 


(A) hardly, 

I know that John studies (B) hard, but he is never tired. 

(C) intensive. 


18. 


(A) to say 

Mrs Williams went away ('gick') without (C) saying goodbye. 

(C) says 


19. 


(A) a cousin ('kusin*) of mine." 
"This beautiful girl is (•i) one of mine cousins." 

(C) a cousin of ny." 


20. 


(A) plant 

Apple trees can (Z) plants in the auturan ('host'). 

(C) he plantod 



r 3C4 
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21. 


^- ... (A) nothing." 
-"What s the matter with Martin? He hardly says (B) anything." 

(C) something." 


22. 


(A) quick. 

Lennart Hyland can speak (B) fast. 

(C) fastly. 


23. 


Let's finish by (B) to sing "We shall overcome.* 

(C) singing 


24. 


-"Whose ('Veras') cars are those?" ,«v « 

-"The Hillman is the grocer's, but the Morris is (B) ours." 

(C) my." 


25. 


-"Do people hunt {*jaga') here?" 

(A) are hunted 
••"•Yes, wild cats (B) are hunt here in the winter." 

(C) hunts 


26. 


Don t forget to buy (B) some bread. 


27. 


(A) regular. 
1 fic^c peupie visiu us \o) irequenx. 

(C) occasionally. 


28. 


-"What were you accused of (*anklagad for')?" 

-'•I was accused of (B) to take money." 

(C) taking 


29. 


-"Does this scooter belong to ('tinhbra' ) Mr. or Mrs. Hobson?" 

(A) her." 
-"I think it is (B) she's." 

(C) hers." 


30. 


(A) are made of 
Modern boats (B) makes of glass fibre. 
(C) are made by 



A:73 
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31. 


-••Where can I park ^^y car?** 

(A) somewhere." 
-"You can park it (B) anywhere," 


32. 


(Aji correct* 

Father has often visited England, so he speaks English (B) correctly. 

(C) good. 


33. 


The policesnan arrested the man for (B) stealing a gold watch. 

(C) to steal 




Mre inese cars your parents ? 

(A) their." 

- The Morris is my brother's, but the Austin is (B) theirs." 

(C) their one." 


35. 


(A) by 

Everybody likes Mary. She is liked (B) of everybody. 

(C) with 


36. 


-"Are you going away for the weekend?" 

(A) somewhere." 
-"No, I never go (B) anywhere." 


37. 


(A) ugly. 

My mother thinks that Frank's face is (B) awfully. 

(C) terribly. 


38. 


(A) do 

I'm afraid of (B) to do this alone ('ensam'). 
(C) doing 


39. 


(A J presents are your. 
Those fB) presents a» u yours. 
(C) are yours prirsents. 


40. 


(A) published by 
- Are all those books (B) published of Bonniers?" 

(C) publish of 


3C6 
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41. 


-**Uho is going to win?" 






(A) nobody 
don't knoki. And (B) somebody 

(C) anybody 


else (•annan^) knows that either (•heller') 


42. 


(A) not interestingly. 
i don't want to read that book because it is (B) no interesting. 

(C) no interestingly. 




-••You look annoyed ( •forargad^ 






(A) seeing 

-"Yes, I'm annoyed at (B) to see 

(C) see 


you here.** 


44. 


(A) necklace is her?" 
-"Which (B) is her necklace?^^ 
(C) is hers necklace?" 




45. 


7A) is serving 
No wine (B) is served here. 
(C) serves 




46. 


He came back from the shop without 


(A) any 

(B) some milk. 

(C) no 


47. 


Blackie is very Intelligent. He can 


(A) easy 

(B) easily open the door. 


48. 


-••What do you use ('anvanda^) this pen for?^' 
(A) correct 

-••I use it for (B) correcting exercises.^^ 
(C) to correct 


49. 


-"Whose are these tennis rackets?" 

(A) his.^^ 
-••They are (B) her.^* 
(C) our.^^ 





(A) is played by 
50. Baseball (B) plays by many people in the USA. 
(C) plays of 
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(Answer sheet) 



^slamn: 



Gruppi. 



,Datum:_ 



ABC 

1 □ □ □ 

2D □ □ 
3a □ □ 



B 



svarsblankett 



OBSi Markera det rStta alternativet med 
kryss ( X ). Satt ett kryss aven om du inte 



<^ aiBM** fV^B^ mMP^^ 

4 □ □ □ 


ar saker pi svaret. 




mm mfmmm fMH^ *mm 

5 □ □ □ 




















A 


B 


c 


ABC 

IB 


6n □ □ 


21 □ 


□ 


D 


36G □ 


/□ □ □ 


22U 


□ 


□ 


370 a □ 


8 □ □ □ 


0% 1— n 

230 


□ 


□ 


38u □ □ 


9 □ □ □ 


24 0 


a 


a 


390 □ □ 


ion □ □ 


25 0 


D 


D 


40D D □ 


n □ □ □ 




□ 




41 D a □ 


19 n n n 

IJm LJ LJ LJ 


270 


a 


a 


Aon n ri 

4z U U LJ 


13 □ □ □ 


28D 


a 


a 


43 0 a □ 


14 □ □ □ 


29G 


D 


a 


44 0 a □ 


ISO □ □ 


30D 


a 


a 


450 0 □ 


16 □ □ □ 


31D 


D 




46n □ □ 


17a □ D 


32 □ 


a 


a 


470 0 


ISD D □ 


330 


a 


a 


480 D □ 


19a D a 


34 a 


a 


a 


490 0 □ 


2on 0 □ 


35 a 


D 


a 


50O O □ 


1 




b08 
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JIN: Are all those letters ? 

('dina') 

SUE; Yes, they are You never write to 

(•naturligtvis*) ('raina") 



Coigon') 

JIM: Men, I can't spell so I*n» afraid of 

(•torrekf) ('att skriva*) 

SUE; Nonsense can write a letter. 

('Vera son) heist') 

JIM: And the letters roust , too. 

('postas') 

SUE: If you spell so .why don*t you ask oe ? 

(•diligf) 

I'm not so bad at , you know. And don't 

(•attstava*) 

forget: all letters Eust 1 

('besvaras') 
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Instruktion 

DversStt de svenska oeningarna till engelska. En del ar redan fSrd1gt» si det Sr 
bara en del ord n1 beh&ver fylla i. Det ar de understrukna orden 1 de svenska 
meningarna son ni skall bversatta till eiHielska. 



1. K5p inte Pigonting idag. 



Von^t Uuf today. 



Z. Frank Sinatra sjunger bra. 



3. John ar radd Tor att lasa hogt. 



John ii 6hy oi aloud. 



4. Din fSdelsedag ar pi saima da£ 
som min. 



hjUUhdag jU on tkt Am^ 



cu 



5. Ooktoms gaol a bus miste niilas > 



Thz docXonT^ hoiut mil 



ERLC 



I 6« Ou kan kbpa boken 1 vilken aff^r 
sow heist langs den har gatan. 



7. Det var mycket v ackert.' Jag bnskar 
att jag kunde sjunga lika vackert som 
du kan. 

8. Mrs Williams tackade mig for att 
jag koro . 

9. Oen hSr msijen Hr Sldre an din. 

10. Paris besdks av minga svenskar 
varje «r. (besBka = to visit) 



You con but/ in 

&hop along tkU 



That't bmitiiull I viiiih 

I aotild &ing <u a& 

you can. 



Wii biilU/m thanked me ion. 



TkU oUqk than 



PoaU^ 

ex/Qjiy yzoA. 



many StoedeA 
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TeckenfSrklaring ; 

///// = paus 

*== » Ijudsignal 

( ) a ej med p& bandet 

Nu skall du fa vara med otn en bvning i vilken du skall ge muntliga 
svar pa vissa f rigor. Du kan alltsa ISgga undan alia papper och 
pennor och bara lyssna. Jag hoppas att ni,h(ir bra det som sSgs 
och att ni inte har nSgra andra problem heller. Vi skall i alia 
fall be er ISrare att stoppa bandspelaren, si att ni kan saga till 
cm det Sr nagot som inte fungerar. 
(Bandspelaren stoppas) 

(DEL I) 

SadSr, ja. Du skall nu fa hdra nagra meningar pa engelska. En del 
av dem ar riktiga och en del ar det nagot fel i. Jag skall be dig 
att efter varje mening sSga cm den Sr ratt eller fel. Ar den 
riktig sSger du "RIGHT" och om den ar fel sSger du "WRONG". Du 
kommer att h5ra en Ijudsignal omedelbart fbre varje mening, och 
vi bbrjar med ett dvningsexempel . «r den hair meningen "RIGHT" 
eller "WRONG"? 

I Uvu JSwcrfen. ///// === 

Efter den meningen sager man "WRONG" eftersom det inte skall vara 
nagot 's' pa live . Det heter ju: 

I tive. in SuKdej/i. 
Hu ar detdintur. SSg alltsa "RIGHT" om meningen ar riktig och 
"WRONG" om den Sr felaktig. Du maste svara innan du hbr "Ijud- 
signal en. HSr kommer den fbrsta: 

(RStt svar) 

(1) A/ie ijou aituud of^ to 4taon Zn the. Acaf ///// »»» (wrong) 

(2) Thitk -64 my book and that one l6 youA.. fill I === (wrong) 

(3) ViOfui oitnA k2lp^ oij keJL inJiwU MUk f^oblem. 11/ 1 ««« (wrong) 

(4) Vou. muAt b<L toJitiulLy w^en t/of caoaa a ^tKzejt. Hill (wrong) 

(5) Von't Qo uiithout to toy good-bye., fill I (wrong) 

(6) I tike. ouA dog bat not th&lfu./llll =»« . (right) 

(7) Uy ilbtvt aJtmyt >ieadA qtUckly. Illll »-» (right) 

(8) Pot ^4 not XjnXftMAtiidL in to do the. hoti^euoJik, Illll (wrong) 

(9) I like, peofiU that ojie. politely. Illll »•» (wrong) 

(10) I OM not oAkmed oi saving tkU. hill — (right) 
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(DEL IT) 



Och nu skall vi over till bildhaftet. SIS upp sidan 1. ///// 
Du kommer att fS hbra engelska meningar som galler bilderna, och du 
skall avgora om det som sags om bilden ar riktigt eller felaktigt. 
Ar det riktigt sager du "Right" och ar det fel sager du "Wrong". Vi 
bbrjar med ett bvningsexempel . Titta pS den bversta bilden, da'r det 
star EXAMPLE. Lyssna samtidigt den har meningen och sag om den ar 
"Right" elier "Wrong": 

The. QlnZ o.aung the. bosj a book. ///// 

Ja den mSste vara "Wrong" eftersom det ar pojken som ger flickan en bok. 
Lyssna nasta och sSg "Right" eller "Wrong": 

TiiQ. boij is gA.ving the. gM a book. /////, 
Har skulle ni saga "Right". Den meningen ar riktig. 
Kom ihag att svara innan nasta ljudsignal kommer, annars raknas 
inte svaret. 

Och titta nu pS bild nummer 1. Bilden som fbrestaller en flicka som 
laser flitigt i sitt rum. Lyssna noga och svara med "RIGHT" eller 
"WRONG" efter varje mening. 

(11) Stxian iwAdtif i^tadiz^ in heA Moom. ///// === (wrong) 

(12) SLUan .U studying koAd In km /loom. ///// === (right) 

Bild nummer 2. Titta alltsS p3 bilden med det ensamt lekande barnet pa. 

(13) Va.t. ha.!>n'.t got anybody to play with juU mw. ///// ~= (right) 

(14) Pat hcun't got anytldnQ to ptay laUli Juit now.///// (wrong) 

(15) PcU lioi got nobody to play uiWi jtut tiovi. ///// »«= (right) 

Bild nummer 3. Har l.^r vi ocksa ett lekande barn pa bilden, men 
dessutom ser vi en hupd som tit tar pS barnet. 

(16) The. chltd l& uXLtchzd by the. dog. ///// === (right) 

(17) The. dog .u matc/u.ng ;t/ie cluM. Ill 1 1 === (right) 

(18) The. chltd li> iiiatthind the. dog. II m (wrong) 

Titta pa nasta bild, bild nummer 4. 

(19) A panctu^iememli tkt goJuxge. omm. HI// === (wrong) 

(20) Thz goAxigz omzn u rmndzd by a panctio^.e. 1111/ === (wrong) 

(21) The. goAogz omeA u mundlng a fxmcCo/ie. ///// === (right) 



r 31.3 



B11d numner 5. L'cigg mSrke till att murarens nanin Sr Wood. 

(22) T/tt4 vxlU jU made, oi mod. 1 1 II I =»■ (wrong) 

(23) IhJU mU l6 madt by Woorf. ///// «•» (right) 

. Och s& sista bilden pi denna s1da> bild numner 6. 

(24) TheAe. o/ie mai^ ofuuiQtt, but thiA.e. cJit tuuuUy any bananoA 
on the. tabZe.. Hill =»« (right) 

(25) TheAz axz Iwidty any oKangz&, but thzfie. oJte, ^ome boMnajk 
on ikz -taixte. ///// === (wrong) 

(26) TfteAe o/ie many oiianQeJi, but tkcAt oA.zn't any banami on 



tht tabtt. 



Hill === (wrong) 



VXnd blad. Sida 2. 
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(DEL III) 

I fiSsta del fir du gbra lite annorlunda. HSr har v1 tvi eller tre 
bllder till varje menlng. Du koomer att hbra ett antal p&st&enden, 
men den hlir gAngen skall du inte sSga om det Sr riktiga eller fel- 
aktlga p&stienden, utan vilken av bi'iderna som avses med menlngen. 
Ditt svar skall vara antlngen NUMBER ONE. NUMBER TWO eller NUMBER 
THREE. Svara Innan signalen komner. 

Det Sr inte sSkert att det 5r en mening till varje bild. Det kan 
vara s& att tv& menlngar hSr till sanna bild. 

VI fortsStter med Svningen direkt. Titta pi bildserien numner 7. ///// 
Det ar alltsi bilderna med bussh&llplatsen p&. Uyssna noga och ange 
efter varje mening om den stammer bverens med "NUMBER ONE", "NUMBER 
TWO" eller "NUMBER THREE". 

(27) Somzbody II mUing at -tfie biu &top. Hill === (number 2) 

(28) TfieA.e ajinAt any people at -Che buA 6top.ll I II ==»(number 1) 

(29) I can ^ee Aome people toaXttng ioK tht fau*. ///// (number 3) 

Bildserie nummer 8. Bilderna med vasen och blomman. 

(30) rhc/ia** no vxittJi JiA the, uaAe. ///// ==» (number 3) 

(31) TKeAe Un't any wateA. In the. voiz. I III I ==« (number 3) 

(32) TheAt l& hoAjdJUy any vxUeA ah tJie. voie. ///// === (number 2) 

Bildserie nummer 9. Har har vi bara tv& bilder, den ena fbrestSller 
en inycket latt friga, och den andra en inycket svir friga. 

(33) Anybody can oniwcA thi^ que^tcon (^ujdkty. Hill === (nt- i-er 1) 

(34) Handly anybody can aMvoe/L t/u^ question qulckZy, HI 1 1 (number 2) 

Bildserie nummer 10. NSst sista bildserien pi denna sida. 

(35) \iobody can do tkU. Hill === (number 2) 

(36) I don't t/unfe anybody can a'l thli:,HIH === (number 2) 

(37) I think anybody can do thU. I/HI === (number 3) 

Bildserie numner 11. Sista bildserien. Och du ser dar Simon Templar 
ellor Helgonet som ban ocksi kallas. 

(38) Sonon Temptoji ^oJtZom thz ^inZ. IHH »== (number 3) 

(39) The. Qlhl jU ioUjomd by S^on TenploA., Hill === (number 3) 

(40) Smon TemploA it ioUomd by the. ///// »«» (number 1) 

VSnd blad. S1& upp sida 3. 
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(DEL IV) 



Vi fortsatter med ett avsnitt dar du skall komplettera nigra meningar* 
Den engelske lararen staller en fraga och besvarar df^ sjalv, men inte 
belt. Han utelamnar antingen sista eller nast sista ordet. I stallet 
for det ordet fir du hora den har IJudsignalen: ™ Din uppgift ar 
att upprepa heTa svarsmeningen men sS att du fyller i aven det ord 
som fattas. Det ar alltid ett sS kallat possessivt pronomen, d v s 
ett ord som MY, MINE, HIS, osv. Du mSste anvanda ett s^dant ord, och 
inte nSgot namn, 

Har kommer ett exempel. Titta bild nuirrr.er 12, lyssna pS fr&gan 
och svaret som fdljer: 

f^ot/ie/i'-i Koom? Wo, It ^n^t /u?om. 
Har skall du upprepa och samtidigt komplettera svaret. Du skall 
alltsS saga: 

Ho, it ^J>yCt iuj^ fioom. 
Lagg marke till att du inte skall anvanda namnet, eller substantivet, 
utan det lampliga ordet for HANS, HENNES, DERAS, osv. 
Vi tar exemplet en gSng till och den har gSngen fir du upprepa det 
rStta svaret utan hjalp: 

J6 tSfiAM ^athoA'^t Kooml Ho, aX. -cah"^ ^oom. ///// 
Oa, jag hoppas du har utnyttjat pausen for ett fullstandigt svar. 
D& fortsatter vi. Samtliga frSgor i det har avsnittet galler samma 
bild, bild nummer 12 som fdrestaller en barnkainmare och nSgra 
ungdomar. 

(41) U tliat PztvCJ^ avi? V'ca, it^^ cat.///// ...his... 

(42) U tiiz aQJioipiand PcteA."^, too? No, It am not ///—=•.. .his. 

(43) U t/ie hoa<se Torw)y'^6 and PzteA'^^? No, it ij^n't Ill-" ...theirs. 

(44) Vozh tkd iootbcJUi bdlong to tiid boy^f V'e^, it"6 f^ootbatl. 



(45) tkz konjit fAa/iy''6? No, it cayTt be ///// ~= ...hers. 

(46) U BlaciUe, Betty dog'! Yu, it U === dog. lllih" ...her... 

(47) What^-6 \kojiy playing voith? 5he"-& playing voith dot.l 1 1 1 h" ...her. 

(48) AA,e tkdi^d diildAon youu? No, tiizy oaz not ^^^Jlllh" ...mine/ours/ 



///// === • . • their. . . 



yours 



Och dar var denna bvningen slut. 
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(DEL V) 



I nSsta Svning skall v1 fortfarande anvSnda sidan 3, blld nunner 
13. P& blld nr 13 ser du Prince Philip, som siigs vara sklckllg 
polospelare. Oet sSgs ocks& att m&nga engelsmSn Inte Sr sSrskllt 
glada 'over att drottnlngens man spelar polo p& sttndagar. 
HSr vlU v1 att du svarar pft f rigor. Du f4r hbra frigorna och sedan 
bSrjar vftr engelske ISrare med svaret, men avslutar det Inte belt. 
Oet blir ibiand flera ord som skall fyllas i. VI gb'r som fbrut. Du 
upprepar svaret och fyller i de ord som fattas. Svaren m&ste vara 
full stSndlga och Inte av typen "Yes, It does" eller "No, it Isn't". 
Det blir Inga exempel nu, men det g&r sSkert bra 8nd&. Pausen Sr 
Inte sft Ung, men den rifcker. SSg Ingenting efter ijudslgnalen som 
fbljer efter pausen. 
Titta p& blld nuirmer 13. 

(49) What U PKAjite. VhJUUp intxAdAtiui in? 



(50) 

(51) 
(52) 
(53) 
(54) 



He inWie/tted -tn ... ///// 

Hou) doeJb he. ptay polo? 

He ptay/, poto . . . ///// 

Po you thbfik hli hoA^e 6lou)t 

Ho, the. hofue. ami bt ... Hill === 

How dou the. hofi&z nun? 

The. houe. mm . . . Hill »» 



l4 hx. Kidins the. (^eeitd houe.1 

Ho, he. -CA xi^LnQ... Hill 



... playing polo.) 
.../very / well.) 
fast/quick.) 
... fast/quickly.) 
. . . his/own/horse. ) 



Vo (/ou thu^ P/unce Pkitlp gou to chuAcJh on Sundayi? 

Ho, I think he. ptayi polo iMtead oi ... Hill "=» 

(... going to church.) 

VSnd blad. SU upp sidan 4. 



ERIC 
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(DEL VI) 



Vi gir ett steg langre. I denna avdelning f4r du hbra .neningar p4 
svenska som du skall bversatta till engelska. Vir engelske larare 
bbrjar med en del av bversattningen, men resten fir du fylla i sjalv. 
Du fSr t ex hbra: 

Jag kan taZa mge^ka. 
Engelsmannen bbrjar bversatta: 

I can . . . 

Men han avslutar inte meningen, utan det fir du gbra. Upprepa det 
som engelsmannen har sagt och fyll i det som fattas. Du sager alltsi: 

I con ^pezife EngtUiu 
Vi gbr exempelmeningen en gSng till. 

Jag kan taZa dngiU^ka. 

I can ... mil 

Ja, jag hoppas, att du utnyttjade pausen och bversatte hsla meningen. 
DS bbrjar vi med bversattningsbvningen. 

(55) Jag ok tAott pd aJUt a/ibzta kmna. 

Vm XaaqA oi ... mil (...working at home.} 

(56) thSiiiflJi aldJujg ^lag^a manMMkoK.. 

7 )WJQX mee^ ... ///// ^« (... any people.) 

(57) Vihx man oji bvtz ibhtjixht I att piaia mod mig. 

Uy kusband l6 not ^ond oi ... ///// (...talking to me.) 

(58) Han Juugan, oZdAig nagontAjng. 

lit no^vvi mandh ... (... anything.) 

(59) Hitn aiZa vana gamia 6ak2A mcUt^i Zagah. 

But ail ovJi old thAJig^ mtut •..///// =— (... be mended.) 

(60) Han <vi ddtig pd att Znga ^akeA. 

He ^ bad at ... ///// (mending things.) 

(61) AZZting ndita Zaga^ av mig. 

BvQAytking mu^t be menderf... ///// (... by nie.) 

(62) Me>i hoM vomie/L ^ogc^ att /ton oAb^oA, bKa. 

But ku i^ej^d^ ^ay that, /le ... ///// === (works well.) 

(63) Han go^ otttutg ^ofit. 

HedoeA eveAj/Jtfioig ... ///// (... fast/quickly) 

(64) Jog vitt iia ett jobb I ^tdttet ^ok att axbata hema. 

I want to /lave a job /Mtzad 0|J... ///// === (working at 

(65- Jog o/t AafecA pi att vltkot jobb 6om hW^t cJi tAttan^z an mUt. ^^^•) 
66) 

. I m that ... ///// (._ any job is easier 

than mine. ). 




(DEL VII) 



Och det var den bvningen. Den sista dvningen ar forttarande p5 
sidan 4 i bildhaftet. Bild nr 15. Titta pa bild 15. Dar ser du 
en bild frin en ishockeyniatch som spelas mellan Kanada och Sven'ge. 
Det ar en spannande match som ses av mSnga manniskor. Det svenska 
laget ar bra pS att spela. 

Vi ska nu be er att saga nSgonting om den har bilden. Du mSste 
anvanda bl a foljands ord (observera att orden st5r under bilden): 

good at, pZaytd, qixidz, is loatch^d 

Seratta alUsS lite om vad du kan se pS bilden och anvand de 

angivna orden. VarsSgoda och borja. 

///// 

Och det var den sista ovningen. Hoppas att de har olika bvningarna 
har gett dig en del . 
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Number one? 



Number two? 



Number three? 





Vuaber 


one 






Vuaber 


one 





3 


Humber two 









4 


la 


Number three 







HtuxLber two 



Niunber three 




Nxuaber ono 



Number two 






Vnmber one 



Humber two 



Humber three 
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Hbmber one 





luaber two 



Humber three 
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The Attitude Test 



Projektets GUME/Vuxna 

Speciaikurs i engelska for vuxna 



G 
□ 



Kursvardering 



Vi skulle vilja veta vad Du tycker om den speciaikurs 
som Du nu varit med om. Vi ar tacksamma m Du ville asvara 
alia frAgorna. Om Du har synpunkter utbver dem som tas 
upp i frSgorna, sS ar Du valkoninien med Din kritik (b^de po- 
sitiv och negativ) samt eventuella fbrslag till forbattrin'? 
av kursen pS sista sidan. 

OBS: Fragorna galler SPECIALKURSEii och inte den vanli- 
ga undervisningen som Din larare ger. 



A: 93 



A. I denna avdelning vill vi ha Pitt omdSme om kursen 1 sin helhet. 



1. Special kursen i sin helhet tyckte jag var 

I ) mycket vSrdefull 

iganska vardefull 
warken bra eller dilig 
ganska vardelbs 
) helt vardelbs 

2. Lektionerna (eller de fiesta av dem) tyckte jag var 

( ) mycket roliga 

I ) ganska roliga 

( ) varken roliga eller trAkiga 

( ) gftnska trAkiga 

( ) tui'cket trSkiga 

3. Kursens svirighetsgrad. For mig var special kursen 

( ) mycket Tor svAr 

( ) lite for svAr 

( ) lagom 

( ) lite for latt 

( ) mycket for latt 

4. Skulle Du rekonmendera att kursen i denna form (eller obetydligt fSrSndrad 
form) ingick i andra Engelska 1 kurser? 

( ) Oa» absolut 
( ) Ja. kanske 
( Vet ej 
) Nej, kanske inte 
) Nej, absolut inte 

5. Tycker Du att specialkursen borde finnas tillganglig for sjalvstudier? (I sA 
fall skulle haftena finnas att kbpa, bandinspelningarna att Una och projek- 
tionsmaterialet skulle ingA i paketet som ett extra hafte). 

{ ) Ja, absolut 

( ) Ja> kanske 

( ) Vet ej 

( ) Nej, kansk9 inte 

( ) Nej , absolut inte 

6. Hur tror Du att kursen skulle ha blivit om det hade varit ISraren sjSlv som 
lett lektionerna i stallet for bandspelaren? Kursen skulle ha blivit 

( ) mycket battre 
( ) lite battre 
( ) lika bra/daiig 
( ) lite samre 
( ) mycket samre 

7. Min installning fbrandrades under special kursens lopp pA fSljande sStt: 

( ) Jag-blev mer och mer positiv 
( ) Min installning Sndrades inte 
( ) Jag blev mer och mer negativ 
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B. I denna avdelning vill vi ha Pitt omdome ocn kursens olika detaljer 
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( 



(b) 
mycket bra 
ganska 
varken 
ganska 
mycket 



8. Dialogerna tyckte jag var 
(a) 

) mycket fdr sv&ra ( ) 

) lite fdr sv^ra ( ) 

) lagom svira ( ) 

) lite fdr IStta ) 

( ) mycket fdr latta ( ) 

9. D e skriftliga dvningarna tyckte jag var 

(a) 

( ) mycket fdr svira 
( ) lite fdr svSra 
( ) lagom svira 
( ) lite fdr latta 
( ) mycket fdr latta ( 

10. Kdrlasning fdrekom under lektionerna 

( ) alldeles fdr mycket 

( ) nSgot fdr inycket 

( ) i lagom utstrackning 

( ) nSgot fdr lite 

( ) alldeles for lite 



11. Jag tycker de muntliga 'drilldvningarna ' var 



bra 

bra eller d&liga 
d&liga 
dSliga 



(b) 

alldeles fbr minga 
lite fbr minga 
lagom minga 
lite fbr fi 
alldeles fdr fi 



(a) 



) nycket svSra 
) nagor svAra 

) varken svSra eller latta 
) ganska latta 
} n\ycket latta 



(b) 

( ) alldeles fdr m&nga 
( S nigot fdr minga 
( ) lagom m&nga, 
) nigot fbr f& 
) alldeles fdr fi 



12. Hur pass effektiva anser Du att 'drillovningarna' ar n'ar man Ib'r sig angelska? 

( ) Mycket effektiva 

( ) Ganska effektiva 

( ) Svirt att sSga 

( ) Inte sarskilt effektiva 

( ) Inte alls effektiva 

13. Jag tycker att 'drillovningarna' kan 

( ) helt 0. billet ersattas av fdrklaringar av grannatik 

( ) delvis ersattas av fdrklaringar 

( ) behillas i nuvarande utsr'a'ckning 

( ) utokas lite grand 

( ) utokas vasentligt 
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(EX Version) 



B. I denna avdelning vill vi ha Pitt omdome om kursens olika detaljer . 



( 



8. D1»1ogerna tyckte jag var 

(3) 

) mycket for svAra 
) lite for sv&ra 
) laqom svSra 
) lite for latta 
) mycket for latta 

9. De skriftliga ovningarna tyckte jag 

(a) 

( ) inycket for svSrA 
( ) lite for svSra 
( ) lagom svSra 
) lite for latta 
) mycket for IStta 



(b) 

) mycket bra 
) ganska bra 

) varken bra eller diliga 
) ganska d&liga 
) mycket d&liga 



var 



10. KgrlSsninp fbrekom under lektionerna 

( ) alldeles for mycket 

) nSgot for inycket 

) i lagom utstrackning 

) nSgot f5r lite 

( ) alldeles for lite 



(b) 

alldeles fSr mSnga 
lite fdr mdnga 
) lagom m&nga 
) lite fdr fa 
) alldeles for f« 



11 r Jag tycker fdrklaringarna var 



(a) 

mycket svSra 
nSgot sv&ra 
) varken svSra eller IStta 
) ganska latta 
jmycket latta 



(b) 

) alldeles f^r m4nga 
) n£got for mftnga 
lagom m^nga 
nigot for fS 
alldeles fdr f4 



12» Hur pass effektiva anser Du att fdrklaringar av grammatik Sr nir man IHr 
sig engelska? 



{ I Mycket effektiva 



ganska effektiva 
) SvSrt att saga 
) Inte sarskilt effektiva 
) Inte alls effektiva 

13, Oag tycker att fbrklaringarna kan 

) helt 0. hillet ersattas av muntliga ovningar 
} del vis ersattas av muntliga dvningar 
( ) behdllas i nuvarande utstr^ickning 
) utbkas lite grand 
) utdkas vasentllgt 
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14, Vad som var bra tned special kursen var 



15. Vad som var d S 1 i 9 t med special kursen var 



16, Andra synpunkter, forslag osv. 



C. Allmanna fr3gor > 

V. Visserligen sades det i borjan av kursen att ni inte skulle lasa pa hmiia, 
men Du har kanske varit nyfiken och last pa andS, Svara darfor pS foljande: 

( ) Ja, jag har last pS mycket noggrant, 

( ) v3a> jag har last ok ganska regelbundet 

( ) Jag har last pd nigra g&nger, 

( ) Jag har nastan inte last nSgonting. 

( ) Jag har inte last pS en enda gang. 

18. Jag Vaser engelska 

( ) enbart for nbjets skull 

( ) dels for att det ar roligt, dels for att det ar nyttigt 
( ) bara for att jag ar tvungen att lasa engelska pi grund av 



(ange orr.ak» t, ex. fortsatta stJdier, meritering i arbetet och dyl.^ 

19. Min installning till spr^k { i synnerhet engelska) ar foljande 

( ) 3^9 tycker det ar mycket roligt med sprSk 

( ) j^g tycker det ar ganska roligt med sprik 

( ) 3^9 tycker inte det ar sarskiH roligt med sprSk 

( ) jag tycker inte alls det ar roligt med sprSk 

Nu ar specialkursen slut. 
( ) Tack och lov* 

( } sa synd, Namn: 
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Translation of the Attitude Test 

COURSE EVALUATION 

We should like to know what you think about the Special Course you 
have attended. We should be grateful if you would answer all the 
questions. If you have viev/points other than those taken up in 
the questions, we welcome criticism, both positive and negative, 
and any suggestions you may have for improving the course. 
There is space for such views and suggestions on the last page. 

Please note! The questions here apply to the SPECIAL COURSE and 
not to the normal teaching you have. 

^ • In this sectio n we wou ld like your op inions about t he cour s e 
as a whole " 

1. I thought the Special Course as a v/hole was 

of great value/ of some value/ neither good nor bad/ 
of little value/ of no value 

2. 1 thought the lessons (or most of tbem) were 

very etijoyable/ fairly enjoyable/ neither enjoyable nor 
boring/ rather boring/ very boring 

3. Standard of difficulty. For me the Special Course was 

much too difficult/ a little too difficult/ just right/ 
a little too easy/ much too easy 

A* VJould you recommend that the course in its present form (or 

v'ith only minor changes) be included in other English 1 courses? 

Yes, absolutely/ Yes, perhaps/ Don't know/ No, perhaps not/ 
No, absolutely not 

5. Do you think the Special Course should be made available 
for self-instruction? (In which case the work-boiiks could be 
bought, the recordings borrowed and the projertor materials 
would be included as an extra manual). 

Yes, absolutely/ Yes, perhaps/ Don't know/ No, perhaps not/ 
No, absolutely not 

6. What do you think the course would have been like if the 
teacher had taught the lessons himself instead of these being 
recorded. The course would have been 

much better/ a little better/ just as good/bad/ a little 
worse/ much worse 

7. During the Special Course my attitude changed in the following 
way: 

I became more and more positive/ My attitude did not change/ 
1 became more and more negative 



B. In This section w e would like your opini ons abou t different 
parts Oi the cou rse 

8. I thought the dialogues were 



a) much too difficult/ a little too difficult/ of right 
standard of difficulty/ a little too easy/ inuch too 
easy 

b) very good/ fairly good/ neither good nor had/ rather 
bad/ very bad 



a) much too difficult/ a little too difficult/ of right 
standard of difficulty/ a little too easy/ much too 
easy 

b) far too many/ a little too many/ the right number/ 
a little too few/ far too few 



far too much/ a little too much/ just the right amount of/ 
somewhat too ]itt3e/ far too little 

reading in chorus during the lessons 

11 • 1 think the oral drill exercises (explanations ) were 

a) very difficult/ somewhat difficult/ neither difficult 
nor easy/ rather easy/ very easy 

b) far too many/ somewhat too many/ the right number/ 
somewhat too few/ far too few 

12. How effective do you think drill exercises (explanations ) are 
when learning English? 

very effective/ fairly effective/ difficult to say/ 
not very effective/ not effective at all 

13. I think that the drill exercis es can 

be replaced entirely by explanations of grammar/ ho partly 
replaced by explanations/ be kept to cheir present extent/ 
be increased a little/ be increased very much 

(I think that the explana!:ions can be replaced entirely by dri 
exercises etc. ) 

14. What was j^ood about the Special Course was: 

15. What was bad about the Special Course was: 

16. Other viewpoints, suggestions etc.: 



9. I thought the written exercises vcre 



10. There was 




A 



General questions 

Although you were told at the beginning of the course not to 
follow up the lessons at home, you probably were curious and 
did some work anyway. Therefore answer the following: 

Yes, I have done a lot of work/ Yes, I have done some 
work fairly regularly/ I have done some work a few times/ 
I have hardly done any work/ I have not done any work at all 

I am studying English 

only for pleasure/ both because I enjoy it and because 
it is useful/ only because I have to for the following 
reason/s/: (give reason/s/, e.g. for continued studies, 
for my work etc.) 

My attitude towards languages (especially English) is as follows 

I very much enjoy studying languages/ I quite like studying 
language/ I do not enjoy studying languages very much/ 
I do not like studying languages at all 

Now the Special Course is over 

Thank goodness! 
What a pity! 
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The Term Test 

Prov p& LgT\S LOOK IH 

Vad heter faijande pA en^elska : 



(PoSngj 



Maan: 

Grupp: 



kvizma 
arbe te 
saor 
mat 

anting 

snart 

avart 

adndag 

sedan 

glad 



varfSr 

dansa 

bror 

genast 

kyrka 

fulXstandig 
&gare 
kinder 
hel 

tarstig 



Oversatt till engelska : 

1. Jag hoppae jag kan hjalpa dig* = 

2. Det ar redan sent* - 
3» Susan mdste diska varje dag» « 
4# Kom inte fbr aentl « 
5# Tycker du om vitt brod? = 
5* Pappa lagar middag» =: 
?• Maoana lagar en punktering* = 



III* Answer these (?uestiong in Snglisb : 

•i - 

1# Y/hat do you call the meal (snfiltid) you have in the moamixig? 



2# vnaat is a sale? 



3» What are the different parts of a car? 



ERIC 
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(Prov p& Let's Look In> forts.) 

IV» Blaadade uppglfter 
a) Xndra^till frAgor: 

1* Bob must stay at home. 
I 2# You often go for a walk. 

I 3u They have got a new boat. 

I 4# The hat suits me. 

i 

b; j^dra^till^nekade satser: 

I 5. The battery needs recharging. 

1 6, My dog likes su,sar. 

! 

?• They make good tea. 

i 

f 8# You may smoke here. 

I c) Andra^till^l^per^^ (dft-tid): 

! 

I 9« I like him very much. 

I 10. He never v/alks to his job. 

1 1 • Are you busy? 

12# I hope to find a good bargain. 

13# A child likes chocolp.te. 
U. This girl is very nice. 
15# My teacher lives in Goteborg. 
16 • The train doesn't stop here. 



APPENDIX 4 



The Swedish School System 

(This is an abridged version of a stencil with the same title 
issued by the information service of the National Swedish Board 
of Education) • 

S'^year Compulsory School 

The 9~year compulsory school was introduced in Sweden in 1962* 

After eight years of the curriculum, a new, or rather revised 
curriculum is due to come into force as from the autumn term 
1970. This curriculum represents an amplification of its pre~ 
decessor. 

The 9-year compulsory school is divided into three departments - 
the lower, middle and upper departments* Children start, school 
the year they have their seventh birthday. 

The new curriculum contains certain innovations as regards both 
subjects atid teaching methods. Obligatory ^English now starts in 
grade 3, continuing throughout the school* 

No examinations are set in the 9-year compulsory school* Marks 
are awarded according to a 1-5 scale, with 5 as the highest award. 
Pupils completing their studies in the 9-year compulsory school 
are entitled to apply for admission to gymnasium irrespective of 
the options they have chosen in the upper department. 

The 9-year compulsory school is a municipal orgar.^zation* 
Upper Secondary Schools 

Every year about 85 per cent of sixteen-year-olds opt to continue 
their studies immediately after finishing the 9-year compulsory 
school « They can go on to one of three forms of upper secondary 
schools: gymnasium, continuation school or vocational school* 
The gymnasium comprises five lines: humanities, social sciences, 
economics, natural sciences and technology. The normal duration . 
of studied is three years. The continuation school i s a new, 
two-year school form which was regularized in 1966 after two 
years" existence on an experimental footing. The continuation 
school comprises three lines, social, economic^ and technical. 
Continuation school is more career-oriented than gymnasium. 
The th:lrd type of upper secondary schools is known as the 
vocational school . Training is provided for a large variety of 
trades xn industry, handicraft, commerce and clerical work, 
nursing and welfare and other sectors. Courses vary from a single 
term to several years. 



^^Some more information on the new curriculum will be given 
on page 



The New Gymnasial School 



Starting in the school year 1971/72, gymnasium, continuation 
school and vocational school are to be fused into a single 
organization known as the gymnasial school. The introduction 
of the gymnasial school is above all an organizational reform. 
The merger will make it possible for more intensive use to be 
made of premises and equipment, as well us making it easier 
for students to change their course of studies if they wish. 

Adult Education 

Adult education in Sweden has expanded rapidly during the last 
few years. There have been two reasons for this expansion. The 
first of these was concerned with social justice or reform, the 
aim being to enable the many adults whose education had been con^ 
fined to compulsory elementary school (often no more than 6 or 7 
years) the chance to improve their educational status. The second 
reason lay in the great need for better-educated adults. A dis- 
tinction is generally drawn between three kinds of adult education: 
qualifying adult education, labour market training and leisure-time 
studies. The boundaries between these categories are not always 
distinct. 

Municipal Adult Education is a new form of qualifying adult educa- 
tion inaugurated in 1968 6.nd based on the curricula laid down for 
the upper department of the 9-year compulsory school, gymnasium, 
continuation school and vocational school. Adults wishing to 
study can read one or two subjects at a time and so, if they wish, 
accumulate the full leaving merits of the school '^orm they have 
chosen. Host courses are held in the evening, but lessons are 
also held during the day in some places. Adult education facilities 
of this kind are generally provided in ordinary municipal schools, 
which also provide the teachers. The minimum ages for admission 
are 16 for the 9-year compulsory school courses and 18 for other 
courses. Instruction is free of charge. 

The most extensive adult educational facilities are those provided 
by the pupular education movements > whose study circles (numbering 
150 000 annually) are attended by about 1.5 million people every 
ye«r* The Folk High Schools are a typical Scandinavian institution 
of more than a hundred years' standing in Sweden. There are 115 
Folk High Schools, most of them residential. The aim is to pro- 
vide an all-round education, but most of their students wish to 
acquire a basis for further education. The subjects taught are 
often the same as in the 9-year compulsory school or gymnasium, 
but their content is generally different, being more adapted to 
suit adult students. There is no centrally framed curriculum: 
each Folk High School draws up its own. Labour Market Training 
consists mainly of retraining courses primarily designed for 
unemployed persons or others who need to change their occupations. 
Correspondence courses are very widespread in Sweden. Extensive 
courses for adults are also provided on radio and television. 




The New Curriculum 



(From the information booklet The Comprehensive School in Swede n; 
The Nine- year Compulsory School , is sued "by cue National Swedish 
Board of Education, 1970| p. 3, Abridged,) 

In the spring of 1962 the Swedish Riksdag resolved in favour of 
the introduction of a new comprehensive school throughout the 
country by 1972/73. The 19^jv reform entailed a radical trans- 
formation of the entire school system in Sweden, replacing. the 
seven-year elementary school, girlrv" school and junior secondary 
school with a single, compulsory uine-year comprehensive school. 

The comprehensive school h.as now been given a new curriculum, 
known as Lgr 69 (an abbreviation of the Swedish for "comprehensive 
school curriculum") since its objectives and principles were re- 
solved by the Riksdag in the spring 1969, Lgr 69 is to be 
successively intrcduced over. a three-year period starting in the 
autumn teria of 1970, 

It would however be wrong to speak of a new school, Lgr 69 is 
in fact an amplification of the curriculum which has applied since 
1962. Most of the innovations and alterations now being put into 
effect are the result of experimental activities at various schools 
all over Sweden during the last few years. 



The structure of the 9-year compulsory school 0 
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